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{ MIGHT-SCENE FROM THE ROCK OF CASHEL, 
IRELAND. 
“ BY S. M. B. PIATT. 
ts 


Anp this was, then, their Cashel of the Kings, 
As babbling legends fondly call it; oh, 
The Cashel now of—certain other things; 
Come, look by this blurred moon, if you would know. 


from darkness such as hides the happier dead, 
On the wet earth-floor grows a ghastly flame; 
A woman's wasted arm, a child’s gold head, 
Shrink back into the wind-stirred straw for shame. 


Through the half-door, down from the awful Rock, 
The death chill from some open grave creeps in— 
The skeleton’s fixed laugh is seen to mock 
The cry for bread below. Oh, shame and sin! 


Warm only with the fire of its starved eyes, 
In one grim corner, crouches a black cat. 
. Night moans itself away. The sun must rise 
As it has risen—spite of this or that. . 


And look ! In meadows beautiful, knee-deep 
In bloom for many ashining mile around, 
The undying grass is white with lawnbs and sheep 
And wandering cattle make a pleasant sound. 
Cork (QUEENSTOWN), IRELAND. 
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“BUT FOR A MOMENT.” 


BY ELIZABETH AKERS, 








I WILL not think of thee as gone afar 
To some invisible and distant shore, 
Unreached by human eye or earthly lore, 
Farther from me than the remotest star 
Where undiscovered constellations are 
i The sparkling dust of Heaven’s eternal floor ; 
But rather say, ‘‘ Why should my heart be sore? 
After the long day’s tumult, toil and jar, 
Thy work is done a little while before 
My own, and thou hast entered, gladly free, 
Into another room, and left the door 
Of its calm peace and rest unclosed for me 
To follow soon—and in a moment more, 
My darling, Iam coming after thee !”’ 


SUNSET. 


BY HERBER! BASHFORD. 





LIKE some huge bird that sinks to rest, 
The sun goes down—a weary thing— 
And o’er the water’s placid breast 


It lays a scarlet, outstretched wing. 
Tacoma, WasH. 








WHAT SHALL THE COLUMBUS CELEBRA- 
TION BE? 


BY THE REV. THOMAS S&S. 








POTWIN. 


ly the lively dispute as to where the Columbus cele- 
m shall be, the question what it shall be seems 
most left out of account. This is to be unmindful of 
the fact that what a thing shall be is a most essential 
i to determining where it should be. 
well-worn expedient of a World’s Fair, and the 
much older story of ‘‘a tower whose top may reach 
nto heaven and make us a name,” seem to exhaust the 
Possibilities of the case if we may judge from current 
i ons. 
, Few stop to think what it is that we are to celebrate; 
only idea is to have a great time. 
But the country has seen many celebrations during 
: "cent years and had many good times; so that the first 
Med now is to recognize the fact that we have in 
Present an opportunity for something more than a 
mere celébration, and certainly for something more than 
‘Mere display of civilization.’ In civilization we have 
but imitators or partners of the older nations whose 
arch for gold and ‘“ spicery ” finally carried them over 
Waters which were so wide to them but have become 
“narrow since. 
World is now to have its opportunity for a truly 
Yommemoration of what the ages have brought 
Z the ‘welfare of mankind in their highest inter- 
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world must wait another century before its adolescence 
shall yield a consciousness of what it has become. 

Greatly as the material aspect of life has changed in 
four hundred years, it is not herein that the real progress 
of mankind has occurred. Indeed, in some respects we 
have not to-day the luxury and magnificence of the Ro- 
man Empire. 

The real progress of the world has been in the political 
and social status of humanity, and to this new condition 
no event has contributed so much as the discovery of 
America by the Europeans. Here then is found what we 
have chiefly to celebrate. And fitly-to do this there must 
be first of alla goodly assemblage of representatives of 
all the races and nations concerned, of those who brought 
civilization and Christianity to this continent, of 
those races to whom they were brought, and of the race 
who were brought here to meet civilization and Chris- 
tianity. The marshalling of such an assembly would of 
itself bea most inspiring ceremonial. Then let the gifts 
of oratory, essay, music and poetry be drawn upon to set 
forth what the wisdom and will of man and the goodness 
of God have wrought. ’ 

1. The celebration, then, must be first of all historical, a 
renewal of our knowledge of those noble days. And 
besides, an impulse should be given to research which will 
add to that knowledge by drawing upon original and 
yet unworked sources, which are by no means wanting, 
and thereby bringing into the light much that is obscure 
or wholly unknown. 

2. It must be ecclesiastical. When we think what the 
Church was in 1492 and what it is to-day, it is easy to un- 
derstand that the discovery of America was equal in im- 
portance to the rise of a Luther., 

3. It must be political What was human liberty in 
1492? We know what is to-day, and we recognize that 
God’s great gift to mankind was a new continent, on 
which to ‘‘ try again.” 

4, It must be social, and for all the people to exhibit 
the development which the individual man and woman 
has reached in millions upon millions. 

5. It must beindustrial. And herecome in the World’s 
Fair and the tower. We have some things that Rome 
and Egypt did not have, and let us spread them out to 
view and light them up with our electric lights, and let 
the world see what America has produced through her 
Franklins and her Edisons. And the tower will give no 
end of amusement to the boys and girls, tho precisely 
how it is proposed to connect it with the events of 1492 
has not yet transpired. Perhaps it is hoped, if it be built 
high enough, to get a sight of Columbus himself, or, at 
least, to get a bird’s-eye view of all the Americas. If not, 
it will certainly serve to illustrate how Columbus did noi 
discover America. 

For all this the learning, eloquence and art of the world 
must be enlisted. University faculties, learned societies 
and all scholars will recognize their opportunity, and 
will gladly improve it. Music and the drama must do 
their part. Let the musical talent of the world be as- 
sembled as it has never been before, and do their grand- 
est. Let historical plays be put upon the stage such as 
all can approve and enjoy. 

Then let the Government generously publish and dis- 
tribute to all the libraries of the people the literature to 
which the occasion shall have given rise for the educa- 
tion of the present and future generations of our youth. 

‘then, and then only, shall we have celebrated, as we 
ought, the birth of the New World. 

HARTFORD, CONV. 
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THE TRIALS AND TRIUMPHS OF THE EDITOR. 


BY CHARLES EMORY SMITH, 
EDITOR OF THE PHILADELPHIA “ PRESS.” 


I aM asked to write of ‘‘ The Trials and Triumphs of the 
Editor.” I suspect my friend, Murat Halstead, as on the 
eve of distinguished honors he finds himself suddenly 
haled and halted by the ghosts of old manifestoes which 
once in cold type. will never down, could tell us some- 
thing of the trials, as he certainly knows much of the tri- 
umphs of his craft, The free lance has its risks as well 
as its rhapsodies. In a different way there is no more 
plaintive yet humorous revelation of the trials of the 
editor than is contained in the recently published letters 
of Horace Greeley to Mr, Dana. Mr, Greeley was the 
powerful editor; Mr. Dana the accomplished journalist, 















broadest sense. Mr. Greeley had no interest in the drama, 
and when he piteously protested to Mr. Dana as mana- 
ging editor against leaving out Greeley’s most important 
political article to make room for Fry’s eleven-column 
dramatic review and against embarrassing him by print- 
ing a violent assault on his best friend in Congress, he 
gave us an illustration at once touching and amusing of 
some of the vexations of the editor. Mr. Greeley had his 
trials in many ways; but in spite of them all, how splen- 
did and impressive the triumphs of the greatest and 
grandest editorial career in this or any other country! 
These will answer for introductory surface indications; 
beneath them are deep mines of saggestion with veins of 
difficulty and of advantage running in every direction. 
Journalism: both as a business and as a profession has 
been revolutionized within ‘thirty years. Before that. . 
time it had very little of the profit of the one or of the 
rank and character of the other. As a vocation it was . 
limited and precarious; as an intellectual exercise it was . 
narrow and unexacting. Neither in its rewards nor in 
its achievements taken as a whole did it rank at all with 
the pulpit or the law or medicine. Outside of the few 
who became political oracles and who were more politi- 
cians than editors, it offered no positions worthy of any 
ambition. Now all this is completely changed and there 
has been no such marvelous progress in any other field, 
unless it be in railroading and one or two other: lines of 
development which combine intellectual and material 
requirements. Asa business journalism has become a 
great enterprise with vast capital, heavy expenditures, 
an army of workers and large profits, and requiring the 
best business management. As a profession it has im- 
measurably broadened in its scope, attractions, demands 
and opportunities. The old journalism was little more 
than political pamphleteering; the new journalism is the 
comprehensive epitome of the world’s life, and the leader 
and reflex of human thought and activity. The one 
generally involved party servility and limited careers; 
the other offers individual independence and the most 
splendid pecuniary and personal prizes. 

The great change has come partly through interior ev- 
olution and partly through exterior conditions. Each 
re-acted on the other. The momentous issues and in- 
tense stress of the War produced a demand for the earliest 
possible news over the widest possible territory. That 
feverish, importunate demand bred the enterprise of the 
field and forced the ingenuity of the press-room. With 
the invention of fast printing-presses, the multiplication 
of stereotyped plates, the development of world-wide en- 
terprise, the lavish use of the telegraph, the cheapening 
of paper, the growth of population and the education of 
the people in newspaper reading, has come the possibility 
of great newspaper circulations; and great circulations 
carry almost unlimited possibilities as a business. When 
Greeley and Benn tt disputed as to whether the Tribune 
or Herald printed the more papers, the trial showed that 
the maximum was about 18,000. Now we have several 
newspapers with a daily or weekly circulation of nearly 
200,000, and every large city counts a number of journals 
with circulations varying from 50,000 to 150,000. The 
difference between the old maximum and the new is the 
difference between a small income and a _ bonanza. 
When we reflect that a single penny on a circulation of 
100,000 means a thousand dollars a day, we can realize 
the import of the figures. The elder Bennett plumed 
himself in a leading editorial on his approaching mar- 
riage and a profit of $40,000 a year; now the paper of cor- 
responding position makes an annual profit of not less 
than three-quarters of a million, and scores of papers can 
be named that carry $100,000 a year and ‘upwards on the 
right side of the ledger. > 

With this mechanical and material development— 
partly as the cause of it and partly springing from its in- 
creasing resources—has come a great intellectual growth. 
The brain equipment of the metropolitan newspaper has, 
indeed, relatively advanced beyond the physical equip- 
ment. As already suggested, the old journal was little 
more than a political handbill. Its range was narrow, 
its discussions limited, its news meager, and its interest 
restricted and ephemeral. It was for the most part the 
product of one mind. If he was a Weed or a Greeley, he 
made a potent political organ. If he was not a giant he 
made a dull paper anda poor living. The great modern 
newspaper, on the other hand, springs from no single 





Jupiter, but shines with a whole constellation of stars. 
The chief may be as able as the masters of the past, bat 
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unless he calls about him the most varied and brilliant 
talents in Many departments his journal will lag in the 
strenuous and eager race. The reporters will include 


young men with the gifts of a Daudet or a Gautier for 


description. The correspondents will number masters of 
style who can paint a scene almost as well as Macaulay 
painted the trial of Warren Hastings. The editorial 
writers will contain essayists as charming as Coleridge 
and polemics as sinewy and pungent as Cobbett. No 
visionary idea this, since Daudet, Gautier, Macaulay, 
Coleridge and Cobbett were all working newspaper men. 
And beneath these more showy qualities there will be, 
as the bulwark of the best journalism, a breadth and ac- 
curacy of information which are the first requisites and 
which are the foundation of solid and lasting success. 

Of course it is not implied or meant that all who are 
employed in journalism must be of this rank, and that 
there is no room for others. Much of journalistic work 
requires no genius. Much of it is best when it is the most 
simple, direct and succinct narrative. Yet there is no 
department which may not be illuminated by genius; 
and many of the demands of the journalism of to-day 
require ability, training and acquirements of the highest 
order. The scope of the modern newspaper embraces 
the widest range of human progress and endeavor. It 
rivals the magazines in its production of current litera- 
ture. *It outbids the book publisher for the foremost 
writers of the day. It discusses theology with the au- 
thority and sanctions of the pulpit. It elucidates ques- 
tions of law with the learning and penetration of the 
courts. It commands the highest artistic, engineering 
and scientific talent for the solution of problems within 
their domain. It sends Stanley to Africa and Schwatka 
to Alaska; secures treaties before the diplomats and mes- 
sages before Congress; beats the detectives in unearthing 
crime and the prosecutors in stopping violations of law; 
explores the asylum and the charnel-house; leads the 
council chamber in improvements and the exchange in 
business development; and molds public thought, if it 
does not guide public energy, in every direction. In all 
this varied work there is the room and the demand for 
the most varied accomplishments. Journalism has never 
been as able and strcng as it is now. If there are fewer 
names that stand out pre-eminently like the Greeley and 
Raymond and Croswell and Ritchie of the past, it is be- 
cause the general level iv far higher. If there are fewer 
men of real distinction as chiefs, there are incomparably 
more men of distinction as journalists. In the old jour- 
nalism there was no place for any star but the chief; in 
the new journalism the genius of the staff or the special- 
ist of the field may shine as brightly as the general. 

The growth of journalism must be more and more in 
the direction of greater brains and a higher range of 
work. It has substantially reached its full development 
in the mere collection of news—using the term here in its 
limited sense as meaning the current events of the day. 
The modern newspaper has its drag-net spread all over 
the world. The telegraph brings everything to its rapa- 
cious maw. Nothing of human interest is too large or 
too small for its grasp. Like the trunk of the elephant, 
it can drag down a tree or pick up a pin. With this 
boundless sweep, the question which now confronts it is 
one not of quantity but of quality. It must discriminate 
and select and edit; its further progress must be on a 
higher standard; it must have a broader conception of 
news as meaning not merely the events of the day but 
the intellectual, social and moral movements of the time. 
It must have a still higher realization of its power and of 
its responsibility in leading public opinion and shaping 
public action not merely in politics, but in the whole 
realm of human activity. The newspaper, rightly di- 
rected, may be the most potent factor of popular educa- 
tion and public progress. Ifa city needs a new water- 
supply, it may’employ the specialists whose mastery of 
the problem will determine the public judgment. If new 
regions are to be opened to commerce, it may send the 
explorers whose investigations will decide the line of in- 
vestment. In the broader conception of journalism 
there is no limit to its mission, and, without relinquishing 
the field of every-day interest, its further development 
will be in the direction of higher intellectual effort and 
leadership. 

This requirement will steadily elevate the standard of 
the intellectual outfit in newspapers. It will demand 
men of the highest grade of culture and cpecial training. 
Some of them will be regular members of the staff, some 
of them will be experts employed for emergencies. The 
London newspapers retain specialists, just as a business 
house retains a lawyer; they may or may not be needed 
for a year, but with their retainer they are always at 
command when the exigency comes. In a great capital 
where both journalism and expert ability are concen- 
trated this system is indispensable. Imour country 
where both are more scattered it may not” be necessary, 
but the general methods and results will be the same. 
We are accustomed to hear that the journalist must 
know everything. In the abstract, yes; in the concrete, 
no. With the division of labor, universal knowledge is 
not essential in any one man. Each man must know 
everything in his own department, and the more outside 
the better. Undoubtedly, the broadest information and 
the best faculty for communicating it—in a word, the 
ripest knowledge and the best style—are the most valua- 
ble qualities in the editorial writer. We hear much of 


the easy writing of the newspaper man, and Carlyle ex- 
pressed his wonder at the faculty which every day 
thrashed over the same old straw. But Sheridan said 
that “easy writing is'sometimes d—d hard reading,” and 
there is a truth underlying this pungent observation 
which every journalist should remember. Far better 
than easy writing is thorough writing—the writing that 
springs from a full and fertile mind. Mr. Greeley used 
to sneer at college men in journalism, and to insist that 
the case from which he himself graduated was the only 
training school. He was wrong. True, college educa- 
tion without practical sense and adaptability is worth- 
less; true, contact with practical affairs and a course in 
the school of life are vital qualifications; but other 
things being eqnal the journalist of college training with 
its bent, its mental discipline and its finish has an advan- 
tage over the journalist without it. 

Thus the demands of journalism are constantly ad- 
vancing, and the rewards are commensurate with the 
service. The chief honors of every profession are re- 
served for the most capable or the most fortunate. The 
highest prizes of journalism, in position, influence and 
pecuniary return, are equal to those of any other calling. 
Below thé first rank the pay of the average newspaper 
man in the upper grades especially in the larger cities is 
better than that of the average minister, lawyer or doc- 
tor. With these opportunities and rewards, journalism 
has great attractions for the young man of worthy am- 
bition who is setting out onacareer. But it has its trials 
as well as its triumphs. Unless the aspirant has natural 
aptitude for its requirements he had better stay out of it. 
Native gifts may be cultivated, but no cultivation will 
supply the lack of ‘the prime instinct. The journalist, 
like the poet, is born, not made. He must at times work 
at the highest tension; he must sometimes, like the race- 
horse, put his whole force into a fateful hour; he 
must be ready to face the dens of vice and crime; he 
must be prepared to encounter rebuffs; hé must be 
eager to go through fire and flood to be first on the 
ground at Johnstown; he must ever be armed with 
what Napoleon called two-o’clock-in-the-morning cour- 
age. The true journalist will glory in the triumphs of 
such emergencies; for the man who fails in the true 
instinct and quality they will be the severest trials, 
and he had better never undertake them. 

Even in the higher walks of journalism there are trials 
that will put the mettle to the keenest test. The editor 
cannot do his duty without sometimes applying the 
knife, and he cannot apply the knife without wounding. 
He must accept unpleasant responsibilities; he must 
be firm in the face of protest and resentment; he must 
be ready for the return blow. There is no place of 
greater obligations, none of wider opportunities, none of 
higher personal responsibility. The lawyer is directly 
amenable to client and court, the preacher to his con- 
gregation and church tribunal, the doctor to his patients 
and his professional peers; but while the readers edit 
the editor it is an unorganized public opinion and he is 
practically a law unto himself. The character of his in- 
fluence and the measure of his success will therefore de- 
pend on his sureness of insight and sobriety of judg- 
ment. The fundamental element of journalism is an in- 
stinctive, unfailing, unerring grasp of popular wants 
and impulses. The editor must intuitively know what 
the masses think and how they feel. He must have the 
supreme faculty of interpreting their own thoughts to 
themselves, and of making them feel that what he says is 
just what they would say if they only could. The im- 
portance of the ‘‘nose for news” is proverbial; but the 
ear for heart-beats is just as essential. The editor in his 
grasp and embodiment of human nature ought to be the 
concentrated populace. This is far from meaning that 
he yields to every caprice or momentary gust of popular 
passion, or that he follows instead of leading. On the 
contrary he should preserve the best side of the popular 
mind against the worst side; he should advance with the 
steady current instead of being whirled by the tempo- 
rary eddy; he should bring the transient outburst to the 
touchstone of the ultimate criterion. He should possess 
the highest attributes of the intellect—qualities which in 
a soldier would not only organize the forces and plan 
the strategy but lead the attack, and which in a lawyer 
would infallibly seize the strong points of the case and 
go straight to the judgment of the jury. This answers 
the plea we sometimes hear for impersonalism. The ag- 
gressive force of vital journalism is a strong personality. 
The vigorous editor must make his personality felt, and 
every great journal will have a stamp and impress of its 
own which cannot be hidden under an impersonal 
cloak. 

One of the trials of the editor is the ephemeral nature 
of his work. Yet even this has its compensatory offset in 
the wider reading and the immediate effect. A hundred 
thousand readers spread over ten or twenty years would 
be a great crown and reward in any literature—why not 
a hundred thousand readers concentrated in a day? 
However evanescent its character, the triumphs associ- 
ated with the modern newspaper are incalculable. The 
consciousness of directly addressing half a million people 
and of indirectly speaking to a continent, is inspiring, 
It is true there is no intellectual exhilaration, no 
electric thrill, no ecstasy of soul, like that of the orator 
who looks into the eye of his hearers and plays upon their 





, emotions and feels the quickening reaction upon himself. 








But that audience is limited, while the n 
ence is unlimited. The editor has the 
and all subjects of thought for his themes. 
before the orator can get to his feet and settles. : 


before the statesman makes himself heard, He at 


the fang even while he gives it play and sends his 
dote with the poison. When Coleridge, reporting g 
night speech in the House of Commons and 
his answer at two o'clock in the morning, sent 
the same sheet, he established the editorial leg and 
showed its possibilities. Napoleon regarded four news. 
papers as more dangerous than an army of a hundred 
thousand men; and newspapers in his day had al] the 
limitations of the hand-press. How much more power. 
ful with the immeasurable resources of to-day! Jefferson 
said that he would rather have newspapers without q 
government than a government without newspapers; and 
the philosophy of the observation is clear. The alertness, 
vigilance, publicity and organized public opinion of news. 
papers, are the safeguards of the social and political 
fabric. The editor scourges wrong-doers, dethrones po- 
litical usurpers, unhorses official recreants, unfrocks pre. 
tentious charlatans, pricks social humbugs, routs olf 
superstitutions, molds popular opinion, stimulates uni. 
versal education, quickens individual aspiration and leads 
the van of progress. In this broad realm and in theg 
unlimited possibilities, while the daily grind brings jt, 
rasping trials, it is also illuminated by splendid and ip. 
spiring triumphs. 
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LAST DAYS OF THE EXPOSITION, 


BY AGNES FARLEY MILLAR. 





It can be truly said that the Exhibition finished giori- 
ously. The last fifteen days of its existence it wag as 
crowded as during the first flush of its career, and from 
beginning to end, from May to November, it has never 
languished. There has not been one day when the 
number of visitors has fallen below 150,000. The rain, 
the mud, the cold winds which we have suffered from 
lately produced little or no effect on its popularity; and 
Wednesday, the 6th of November, which was the 
closing day, 450,000 tickets were handed in at the gui- 
chets. Fortunately the weather was fine, mild and bril- 
liantly sunny during the day, the night was clear and 
moonlit. 

All day long excursion trains kept arriving at the dif. 
ferent stations depositing hundreds of tourists. Where, 
with Paris in its already overcrowded state, were theyall 
to be stowed that night? At four o’clock in the after. 
noon the cry was, ‘still they come!” The cabmen, of 
course, gave themselves airs, turning contemptuously 
from appeals and gesticulations, only deigning to accept 
as passengers those people whose appearance promised 
weak concession to extortionate demands; the trains and 
omnibuses were overflowing, it was a question to meat 
what point of their journey they took up travelers, for 
they never seemed to be anything but ‘ Complet.” 
Everybody possessed of a horse and cart seemed deter- 
mined to turn an honest penny. The most extraordi- 
nary vehicles drawn by the queerest animals plied hourly 
between the Champs de Mars and the various quarters of 
the city. Withall this there was not half sufficient ac- 
commodation. By what means the two hundred and odd 
thousands of individuals who were still in the Exposition 
at the moment of its closing,at half-past ten, regained their 
respective domicils will ever remain an unsolved prob- 
lem; by that hour Messieurs les Cochers had reached the 
hight of their independence, and asked, and actually 
received, the most fantastic sums; we heard of fifteen, 


twenty, and even thirty francs being asked for a course | 


that on ordinary occasions two or at the most thre 
francs would have amply paid. Toward nine o’clock the 
avenues and bridges in the near neighborhood of the Ex- 
hibition become hopelessly blocked—filled with a com 
pact, surging mass of vehicles. The police became vis 
bly discouraged and left off protestations as useless; they 
contented themselves with raising and drooping their 
arms with gestures indicative of despair; it became 4 
case of every man for himself. 

Inside the Exhibition the sight was a curious and never 
to-be-forgotten one. A continuous stream of humanity 
poured through the galleries,taking a last lingering look at 
the wonders displayed in the various cases. in the Palais 
des Beaux Art circulation was almost impossible. Small 
wonder! when will the world have a chance of seeing sue 
a collection of pictures again? It was very difficult to 
get from the Champs de Mars to the Esp!anade des Inv 
lides; the little railway, called after its constructor, “De 
cauville,” was taken by assault, people hanging on fran 
tically to thesteps. The pavilion put up by the Gover™ 
ment for the display of arms, cannon, etc., seem ie 
have an especial attraction for the crowd. Every French 
man.being by force somewhat of a soldier, takes aD inter 
est in these horrid implements of war: ; 

In the crowd the working elements, employés in sb 
and mechanics dominated. Many of the largest shor 
and factories were closed, so as to give their hands 00¢ 
more chance to visit the Exposition. At five o’clock the 
baskets, bags and nets full of provisions began to 
preparations were made for dining on the grass, % 
the month were May and not November. Out came tbe 
sausage and the patés, the ham and the salads; © 
























































were popping continually and the place was one b 
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ic—a little hurried perhaps, partly because—well, an 
al-fresco meal at this time of year must not be too pro- 
Jonged—partly because every one wanted to be in time 
to secure a good place near the illuminated fountains. 

Happy indeed were the individuals, the simplicity of 
whose habits permitted them to bring their dinners with 
them; they fared far better than their more aristocratic 
or more extravagant brethren whose lot was anything 
put-an easy one. Only those who began to dine by broad 
daylight got anything like a satisfactory dinner. At 
half-past six we installed ourselves at a small table out- 
side the Pavillon de la Presse, and ordered soup, fish and 
a fowl; ten minutes, a quarter of an hour passed, and 
then up came our waiter to say he was very sorry but 
there was no soup, it was all finished. ‘‘ Then bring the 
fish””—another long wait, and the harassed garcon ap- 

ed, ill news written on his countenance—the fish had 
followed the soup. by this time our appetites had in- 
creased, and with increase had grown humble—we would 
be content with the fowl—in twenty minutes the dis- 
pairing Ganymede, with tears in his eyes, announced 
there was no fowl! He was a valiant youth, however, 
and by some unheard-of exertions he got usa steak. It 
had been cut from an animal long past its youth; it was 
tough; it was greasy; it was not hot, not cold; but we 
took it thankfully, the more so, that our next-door 
neighbors were dining lightly on bread and pears, and 
seemed glad to get that. 

Before it was dark the lamp-lighters began to move 
among the borders round the fountains, and along the 
edges of the principal buildings. It was curious to watch 
the chain of light spreading and lengthening rapidly, 
creeping up the sides of the Trocadero, till all the beauti- 
ful palace was outlined with gold, running along the 
arches and abutments, and casting a myriad reflections 
in the ponds, and showing up Cain’s great bronze beasts 
to perfection. Most interesting of all was it to watch the 
illuminating of the Tower. 1 think one never realizes its 
size except at night when the four-part arches of the 
base shine up like burning rainbows and the delicate 
shaft pierces, glowing, into thedark heavens. At nine 
o'clock the Tower was transformed into a glowing mass 
of red fire, the fountains shot up their jets of gorgeous 
liquid—green, violet and crimson; thousands of Chinese 
lanterns hung in festoons and clusters from the trees. It 
was fairy-land, only inhabited by a most solid generation 
of human beings. 

Among the number of small fétes given to mark the 
close of the Exhibition was a banquet offered by Monsieur 
Eiffel to a number of friends, on the third platform of 
the Tower. Throughout the Exhibition two names have 
been on everybody’s lips—Eiffel and Edison—and on this 
last occasion the two great engineers were again coupled 
together. The most remarkable feature at Monsieur Eiffel’s 
banquet was the presence of Mr. Edison’s phonograph, 
which recorded the whole of the selections sung by some 
of the leading artists of Paris, including Madame Ading 
and Monsieur Melchinidec, two stars of the Opera. 
Madame Ading sang the “‘ Air du Prisonsier,” by Rubin- 
stein, and then joined the great tenor in the first duet 
from ‘** Dinorah.” Several other selections were rendered 
and then all the artists joined in the ‘ Marseillaise.” At 
half-past four the cannon giving the final signal for 
clearing the galleries was fired. An instant after and the 
Exhibition of 1889 was a thing of the past! The musical 
selections, an address delivered to Monsieur Eiffel and 
the boom of the great gun were all reported in the pho- 
nograph and will be forwarded to New York to Mr. Edi- 
son, who, sitting at home at ease, can treat himself to as 
many repetitions of.the musical program or as many 
bangs of the cannon as he fancies. 

Now that it is all over one question is agitating the 
minds of many people, residents in Paris. Not ‘‘ Will 
the Government be overthrown?” ‘‘ Will Boulanger make 
another effort?’ ‘‘ Will war break out?’—tho all these 
have their part. and a serious part in the minds of the 
populace, but ‘‘ Will prices come down?’ Many restau- 
rateurs, keepers of cafés, wine and provision merchants, 
butchers, and so forth, have profited by the Exposition 
to augment their prices. What will happen next? Old 
housekeepers tremble for fear they should see the same 
thing come to pass as happened after the Exhibitions of 
1867 and 1878—prices rose and did not abate, or if they 
fell ostensibly the quantity of merchandise fell too; rolls 
can still be had for one sou, but they are only the shadow 
of the sou roll of twenty years back. A cotelette can be 
bought for half a franc, but what a scrimped and miser- 
able cotelette compared with its grandfather! Life in 
Paris has already become excessively dear, prices are 
strained to their utmost to meet the daily demands; for 
with the nse in prices incomes, salaries, appointments of 
all kinds remain where they were a generation ago. 
What will happen if the extortionate demands we have 
submitted to for the last six months continue? One 
Person at least will not grumble. If the Exhibition has 
brought expenses it has liberally supplied him' with the 
means of meeting them, and that is the fortunate winner 
of the grand lot in the lottery. Fraussens, yesterday a 
humble compositor, hdd pressed to make both ends meet 
and to feed and clothe his six children, of whom the 

aged fourteen was a grimy little printer’s devil, is 
today the possessor of a fortune more than sufficient for 
his wants—a hundred thousand dollars. The story 








people in the hope of winning the gros lot invested in 
a dozen or more!) and that that one he sent a small boy, 
the son of one of his companions in the printing house to 
buy, telling him that if he brought him back the lucky 
number he should have ten thousand dollars for his 
pains. Let us hope that he will keep his promise. 

The Exhibition has been so much to us, we have all 
lived so much by it and in it, that itis difficult to imagine 
what we shall do without it. Where shall we spend our 
evenings? Where shall we take our friends? It is small 
comfort to be told that the grounds will be kept up as 
public gardens. Wherein will they differ from all the 
many other public gardens Paris possesses? It is not the 
presence of the Machinery Hall, or the Central Dome, or 
even the Tour Eiffel itself, all three of which are to re- 
main, which will make up for departed glories, it will be 
worse, far worse than the play of Hamlet with the prince 
left out. Some few thousands of inveterate exhibitionites 
have truged daily to the Champs de Mars, what to sce or 
what to do I cannot think. Perhaps they have made 
some bet that the whole thirty millions of tickets would 
be sold and are thus doing their best to help winit. A 
little courage and they may accomplish their purpose. 
Over 28,500,000 were disposed of by the final day. Some 
secret spur to their activity there must be, for no one 
would seek the place for mere pleasure. The ground is 
churned up by the wheels of the carrier’s carts into a 
thick yellowish mud, that clings and will not be shaken 
off. Atevery few yards one comes upon excited dray- 
men swearing and vociferating as they hoist and tug 
huge cases on to their vans. The grass, few people 
would recognize as such; it has been torn and trampled 
into one sodden gray mass. The whilome quaint and 
picturesque Rue de Caire wears an aspect of deserted di- 
lapidation. The stalls all shut, the grave Orientals who 
kept them, the black-eyed Egyptian girls, the laughing 
impertinent donkey boys and the pretty white donkies 
have disappeared. At the Esplanade des Invalides it is 
still worse—the Javanese, the Annamites, the Ton- 
quinese and Senegalians have all gone home. Time to, 
poor things, their complexions varying from ebony to 
saffron were beginning to assume one universal tint of 
blueness, at least about the lips; they were going shiver- 
ingly, and were beginning to realize that life in the capi- 
tal is not all cakes and ale. Goldsmith's village was*a 
cheerful spot compared to those deserted by our dusky 
friends. 

Sic transit gloria mundi. There is a good deal of solid 
if not very original moralization to be done over the husk 
and shell of what has been the largest, finest and most 
successful exhibition the world has ever seen. But why 
take a melancholy view of it? Millions of people have 
been amused, instructed, entertained. France has gath- 
ered together the dwellers from the furthermost ends ef 
the world. Hands, black and white, have been grasped 
in good-will and fellowship. We know more of our 
fellow-men than we did a year ago;more of the kindly 
fruits of the earth; more, let us hope of the Great Genius 
who governs all. So let us, if we can, forget the heart- 
aches, the jealousies, the slights given or fancied, and 
say only, it was an immense undertaking. It was an 
immense success. Vive la France! 

PARIS, FRANCE. 
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THE HUMANITY OF CHRIST. 
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1. THE moral and spiritual condition of mankind, as 
historically developed in the present world, is summarily 
stated by Paul as follows: ‘‘ For all have sinned, and 
come short of the glory of God.” (Rom. iii, 23.) The 
Biblical record of the race, and the Biblical doctrine in 
regard to it, correspond with this statement. The real 
man with whom history deals, and whose earthly life it 
reports, is not the ideal man required in the Bible, and 
not the ideal man of whom psychology and ethics think, 
as demanded by faculties bestowed, relations subsisting, 
and resulting obligations and duties imposed. The latter 
is afar wiser, purer, happier, and better being than the 
former. This is the judgment of the race in regard to 
itself, and it certainly is the judgment of the Bible. The 
real man needs salvation. 

2. The doctrine of incarnation, as taught in the 

Bible, is that Christ—contemplated in his higher or di- 
vine nature as existing ‘‘ before the world was ”—for the 
purpose of affording this salvation, personally entered 
into the domain of humanity as to both body and soul; 
and that, on the anthropie or purely human side of his 
being, he became a man. This doctrine supposes a local 
and personal residence of divinity in humanity. Paul’s 
statement of the idea is that the Christ who was ‘ in the 
form of God,” and who “ thought it not robbery to be 
equal with God,” actually ‘‘took ipon him the form of 
a servant, and was madc in the likeness of men.” (Philip. 
ii, 6, 7.) John’s statement is that the personal and divine 
word or Logos who was “in the beginning,” who “‘ was 
with God,” and who “‘ was God,” was “‘ made flesh,” and 
‘that “‘in the flesh,” or in human nature, this Word 
“dwelt among” men, apd was seen and heard by them. 
(John i, 1-14, and I John iv, 2,3.) Human nature, ac- 
cording to both of these statements, became the special 
tabernacle of divinity. . 

The incarnation, thus taught, is limited to the human 
nature of Jesus of Nazareth, who was born of the Virgin 





Mary, and as human, had all the attributes of our com- 
mon humanity, as really as Paul or any other man. 
Christ, thus considered, was simply a man, without any 
displacement or suspension of his humanity by the incar- 
nation of divinity therein. He was, hence, the God-Man, 
as really divine as he was human, and as really human as 
he was divine. No other being that ever trod the earth 
presents the parallel of this fact, or even the remotest 
analogy to it. The fact, as to its mode, is a great mys- 
tery, and yet, as a fact to be believed, no mystery at all, 
since it is clearly taught in the Word of God. 

The doctrine of the Bible is that Jesus, while on earth, 
was sinlessly perfect as a man, and hence that he exhib- 
ited in his own life, to the fullest extent, all that is con- 
tained in the ideal man, and in this respect differed from 
the race with which he was by nature allied. This doc- 
trine is presented to us in two forms, the first of which 
is that of general statement. (II Cor. v, 21; Heb. iv, 15; 
Acts iii, 14, and John viii, 29.) The other form is that of 
the record given by the evangelists, who in telling the 
story of Christ’s earthly life, have drawn the picture of 
a perfect character, lived and acted out under conditions 
common to humanity. The picture is artless and simple 
in the language used; yet the absolute moral beauty and 
perfection of Jesus shine out in every part of it. We see 
him undera great variety of circumstances, and in the 
midst of numerous trials and provocations; but we see 
nothiny and hear nothing anywhere, suggestive of sin, 
or any bad passion. No one, taking Jesus upon the 
showing of his recorded acts and words, and judging of 
him thereby, can find a single point in his whole career 
for the slightest criticism. No other character was ever 
so carefully studied, and no other ever commanded such 
a universal tribute of homage from human thought. 
Scoffing infidelity, in the presence of this character, for- 
gets its sneer. 

Here, then, in this human Jesus of Nazareth, as we 
trace him through his public ministry to his death, we 
find these two facts: first, that in him divinity was in- 
carnated, without any suspension of his essential and 
complete humanity; secondly, that, as a man. he was 
sinlessly perfect, alike in his relations to God and man. 
This is the Jesus Christ, the God-Man, that for some thrée 
years and a half conducted a public ministry among the 
Jews, that spake as man never before spake, that 
wrought miracles in proof of his words, and that was at 
last ‘‘ put to death in the flesh” on the cross. No other 
humanity was ever the incarnating tabernacle of divin- 
ity. Jesus of Nazareth, the sinless man, was, in the 
counsels of Heaven, selected for this purpose, and conse- 
crated to the ends sought thereby. In this respect he 
stands peerless and alone in the history of the world. 
** Behold the Man!” 

3. The incarnation of Christ in humanity was not ter- 
minated by the death of Jesus on the cross. This death 
was not his annihilation as to either body or soul, and 
was not their permanent separation. The crucified and 
buried body rose from the dead on the third day, without 
any corruption or decay; and the soul, which, at death, 
temporarily passed into Hades, or the invisible world, 
came back, and re-inhabited that body as it was after the 
resurrection. The severed humanity cf Jesus, in its en- 
tirety of body and soul, was speedily restored; and in 
that restored humanity the incarnation was continued. 
This is the doctrine which Peter, in expounding a 
prophecy in regard to Christ made by David, both as- 
sumed and preached in his address to the Jews on the 
day of Pentecost. (Acts ii, 25-28.) Peter told them that 
God had ‘“‘made that same Jesus, whom” they had ‘‘cru- 
cified, both Lord and Christ.” (Acts ii, 36.) 

This Christ Jesus, in his risen body, met his disciples at 
different times after his resurrection, and identified him- 
self to them ‘‘ by many infallible proofs,” as the same 
Christ that had died on the cross. (Acts i, 3.) There 
were no such changes in his body, or in him, or in his 
manner of intercourse with them, as to exclude their 
perfect recognition of him. He was not “ de-incarnized” 
by his death or his resurrection, and was not so changed 
as to imply that he had laid aside any part of his human- 
ity. He was still the God-Man as really as he was before 
death, and, as such, appeared at sundry times to ‘his dis- 
ciples for forty days, and spoke to them ‘of the things 
pertaining to the kingdom of God.” (Acts i, 3.) 

4. The ascension of Christ into Heaven did not termi- 
nate his incarnation in humanity. The fact, as shown 
by the record, is that he left neither his body nor his soul 
in this world, but carried both with him, as a part of his 
own Personality, when he ascended into Heaven, and 
‘*sat down on the right hand of the Majesty on high.” 
(Acts i, 10, 11, and Heb. i, 3.) It was the God-Man, the 
theanthropic Christ, who had appeared ‘‘in the flesh,” 
who had died ‘‘in the flesh,” and who “ in the flesh” had 
risen from the dead, that carried his human nature with 
him when he went back to Heaven, and that now there 
exists and there acts as the God-Man. ‘This same Je- 
sus,” said the angels to the wondering disciples, ‘‘ which 
is taken up from you into Heaven, shall so come in like 
manner as ye have seen him go into Heaven.” (Acts i, 


11.) He is the same alike in his departure and return. 


Peter speaks of ‘‘ this same Jesus” as being received into 
Heaven, and as there remaining until the fulfillment of 
the whole scheme of prophecy in regard to him. (Acts 
iii, 21.) 

Paul, in his Epistle to the Philippians, refers to Christ 
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as having a ‘‘ glorious body ” in Heaven, and to this body 
as the model after which the bodies of his redeemed peo- 
ple will be ‘* fashioned ” when he comes to raise the dead 
and judge the world. Then what the Apostle calls ‘‘ our 
vile body,” better translated as ‘‘ the body of our humili- 
ation,” will be ‘‘ fashioned like unto his glorious body.” 
(Philip. iii, 20,21.) This language clearly implies that 
Christ’s body in Heaven is a human body. In that body 
he will make his second advent, and hence will come as 
‘the Son of man” as well as “the Son of God.” Paul 
speaks of him as “‘ that Man,” by whom God “ will judge 
the world in righteousness,” applying to him the term 
man after his resurrection and ascension into Heaven. 
(Acts xvii, 3.) 

What the Bible says about the priestly office of Christ 
in Heaven supposes his humanity in that world. We are 
told that ‘‘ Jesus, the Son of God,” has passed ‘‘ into 
Heaven itself,” as the ‘‘ High Priest of our profession,” 
and with reference to his humanity he is set before us as 
a High Priest who can “‘ be touched with the feeling of 
our infirmities.” The reason assigned for this fact is 
that he was once ‘in all points tempted like as we are,” 
and that having been thus tempted, ‘‘ he is able to suc- 
cor them that are tempted.” (Heb. ii, 18, and iv, 15.) 
There is neither pertinency nor force in this reason, ex- 
cept upon the supposition of Christ’s humanity in Heav- 
en. Withdraw this element from his heavenly life, and 
he ceases to be the ‘‘ High Priest” described in the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews. 

Christ, in a word, having dwelt on earth in human na- 
ture, in that nature died on the cross, rose from the dead, 
and ascended into Heaven; and in Heaven he still retains 
the same nature, and in it acts as really as he did on 
earth. His incarnation in humanity was not for time 
merely, but for eternity, and not for this world simply, 
but also for Heaven. His abiding humanity is the con- 
clusion to be drawn from the facts and the teaching of 
the Bible. ; 

5. What Paul says in his First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, with regard to the resurrection of the dead, sheds 
important light on the doctrine of Christ’s humanity, 
alike on earth and in Heaven. Take the following 
points: . 

(1.) The Apostle, after adverting to the fact that Christ 
rose from the dead, to the evidence of this fact, and also 
the theoretical consequences resulting from its denial, 
proceeds to say: 

‘** But now is Christ risen from the dead, and become the 
first-fruits of them that slept. For since by man came 
death, by man came alsothe resurrection of the dead. For 
as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive. 
Butevery man in his own order; Christ the first-fruits; 
afterward they that are Christ’s at hiscoming.” (I Cor. xv, 
20-23.) 

The resurrection of Christ und that of his people are 
here connected, the former being regarded as the guar- 
anty and model of the latter. Their humanity partici- 
pating in the fate of his humanity in the fact of death, 
will also participate in the destiny of his humanity in the 
fact of resurrection. His resurrection as ‘‘the first-fruits,” 
is already an accomplished fact; and theirs will be such 
‘*at his coming.” His was a bodily resurrection, and 
so will theirs be. His humanity and their humanity are 
allied in death and in the resurrection, and hence parti- 
cipant in essentially the same facts. Such is the import 
of the above passage. 

2.) This, however, is not all that Paul says on the sub- 
ject. He further says: 

* The first man [Adam] is of the earth, earthy; the sec- 
ond man |Christ] isthe Lord from Heaven. As is the 
earthy, such are they also that are earthy; and as is the heav- 
enly, such are they also that are heavenly. And as we have 
borne the image of the earthy, we shall also bear the image 
of the heavenly.’”’ (I Cor. xv, 47-49.) 

It is important to observe that the Apostle is here 
speaking simply of the body, or the corporeal part of 
human nature, alike with reference to Christians and to 
Christ. Here they bear ‘‘ the image of the earthy,” and 
in this respect are like Adam as he was when on earth; 
but in Heaven they will bear ‘‘ the image of the heaven- 
ly,” and, in this réspect, be like Christ, as he is in Heaven, 
having bodies ‘* fashioned like unto his glorious body.” 
(Philip. iii, 21.) ‘‘ Community of nature with mankind” 
will, according to Paui’s conception, be as true of Christ 
in Heaven as it was on earth. That which was ‘“‘corrup- 
tible” in him when on earth, has ‘‘ put on incorruption”; 
and that which was ‘‘ mortal” in him, has ‘ put on im- 
mortality.” The same will be true of his people when 
‘*the trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall be raised 
incorruptible,” and the living ‘‘shall be changed.” (I Cor. 
xv, 52-54.) Then they shall bear the image of the heav- 
enly body of Christ. 

(3.) We have, moreover, from the pen of the same Apos- 
tle, and in the same chapter, a description, in general 
terms, of this heavenly likeness to Christ's ‘‘ glorious 
body.” The resurrection-bodies of his people are spoken 
of as being incorruptible, as being glorious and powerful, 
and also as being spiritual bodies, in contrast with their 
bodies of flesh and blood on earth. (I Cor. xv, 48, 44.) 
If then the bodies of Christians in Heaven are, after the 
resurrection, ‘‘ fashioned like unto” Christ’s ‘ glorious 
body” in that world, it follows, as a necessary inference, 
that his humanity and theirs in Heaven will in this re- 
spect be similar. What Paul says about their resurrec- 





tion bodies is applicable to ‘‘ his glorious body,” and so 
far gives us an idea of that body. Christ does not, ac- 
cording to this teaching, abdicate or lay aside his com- 
munity with human nature in the skies. He took upon 
him this nature when he came to earth, and he retains it 
in Heaven, and is there as really the theanthropic Christ, 
the God-Man, as he was when on earth. Whether we 
think of him as in Heaven or on earth, we are thinking 
of the divine and human Lord Jesus, not less human in 
Heaven than when here, and not more divine there than 
here. 

(4.) What the Apostle says in the same chapterin re- 
spect to Christ’s final delivery of the kingdom to God the 
Father, when ‘‘ the end” shall come, and when Christ 
‘*shall have put down all rule, and all authority and 
power,” that God, as God, may thereafter ‘‘ be all in all,” 
obviously relates to the termination of his special and 
mediatorial work of grace in the salvation of sinners and 
in no way affects his continued humanity in Heaven. 
(I Cor. xv, 24-28.) This ending of a completed mediation 
by the accomplishment of all its purposes, does not imply 
that the union between the human and the divine in 
Christ will then be dissolved, and that thereafter his ex- 
istence will cease to carry with it the human element. 
There is nothing in the language of Paul, with reference 
to what he terms “ the end,” to sustain or even suggest 
this idea. The Bible argument on the subject stands just 
as it would stand if this language had never been used. 

6. The amazing wonder of providence and revelation 
involved in the doctrine of the God-Man as established in 
the historic Christ—than which nothing can be more 
wonderful—has, as already intimated, for its object, the 
restoration, pardon, justification, exaltation, glorifica- 
tion, and eternal salvation of sinners of the human race. 
Whether God would do anything for the attainment of 
this end, and if so, then what it would be, are questions 
in respect to which, except as informed by his action, we 
are not either competent judges or competent objectors. 
The case, however, in its relation to human thought, is 
most materially altered when God himself has acted and 
given us such a system as that contained in the Christol- 
ogy of the Bible. We are competent to apprehend and 
believe this system as true, and thus see the divine Christ 
in his humanity and work on earth, and in his humanity 
and work in Heaven. 

This is the one great idea—namely, Christ in his per- 
manent humanity in both worlds, and essentially the 
same in both—which it has been the object of this article 
to set before the reader. Such a Christ exalts and glori- 
fies humanity in the very act of taking it upon himself, 
and therein showing the high spiritual elevation which is 
possible to it. Such a Christ offers to humanity its clear- 
est, simplest and best facility for becoming acquainted 
with ‘the invisible God,” especially in relation to the af- 
fections of his infinite heart. Such a Christ, in himself 
having tasted death, and also risen from the dead and as- 
cended into Heaven, guarantees a like resurrection to all 
his people, and in his own history opens the gates of im- 
mortality to human hope. He puts the stamp of immor- 
tality on humanity and brings immortality to light in his 
own record. Such a Christ, in what he was and in what 
he did when “in the flesh” on earth, supplies historical 
materials that enable us to follow him into Heaven, to 
identify him as a personal reality there, to think of him 
as he is there, and in what he is doing there in human be- 
half, and, in a word, to make him the most familiar and 
best-known object presented to thought in the spirit- 
realm. Such a Christ, possessing our nature alike on 
earth and in Heaven, invested with human sympathies, 
bestowing these sympathies on all who seek his help, and 
once “ia all points tempted like as we are,” is eminently 
adapted to inspire the heart with comfort and hope in the 
great struggle of life. Such a Christ, in a nature and 
under conditions common to him and the race, teaching 
us by his own living example as well as by his words, 
presents to us a lovely and beautiful life to imitate—a life 
not foreign to our nature, not out of harmony with our 
relations, not above our apprehension; a life that speaks 
to the heait and with the warm and eloquent affections 
of the heart as no mere words can speak. Such a Christ, 
by his own life, simplifies the idea of perfect virtue and 
gives it a sweetness and charm that cannot be found in 
the technicalities of formulated dogma. The life of such 
a Christ, in the Person who lived it, brings before the eye 
of thought an object to love, a Friend to trust and a hal- 
lowed companionship to bless us forever. The existence 
of such a Christ, declared to be real and on earth believed 
to be real, enriches our existence here and clears away all 
doubt as to our more glorious existence hereafter. 

It is well known to every careful reader of the Bible 
that the second coming of this Christ was to the Apostles 
a cherished and delightful thought. While not informed 
as to the date of this coming, they nevertheless, believed 
in it, and by him were taught soto believe. The Christ of 
whom they thought as thuscoming,and whose coming was 
so precious to them, is the divine and human Christ whom 
they preached to the world, not the divine without the 
human, or the human without the divine, but both in the 
same person. The humanity of Christ in his return to this 
world was identified with that return. The fact was to 
them, notadry dogma merely for the intellect to handle, 
buta practical and cheering power. They felt it as a liv- 
ing inspiration. ' 

The humanity of Christ—begun on earth, continued in 


Heaven, and lasting forever—is then an element in hig 
glorious Personality with which we cannot dispense ip 
our conception of him. It brings us near to him and 
him nearto us. This humanity, while no superfluity in 
his Person, and certainly no degradation of that P 

when connected with his divinity, and interpreted by the 
purpose for which it was assumed, and also when cop- 
sidered in the absolute purity that adorned it, shines out 
as the climax of remedial grace. Infinite power, infinite 
goodness, and amazing condescension come before ug in 
the same Person. Such a Saviour may well command 
the best service of human thought, and evoke alike the 
admiration and gratitude of all hearts. We cannot con- 
ceive how the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ 
could have interposed in our behalf by any method better 
than the one hehasadopted. In Christ he comes to us 
in our nature, and makes that nature our facility incom- 
ing tohim. The words, ‘‘I am the Way, the Truth, and 
the Life,” fall very appropriately from the lips of 
this Christ. Happy is that man who, believing in the 
truth of these words makes Christ his personal Saviour, 
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Tsar the strike of the children is not yet over is prob- 
ably due to the circumstance that, unlike other strikers, 
they are supported by their parents, to whom education 
does not seem an unmitigated good. When house and 
land are gone and spent, learning is no doubt most excel- 
lent; but in the mean time if one’s boyscan add five shil- 
lings a week to one’s wages, it seems better than acquir- 
ing the three R’s, or even the use of the globes. That 
item in the juvenile demands, “all schools free to the 
fifth standard,” bears the obvious mark of an adult 
hand. What boys want is shorter hours, shorter tasks, 
and not to be “kept from the play-ground, oftentimes 
upon no ground whatever.” One of their grievances 
touches me nearly; they bear a banner with ‘‘ Less Pars- 
ing” on it. This is surely very moderate. If their views 
were what is called ‘‘ extreme,” they would have em- 
blazoned on their flag ‘‘ No Grammar.” For what a 
wretched thing it is (when you come to think of it); how 
dry, how dull, how incomprehensible! It must be ad- 
mitted, however, that these lads belong to the lower or- 
ders, and have never seen a Greek grammar; if ever the 
public schoolboy takes to rising in his thousands the 
Greek grammar is duomed; it will be the first book in his 
index expurgatorius, and ought to be burnt by the com- 
mon hangman. 

It isa sign of the times that these school-board lads 
should thus.‘‘ demonstrate,” and with an eye to their 
own advantage. It is nearly 700 years ago since any- 
thing of the kind took place, and religious enthusiasm 
and not self-interest was then their motive. In 12ila 
multitude of German children amounting, as some 
say, to 90,000, and commanded by a child, set out for the 
purpose of recovering the Holy Land from the infidel. 
They reached Genoa in safety, but found the sea “‘ an un- 
unexpected obstacle,” which shows that they had not 
passed the fifth standard. The poor little fellows tried to 
get home again, and 30,000 arrived at Marseilles, where 
‘* part were murdered, many starved and the rest sold to 
the Saracens.”’ It is no wonder that juvenile enthusiasm 
was damped for some time to come. 

A wielder of the “divining rod” has got into a hole—and 
unfortunately not a water-hole—by trusting himself to 
Professor Lankester. After solemnly detecting running 
water in certain spots by the twitching of his V-shaped 
hazel twig, this gentleman was blindfolded and led over 
the self-same spots, when his hazel could twig nothing. 
Nay, even when he was placed over a conduit of running 
water did the rod exhibit the least sign of excitement. 
It is a great mistake for a miracle-monger to put himself 
into the hands of a man of science. 

A very able medical paper has been discoursing about 
the depression, both physical and mental, of the profes- 
sional classes: nothing is more common than to find them 
‘** below par.” The average well-to-do workman, it says, 
does not suffer from this disease: ‘‘ he whistles and sings; 
he has more courage and more hope.” The reason of this 
is, it goes on to say, because he has more stamina and 
steadier health. But here I think isamistake. Thepro- 
fessional man is, of course, much better off; but the 
battle of life in these days is a hard one, and he is always 
‘speculating for the fall,” apprehensive for the time 
when his strength and wits shall fail him, or of the 
chance of his business falling off. His very foresight is 
of disadvantage to him; and on the contrary, the work- 
ingman’s want of prudence, as it is called (which includes 
the foresight), keeps off foreboding. He “takes short 
views.” ‘‘ To trust in Providence and take short views,” 
says Sidney Smith, ‘‘is the secret of happiness and pre 
vents men from falling below par.” 

A Jewish journal has been protesting against our stage 
Jew, and especially against the comic one. It complains 
that it is not a type but a caricature, and goes on to 887 
that it would not be endured but far the almost universal 
ignorance that prevails among us of what a Jew is like. 
“We have known people of respectable middle-class 
standing who, on meeting a Jew at a social gathering for 
the first time, have been quite surprised to find that he 
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could have been held, unless it was in church; for 
here, at least, the Jew is everywhere. 1t is possible that 
they may be only 1-350 of the population; but in that 
case they must be concentrated in London and Brighton. 
There are places—and not synagogs either—where the 
Gentiles are a distinct minority. How people who fre- 
quent theaters should be unacquainted with Jews, seems 
strange indeed; for there are plenty of them in the thea- 
ters. They are a theater-loving race. The comic Jew, it 
is true, israre. I know many Jews, and some of them 
are very good fellows; but nota single comic one. Their 
humor, when they have any, is cynical. The Jewish 
journal speaks of ‘‘ the relics of medieval prejudice”; but 
no one associates Isaac of York with a Jew financier, or 
even Mr. Moss, of the Minories. There are plenty of 
Jews in real life for the playwright to draw from; and if 
he draws them ill, the unlikeness cannot certainly be as- 
cribed to the causes it suggests. 

Collaboration in novel writing is getting to be quite a 
common occurrence. One gentleman does the plot, and 
the other the dialog; or better still (tho surely a little 
dangerous in the case of such sensitive natures), a lady is 
intreduced into the partnership, to do the love scenes 
from her view of the question. Men are apt to make 
mistakes in this matter and vice versa. An author was 
once discovered to be a spinster from her describing a 
husband and wife going on with a quarrel at the break- 
fast-table at the exact point where they had left it at sup- 
per time. Still collaboration doesn’t do in everything. 
In athletics, for instance, it was recently discovered 
that two gentlemen were in the habit of entering one - 
another’s names for races, instead of theirown. The less 
speedy of the two modestly appeared on the list and was 
given a start on account of the indifference of his previ- 
ous performances, which the quick one ran for him and 
won. Untouched by this spectacle of so much: friend- 
ship, a magistrate has sent both Orestes and Pylades to 
jail for obtaining money under false pretenses. 

Every one has a right to his own opinion as regards 
erecting monuments in cathedrals to favorite authors. 
One does not see why a popular author should not have 
his niche in Westminster Abbey or St. Paul’s,as well as 
those statesmen and generals whose names but for that 
circumstance would in many cases be forgotten. Still 
Charles Dickens’s view that his best monument was in the 
hearts of his readers, seems to me the true one. In the 
case of a divine there is some association with the 
cathedral; in that of the imaginative writer there is none. 
He is almost always, what has been aptly termed ‘‘a 
Canopist,” one whose church is the canopy of Heaven, 
and whose creed is without dogma. Where his literary 
claims, as in Dickens’s case are national and overwhelm- 
ing, itisa different matter; but where difference of opin- 
ion as to merit or influence is widespread, it is a pity to 
provoke discussion. Tablets on houses which have been 
the homes of eminent personages invest our streets with 
interest, and rescue them from monotony and dullness, 
but on the cathedral wall they are often out of place; if 
the person it is designed to honor is buried elsewhere, 
the record seems still more hollow and artificial. 

In Siam it seems that to write on a postcard unfavorable 
news of its people and government is a little dangerous, 
andinvolves seven months imprisonment. One is sorry 
for the victim; but what a fool a man must be to write to 
his wife, apropos of the country in which he was a set- 
tler, ‘* All vices flourish here. What a contrast to the 
high civilization of Japan,” and omit to put these senti- 
ments into an inclosure. Yet how similar, in a less de- 
gree, is the conduct of many of us at home. I have read 
postcards (directed I beg to say to myself, however) full 
of the most private and compromising matters, such as 
one would even speak of in a whisper,and all to save a half- 
penny. That is really about what it comes to; it is not 
to save time—for there are correspondence cards for that 
very purpose you have only to slip into an envelop— 

but to save money. It is impossible to exaggerate the 
meanness of that large class of our fellow-creatures who 
delight in niggardly economies. There is nothing more 
useful than the open postcard when making a legitimate 
complaint because it is liable to be read by those who can 
redress it, as well as the offender; but it is not intended 
as a vehicle for ill temper, discourtesy, accounts of our 
friends’ diseases, or proposals of marriage. 

It is curious how late in the day of human existence 
the question of excessive hours of toil is beginning to as- 
sert its proper place. To produce such apathy it must 
have taken indeed generations of slavery. The old po- 
litical economists give the matter comparatively small 
importance. Their notion of self interest seems to have 
been almost entirely confined to getting money. That 
will, of course, be always a very powerful motive, and 
rightfully so, since the effort to obtain it makes the great- 
hess of anation. But it isnow becoming generally under- 
stood that gold—and especially copper and silver—may be 
bought too dear. Let your great discoverers—your Edi- 
sons and the like—rise early, and burn the midnight oil, 
and keep their noses at the grindstone all day long; they 
likeit, and they sell their patents for millions; but for those 
who have no such ambition, and no chance of patents, 
it has begun to dawn upon them that they should have 
an hour or two a day to themselves, besides what are 
Spent in needful slumber. It may be “‘ quarreling with 
their bread and butter,” but, even if they lose their but- 


sity of eating their meals standing. As to“ trade flying 
the country” this is a consideration which can hardly 
have much weight with the man who sacrifices two- 
thirds of his existence upon the altar of trade, or with 
the woman who makes a shirt for a penny, and has to 
find the needle and thread. The time, one fears, is a long 
way off, when by the proper recognition of this matter, 
all over the world, trade will have no need to fly, but in 
the mean time, at whatever cost, it is certain that the 
people of this country will more and more insist on having 
time to breathe, to think, to eat, and, in a word to be men 
and not mere machines. When the Saturday half holi- 
day was instituted, it was affirmed by many employers 
of labor that the work was done so much better, by those 
less weary ‘‘ hands,” that the loss of time was made up 
to them. I[f this be true, why should not efforts be made 
in the same direction? Lord Rosebery accounts it ‘‘shame- 
ful” that a tramway man in fifty years’ service must 
needs spend thirty-sevenand a half of them at his mo- 
notonous toil, but adds that the reform of this gigantic 
evil must come from the action of the victims themselves, 
since in that of the legislature there is no hope at all. 
But what are the women to do? Is the ‘‘ Bridge of Sighs” 
to remain for another fifty years the only means of re- 
lease ? 
Southey used to complain that what seemed to be an 
advantage in his case, namely, that he wrote both prose 
and poetry well, was in fact a disadvantage. The pub- 
lic resent the ‘‘ admirable Crichton,” and refuse to believe 
that a man can be a good poet if he writes good prose, 
and vice versa. The same sort of misfortune has, it 
seems, befallen the author of ‘‘ Vice Versa.” The review- 
ers, or some of them, decline to accept his novel, ‘‘ The 
Pariah,” upon the ground that no man has a right to be 
a humorist and a novelist also. That strikes me, at least, 
as the chief reason for their objecting to it. It is true 
that it isa book much too full of disagreeable people, and 
with a distressing ending, but of its power and origi- 
nality there can be no doubt. The Pariah himself is one 
of the most pathetic creatures in fiction. The lady who 
marries his father to benefit her children is a character of 
which any novelist might be proud, tho he could hardly 
be pleased with her. Mr. Chadwick is drawn from life, 
tho certainly not from high life. These excellencies are 
almost ignored, because Mr. Anstey has not given us an- 
other ‘‘ Vice Versa.” I wish he had:done so with all my 
heart, but I am still thankful for his novel, which is by 
no means ‘‘a small mercy.” That we have no young 
painter in it, wrapt in ‘‘ his art” should be in itself a 
cause of gratitude. How I hate that painter! 
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(WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO SOME QUOTATIONS 
BY DR. BRIGGS.) 
BY BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD, D.D., 
PROFESSOR OF THEOLOGY IN PRINCETON SEMINARY. 


** CONTROVERSIALISTS in general,” says the late Princi- 
pal Cunningham, in one of his essays, ‘‘ have shown an 
intense and irresistible desire to prove that their peculiar 
opinions were supported by the Fathers, or by the Re- 
formers, or by the great divines of their own Church; 
and have often exhibited a great want both of wisdom 
and candor in the efforts they have made to effect this 
object.” We have earnestly sought toavoid this danger 
and to assume a purely historical point of view in our 
study of the teaching of the British theologians of the 
Westminster age as to the extent and effect of inspira- 
tion. They are certainly entitled to have their opinions 
accurately represented; and we, on the other hand, would 
be unwilling to be understood as indorsing their whole 
teaching. Nevertheless, they appear to us very distinctly 
to teach both the verbal inspiration of the Scriptures and 
the inerrancy of the original autographs, and we have 
therefore felt it incumbent upon us to examine the evi- 
dence to the contrary which has been presented by Dr. 
C. A. Briggs in his recent book, entitled ‘‘ Whither ?”. 

Dr. Briggs devotes two sections to the subject of the 
present paper (pp. 64-68 and 68-73). In the former he 
presents a catena of six quotations under the caption: 
‘‘We shall give the opinions of a few Presbyterians of 
the seventeenth century on this subject, in order to show 
how far modern divines have departed from the West- 
minster doctrine of the Bible.” It is, perhaps, not per- 
fectly certain to what immediate antecedent the words 
‘‘this subject” here refer. But, in any event, the catena 
of citations is meant to show that the Scriptures, in the 
estimation of the Westminster men, are not inspired in 
their ‘“‘ verbal expression.” In the second section, two 
quotations are given to illustrate the statement that ‘‘ the 
Westminster divines did not teach the inerrancy of the 
original autographs.” 

We take up the catena on verbal inspiration first; and 
(on the principle of ex pede Herculem) we begin with the 
last quotation. It is from John Ball’s Catechism and 
reads as follows: ; 

“The testimony of the Spirit doth not teach or assure 
us of the letters, syllables, or several words of holy 
Scripture, which are only a vessel, to carry and convey 
that heavenly light unto us, but it doth seal in our hearts 
the saving truth contained in those sacred Writings into 











ter by it, it is better to have dry bread without the neces- 





Now, on the assumption that the sole conclusive evi- 
dence that the Scriptures are the Word of God, is the 
witness of the Holy Spirit in the heart, such a passage as 
this might seem to assert that only the matter of 
Scripture is inspired. But tho this mhy be Dr. Briggs’s 
point of view, it is not John Ball’s. The very object of 
the passage quoted, is rather to guard against this over- 
working of the testimony of the Spirit; it is one of six 
rules which are given professedly ‘to prevent mistak- 
ing” in the use of this evidence. The immediately suc- 
ceeding rule warns us that “the Spirit doth not lead 
them in whom it dwelleth, absolutely and at once into 
all truth, but into all truth necessary to salvation, and 
by degrees”; and one of the previous ones warns us not 
to forget that it is ‘ private, not publique; testifying 
only to him that is endued therewith.” Ball’s object, 
thus, is not to suggest that the Scriptures are not verbally 
inspired; but to deny that this can be proved by ‘the tes- 
timony of the Spirit.” By other forms of testimony, 
however (he teaches) it can be proved; and resting upon 
them as giving a ‘‘ certainty of the mind,” he unhesitat- 
ingly teaches verbal inspiration. Let us hear his state- 
ment of it. 

““Q. What call you the word of God? 

“A. The holy Scripture immediatly inspired, which is 
contained in the Books of the Old and New Testament. . . . 
“Q. What is it to be immediately inspired? 

“A. To be immediately inspired, is to be as it were 
breathed, and to come from the Father by the Holy Ghost, 
without all means. 

*“Q. Were the Scriptures thus inspired? 

“A. Thus the holy Scriptures in the Originals were 
inspired both for matter and words.” 

Examination of the other quotations, given in this 
catena, would lead us to similar results. In the first of 
them, for example, quoted from Lyford, the writer is 
not speaking of inspiration at all, but is arguing the 
widely different question whether the Word of God, that 
is, as he defines it (p. 46), ‘‘ the mind and will of God,” is 
so completely conveyed in translations that the un- 
learned may have in them a divine foundation for faith. 
But tho he holds that ‘‘ Divine Truth in English, is as 
truly the Word of God, as the same Scriptures delivered 
in the Originall, Hebrew or Greek”; he feels bound to 
add: ‘‘yet with this difference, that the same is per- 
fectly, immediately, and most absolutely in the Originall 
Hebrew or Greek, in other Translations, as the vessels 
wherein it is presented to us, and as far forth as they do 
agree with the Originalls.” The difference between the 
originals and the translations arises from the ‘fact that 
‘the Translators were ‘not assissted immediately by the 
Holy Ghost,” while ‘‘such extraordinary assistance is 
needful to one, that shall indite atiy part of Scripture” 
(p. 50). With all his tendency to defend the value of 
translations, therefore, he does not assimilate the in- 
spiration of the originals to the divine element common to 
the two. 

This enhancement of translations is carried, perhaps, 
a step higher by another of Dr. Briggs’s witnesses, Rich- 
ard Capel. The quotation which is made from him is 
somewhat spoiled in its effect on the reader, by the omis- 
sion of the italicizing which indicated the words that 
Capel was borrowing from his opponent. For Capel is 
here not calmly stating his own view, but controverting 
another’s. He is inveighing against the carelessness of 
the welfare of human souls, which is shown by those 
who dwell upon the uncertainties of copies and the falli- 
bilities of scribes and translators, as if the saving Word of 
God does not persist through all these dangers. Itis this 
mode of procedure which he says ‘‘ may let in Atheisme 
like a flood”; the passage quoted by Dr. Briggs being a 
positing of difficulties which he at once sets himself ‘‘ to 
help” by laying down a series of contrary propositions. 
Accordingly, he had said at an earlier point (p. 38): 

“ T cannot but confesse that it sometimes makes my heart 
ake, when I seriously consider what is said, That we can- 
not assure ourselves that the Hebrew in the Old Testa- 
ment, and the Greck in the New, are the right Hebrew and 
Greek, any further then our Masters and Tutors, and the 
General consent of all the Learned in the world do so 
say, not one dissenting. .. . All infallibility in matters 
of this nature having long since left the world.. . . And 
to the like purpose is that. observation, That the two Tables 
written immediately by Moses and the Prophets, and the 
Greek copies immediately penned by the Apostles and 
Apostolical men are all lost,or not to be made use of except 
by a very few. And that we have none in Hebrew or 
Greek, but what are transcribed. Now transcribers are 
ordinary men, subject to mistake, may faile, having no 
unerring spirit to hold their hands in writing. 

‘“‘These be terrible blasts, and do little else when they meet 
with a weak head and heart, but open the doore to Athe- 
isme, and quite to fling off the bridle, which onely can hold 
them and us in the wayes of truth and piety: this is to fill 
the conceits of men with evil thoughts against the Purity 
of the Originals: And ifthe Fountains run not clear, the 
Translation cannot be clean.” 

Capel’s purpose, in a word, is not to depreciate the in- 
fallibility of the autographs, but to vindicate the general 
purity of the transmission in copies and translations. The 
originals were‘‘the dictates of the Spirit,”and their writers, 
being “‘indued with the infallible spirit,” ‘might not 
erre”(cf. “Remains,” pp. 12,38, 48, 55; “‘Tentation,” fourth 
part, pp. 244, etc.). His tendency was not to lower the 
autographs toward the level of the translations, but to ele- 
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by claiming for them a kind of secondary (providential) 
inspiration. Accordingly, altho he would confess that the 
transmitters of Scripture, had ‘‘no unerring spirit to hold 
their hands in writing,” he yet asserted that God so.as- 
sisted them ‘‘ that for the main they should not erre,”and 
‘* did so hold the hands and direct the pens of the trans- 
Jators, so that the translations might well be called the 
Word of God” (p, 31). No student of the history of doc- 
trine need be told that the affinities of this view are with 
the highest, even the most mechanical theory of inspira- 
tion (cf. Ladd, ‘‘Doctrine of Sacred Scripture,” Vol. IT, 
pp. 182, sq.) 

Samuel Rutherford, the first writer whom Dr. Briggs 
quotes to prove that ‘‘the Westminster divines did not 
teach the inerrancy of the original autographs,” is an 
even more extreme representative of the same type of 
thought that Capel stands for. If the reader will read 
the long passage quoted from him in ‘“‘ Whither?’ with 
an eye to the italics which mark the phraseology bor- 
rowed from John Goodwin whom Rutherford is there re- 
futing, he will not fail to catch a hint of Rutherford’s 
high doctrine. Rutherford here, in a word, is almost 
bitterly attacking Goodwin’s assertions of the fallibility 
of the transmission of Scripture; over against which he 
posits an ‘‘unerring and undeclinable providence” (p. 
363) presiding over it. So far is he from suggesting that 
the autographs are not inerrant, that he is almost ready 
to assert that all the copies and translations are inerrant 
too. He evidently feels himself to be making a great 
concession, and to be almost straining the truth, when he 
admits that there maybe ‘ errours of number, genealo- 
gies, etc., of writing in the Scripture, as written” [i.e., in 
the manuscript form] ‘‘ or printed.” Tho God has used 
means which, considered in themselves, are fallible, in 
transmitting the Scriptures; yet he has not left the trans- 
mission to their fallibility, but has added an unerring 
providence, keeping them from slipping. He urges that 
Goodwin’s argument ‘‘makes as much against Christ, 
and his Apostles, as against us,” for they, too, had but 
copies of the Old }estament, the scribes and translators 
of which were then no more than now, ‘‘immed‘ately in- 
spired Prophets,” and were consequently liable to errors; 
so that ‘‘if ye remove an unerring providence, who doubts 
but men might addea 4 or subtract, and so vitiate the 
fountaine sense? and omit, points, change consonants, 
which in the Hebrew and Greek, both might quite alter 
the sense?” Yet both Christ and the Apostles appeal to the 
Scriptures freely, with such phrases as ‘‘as David saith,” 
and the like, staking their trustworthiness on the true 
transmission. Nor will he allow the argument that it is 
the inerrancy of the quoters not of the text quoted, which 
is our safeguard in such cases; this, he says, presumes 
‘that Christ and the Apostles might, and did tinde errours 
and mis-printings even in written” [i.e,, manuscript] 
‘* Scripture, which might reduce the Church in after 
ages to an invincible ignorance in matters of faith, and 
yet they gave no notice to the Church thereof.” To 
Rutherford, therefore, the whole Scriptures were spoken 
by the Holy Ghost (pp. 353, 354), were all written by God 
(p. 373), are a more sure word than an immediate oracle 
from Heaven :p. 193), and were written under an in- 
fluence which secured them from error and mistake (pp. 
386, 369, etc.). 

It is an interesting indication of the universality of 
high views of inspiration that John Goodwin, Ruther- 
ford’s adversary in this treatise, himself held them. So 
far as the points we are here interested in are concerned, 
indeed, the dispute was little more than a logomachy, 
since Rutherford and his friends were constrained to ad- 
mit (tho sometimes grudgingly, that the providential 
preservation of Scripture is not so perfect but that some 
errors have found their way into the copies, and that the 
translations are only in a derived sense the Word of God, 
and only so far forth as they truly represent the originals: 
while Goodwin was ready to allow that God's providence 
is active in preserving the manuscript transmission sub- 
stantially pure, and that the truth of God is adequately 
conveyed in any good translation. In Goodwin’s reply 
to his assailants it is made abundantly apparent that he 
too believed in the inerrancy of the autographs, his objec- 
tion to calling copies and translations the Word of God, 
in every sense, turning just on this, that no one extant 
copy or translation is errorlessly the Word of God (see 
‘The Divine Authority of the Scriptures,” pp. 8, 9, 11, 
12, 18). 

But what about Richard Baxter? Dr. Briggs tells us 
that he ‘“‘ was the leading Presbyterian of his time,” and 
that *‘ he knew what he was about in his warning,” which 
is quoted as Dr. Briggs’s final proof that ‘‘ the Westmin- 
ster divines did not teach the inerrancy of the original 
autographs.” But the passage that is quoted has again 
really nothing to do with the inerrancy of the auto- 
graphs. It is only one of Baxter’s frequently repeated 
statements of his sound apologetical position as to the 
relative value of different portions of Scripture and the 
relative importance of the sense and letter. It is partly 
on account of his firm grasp and clear expression and 
defense of this apologetical position, that we think of 
Baxter as one of the wisest and soundest writers on the 
subject of Scripture in his day. Despite the fact that he 
has been frequently misunderstood and misquoted, he 
did not doubt the verbal inspiration and autographic 
inerrancy of the Scriptures. It is one thing to refuse to 


Baxter’s practical works are accessible to allin Duncan’s 
London editionof 1830, and we may content ourselves 
here with the adduction of a passage or two from them 
in which he clesrly asserts his belief in the inerrancy of 
the autographs of Scripture: 


“* All that the holy writers have recorded is true (and no 
falsehood in the Scriptures but what is from the errors of 
scribes and translators).”—Vol. XV, p. 65. 

“Noerror or contradiction is in it, but what is in some 
copies, by the failure of preservers, transcribers, printers 
and translators.’’—Vol. X XI, p. 542. 

“‘ If Scripture be so certainly true, then those passages in 
it that seem to men contradictory, must needs be true; for 
they do but seem so and are not so indeed.””—Vol. XX, p. 27. 

‘These that affirm that it was but the doctrine of Chris 
tianity that was sealed by the Holy Ghost, and in which 
they were infallible, but that their writings were in circum- 
stantials, and by passages, and method, and words, and other 
modal respects, imperfect and fallible as other good men’s, 
(in a less degree), though they heinously and dangerously err, 
yet do not destroy, or hazard the christian religion by it.”’— 
Vol. XX, p. 95. 

‘‘Though the apostles were directed by the Holy Ghost 
in speaking and writing the doctrine of Christ, so that we 
know they performed their part without errors, yet the 
delivering down of this speech and writing to us is a human 
work, to be performed with the assistance of ordinary 
providence.’’—Vol. XX, p. 115. 

‘* All the credit of the Gospel and christian religion doth 
not lie on the perfect freedom of the Scriptures from all 
error: but yet we doubt not to prove this their perfection 
against all the cavils of infidels, though we can prove the 
truth of our religion without it.”—Vol. XX, p. 118. 


Let these serve as samples. 

Probably no one man has a better right to be quoted as 
an exponent of the doctrine of the Westminster divines 
as a body on this subject than ‘‘ the Patriarch of Dorches- 
ter,” John White. He was chosen by them at the outset 
of their labors to serve as one of the two assessors, whose 
activity was expected to supplement the little public ca- 
pacity of Twisse. His book, ‘‘ Directions for the Profita- 
ble Reading of the Scriptures” (1647), was introduced to 
the world by one of the leading Westminster divines, Dr. 
Thomas Goodwin, in a glowing eulogy. And Baxter 
(Vol. XXII, p. 335) names it among the works on the di- 
vine authority of the Scriptures, which he especially 
recommends to the English reader. It is, therefore, a 
truly representative book. And we cannot do better: 
than bring this paper to a close by adducing White’s gen- 
eral statement as a fair representation of the prevalent 
view of his time. He founds his remarks on 2 Pet. i, 
20, 21, and writes as follows: 


‘The Apostle . . describes that kinde of assistance of 
the holy Ghost, in the delivery of the Scriptures, two ways, 
First, by way of negation, that they were neither of private 
interpretation, nor came by the wil of man. Srcondly, he 
describes the same assistance affirmatively, testifying that 
they spake as they were moved by the holy Ghost. 

‘In the former ot these, wherein he expresseth this man- 
ner of delivering the Scriptures by way of negation, the 
Apostle excludes the working of the naturall faculties of 
man’s minde altogether: First, the understanding, when he 
denies that the Scripture is of any private interpretation, or 
rather of men’s own explication, that is, it was not ex- 
pressed by the understanding of man, or delivered according 
to man’s judgement, or by his wisdome. So that not onely 
the matter or substance of the truths revealed, but the very 
forms of expression were not of man’s devising, as they are 
in Preaching, where the matter which men preach is not, or 
ought not to be the Minister’s own that preacheth, but is 
the word of truth, 2 Tim. ii, 15, but the tearms, phrases, 
and expressions are his own. Secondly, he saith that it 
came not by the will of man, who neither made his own 
choice of the matters to be handled, nor of the forms and 
manner of delivery. So that both the understanding and 
the will of man, as farre as they were merely naturall, had 
nothing to doe in this holy work, save onely to understand, 
and approve that which was dictated by God himselfe, unto 
those that wrote it from his mouth, or the suggesting of his 
Spirit. 

‘“‘ Again, the work of the holy Ghost in the delivery of the 
Scriptures is set down affirmatively, when the Pen-men of 
those sacred writings are described, to speak as they were 
moved by the holy Ghost, a phrase which must be warily 
understood. For we may not conceive that they were moved 
in writing these Scriptures, as the pen is moved by the hand 
that guides it, without understanding what they did: for 
they not only understood, but willingly consented to what 
they wrote, and were not like those that pronounced the 
Devil’s Oracles, rapt and carried out of themselves by a 
kinde of extasie, wherein the Devill made use of their 
tongues and mouths, to pronounce that which themselves 
understood not. But the Apostle’s meaning is, that the 
Spirit of God moved them in this work of writing the 
Scriptures, not according to nature, but above nature, shin- 
ing into their understandings clearly, and fully, by a heav- 
enly and supernaturall light, and carrying and moving their 
wils thereby with a delight and holy embracing of that 
truth revealed, and with a like desire to publish and make 
known the secrets and counsels of God, revealed unto them, 
unto his Church. 

“Yea, beyond all this, the holy Ghost not only sug 
gested unto them the substance of that doctrine which they 
were to deliver and leave upon record unto the Church, (for 
so far he usually assists faithful Ministers, in dispensing of 
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mistaken,although in the main fundamentals which they lay 
before their hearers, and in the generall course of : 


the work 
of their Ministry they do not grossly erre, Thus, then, 
the holy Ghost, not only assisted holy men in penni 


Scriptures, but in a sort took the work out of their 
making use of nothing in the men, but of their understand. 
ings to receive and comprehend, their wils to consent up 
and their hands to write downe that which they delivered 

When we say, that the holy Ghost framed the very phirase 
and style wherein the Scriptures were written,we Mean not. 
that he altered the phrase and manner of speaking, where. 
with custome and education had acquainted those that wrote 
the Scriptures, but rather speaks his own words, asit werein 
the sound of their voice, or chooseth out of their words and 
phrases such as were fit for his own purpose. Thus upon 
instruments men play what lesson they please, but the in- 
strument renders the sound of it more harsh or pleasant, ac- 
cording to the nature of itself. Thus amongst the Pen-men 
of Scriptures we finde that some write ina rude and more 
impolished style, as Ams; some in a more elegant Phrase 
as Isay. Some discover art and learning in their writings, 
as S. Paul; others write in a more vulgar way, as 3, James. 
And yet withall the Spirit of God drew their natural] style 
to a higher pitch, in divine expressions, fitted to the subject 
in hand.” (Pp. 59-62.) 

It is almost pathetic to observe White's efforts to miti- 
gate the effects of his mechanical conception of the mode 
of inspiration, in the matter of the style of the authors, 
Others made similar efforts and sometimes with more 
success. But the time had not yet come when the true 
synergism of inspiration, by which we may see that every 
word of Scripture is truly divine and yet every word is ag 
truly human, had become the common property of all. 
In this, too, therefore, White is a fair exponent of his 
dev, and reminds us anew that so far from denying 
ve ‘bal inspiration and the inerrancy of Scripture, the 
tendency to error of the time was in the opposite direc- 
tion; and in the strenuousness of its assertion of the fact 
of an inspiration which extended to the expression and 
secured infallibility, it was ever in danger of conceiving 
its mode in a mechanical way. That this was the ruling 
attitude of the middle of the seventeenth century among 
the Continental theologians, whether Reformed or Lu- 
theran, everybody knows. It is clear from what we 
have seen, that the English Puritans and Scotch Presby- 
terians were not an isolated body cut off from the cur- 
rents of thought of their day, but were in harmony with 
the theologizing and the dogmatic conceptions of their 
Continental brethren. 

PRINCETON, N. J. 
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FROM PUEBLO TO SALT LAKE CITY. 
BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 


I aM constantly surprised at the number and endless 
length of the railroads here. Only within the past year 
or so, however, have the mountains been so entirely 
seamed and cut and crossed by lines of cars; and the 
Plains as wel]. I came to Pueblo from Kansas City— 
a long, continuous cornfield of more than five hundred 
miles on the Missouri Pacific—a road so new that but 
few people coming this way are aware of the new world 
that it opens up as yet. And just now the new road to 
Santa Fé, direct from Pueblo, is pointed out as we pass 
on with faces lifted to the Rocky Mountains and the 
awful gorges of Colorado. 

I am setting out for Salt Lake City, direct, by the 
Denver & Rio Grande road ; because I am told that such 
engineering and enterprise as has been exhibited in its 
building is not matched outside of Mexico. 

We are leaving Leadville and other famous mining 
centers to the right or to the left; all accessible by rail 
now. We are going to pierce right straight through the 
granite walis of the Rocky Mountains. 

Another thing that continually amazes one is the 
weary distance. ‘How far is it by this short cut to 
Salt Lake?” I ask, as we wedge our way on up a fertile 
valley between its gray-white walls. 

“Oh, only about six hundred miles,” says some one at 
my side. So here we go, good reader, on a ride of the 
biggest half of a thousand miles through the canyons of 
granite and over the gold and silver and copper and 
the iron ribs of the Rocky Mountains! 

We are winding up the narrow and fertile valley of 
the Arkansas River, the one great stream that waters the 
Indian Territory. It is all thickly settled; and the most 
of it is plowed and planted. 

And such orchards as we see on every side as we wedge 
on and up and into the fearful gorges through this nar- 
rowest and richest of little valleys! The apple trees are 
literally red with their loads of fruit; and so rounded 
and shapely are the trees, too. They look all along here 
as if they had only to-day escaped out of picture books! 
But after all, with all their abundance and their beauty, 
they are not quite so cheap here as they are away back 
yonder in the heart of Kansas, where the cry from forty 
little throats was, “Five for five!” ‘Fi’ fo’ fi!” But 
maybe that was because the white boys have little black 
girls for competitors in the apple trade. But, be that 4% 
it may, the cry here is: “ Three 'f" nickel; three ’f' nickel, 
three ’f’ nickel, an’ a pear throwed in!” And such sue 





the Word, in the course of their Ministry), but besides, 
hee supplyed unto them the very phrases, method, and 
whole order of those things that are written in the Seriptures, 
whereas he leaves Ministers in preaching the Word, to the 





make the verbal inspiration of the Scriptures the ground 
of all religion, and another thing to deny its reality. 


culent and rich fruit, too. Fruit like this could not poe 
sibly be had, with all its sweet freshness, in New York 


for love or money; and even the semblance of it, withall — 


choice of their own phrases and expressions, wherein, as | the soul and sense of perfume and blossom gone out 


also in some particulars which they deliver, they may be 


it, would cost easily five times what this costs hart] 
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gorrah for the Rocky Mountains! And now we begin to The supper here was not a railroad supper! If it was 
climb. it would not be news, or art, or literature. 


We come to oil wells; an oil city. But you have 
enough of these near at home. Suffice to say, these wells 
are numerous and profitable. Thecity reaches right and 
jeft; and all the long and ugly lines of cars and tanks and 
the like that make hideous the oil towns of the States are 

up and down and round about this oil town of 
Florence here on the savage foothills of the Rockies. 

Pretty soon we break up our train, and put engines on 
each section of our long and sinuous ‘ joint snake.” The 
engineer of the head division beckons me, and, under an 
arrangement made days ago, | climb into his red-hot lit- 
tle cab; andaway we drive right into the narrow granite 
defile for Salt Lake City, five hundred miles to the west. 

No room for orchards or apples or shouting little 
mountain-born Modocs with blue eyes and torn hair 
here! 

The red granite rises two, three, four, five hundred 
feet on every hand almost instantly. This granite is not 
only of a royally fine color, but it is also of a very fine 
quality. The capitol of the State is being built of this 
red and gray and black granite here; to say nothing of 
other massive edifices already built. We have met 
freight trains with long lines of this granite on their way 
to Denver and other places. So you see there is little 
need of Aberdeen granite or any other granite here now. 
It would be coals to Newcastle. The Rocky Mountains 
make the granite quarry of the continent. 

And now we observe that there is but a single track, a 
narrow gauge track, and the very scantest room for that 
one little narrow string of steel. Hardly a hatful of earth 
along here now. Granite on either side, below, above, 
nothing but granite. Bowlders big as a church on top of 
bowlders that are bigger than barns. Steep and stupen- 
dous walls of granite so high on either hand that they 
seemingly tear the clouds in twain and knock their fore- 
heads against the stars! 

The little silver-threaded Arkansas River is still at our 
feet, under us most of the time. It has a famous repu- 
tation for its excellent fish, and we stop to let out a stout 
Englishman and party who will flag a down train when 
their sport is done. 

I find myself asking bow this chasm came to be. I am 
certain it is not the work of water. The world may be 
very old indeed, but it is not nearly old enough for this 
little river to have washed this awful opening in the 
breast of earth. Besides that it is not smooth or sinuous, 
or in any sense a water-washed canyon. 

So lam persuaded from what | can see as I sit where 
my nose almost rubs the wall, now and then, that it is 
simply a split in the crust of the earth; a crack that was 
made when this massive wall and world of granite was 
in the cooling process, as was the case with the Yosemite 
walls, And the gray old engineer at my elbow with his 
hand on the throttle quite agrees with me. 

At last we halt—as a horse might halt a moment to 
take breath in a terribly steep pull. We are resting on 
an iron bridge above the tumbling little river that runs 
under us fierce enough. We are not crossing a river at 
all; we are simply trying to make our way up this fear- 
ful red granite canyon. But the precipitous wal!s have 
refused to let us pass to right or to left, and so it is that 
we are at this moment riding and resting on an iron 
bridge that runs lengthwise with the river. And the sin- 
gular part of it ail is, this iron bridge has nota sign of a 
pier, or block, or support of any sort beneath. 

We are hanging in a basket here, as you would hang a 
bird-cage! We are swinging in an iron platform that is 
supported by beams above. There are iron arches over- 
head. These iron arches or beams, coming together at 
an angle overhead, are at this moment holding bridge 
and train up in the air, while the little river rolls on en- 
tirely untroubled far below. 

As we rest here and breathe a bit, out of the awful 
stillness above us I hear a pitiful cry; and as I look above 
an eagle rides down the canyon with a little cotton-tail 
rabbit in his claws. She must have a nest with little 
ones in these fearful clefts somewhere; for surely it is a 
fitting place in which to rear the fierce and liberty-loving 
oo” that perches on the glorious banner of this brave 

and. 

Whoever it was that built this road here or had the au- 
dacity to dare the thought of it I do not know; dead per- 
haps long since, and maybe forgotten. But tothat man, 
othe memory of that man, [ lift my hat. The spirit of 
Yonder eagle was his. He deserved to companion with 
these everlasting peaks of granite. He deserved to drink 
water from the same fountain with the grizzly bear. 
Living or dead, rich or poor, God bless the brave spirit that 

. dared set foot here and gird these granite steeps with 
strips of steel. 

But we must get off this swinging bridge and on and 
mandon. It is much alike now. One granite wall of 
‘thousand feet is much like another granite wall of fif- 
teen hundred feet. A continuity of this; the tumbling 
water; more eagles; a juniper tree on the cliff; some 
trees now, for the river is not so narrow; some Mormons 
. & charcoal--and so we pull up at sunset for the 

Ng promised supper of fresh trout. 

Two of the grand old eagles caged! There is no use 

& against it. But I thought I saw a bit of pity 
and pleading in the fierce black eyes of one of these 


We were all seated, and, for the first time in my rail- 
roading life, had plenty of time to sit down, and time to 
spare. 

Some of the men, notably a man with diamonds and a 
bent nose, began to pound on the table, when suddenly 
one! two! three! And they were so pretty and so shy and 
sorosy! Each had a hot plate on a napkin, and each 
plate was heaped high with trout, done in butter and 
crumbled bread. The perfume filled the room. Ah, 
that was a procession of nuns to live for! They laid a 
whole trout in your plate—a big, rich, red-meated trout, 
as solid almost as the red granite walls that they grew 
between, and then the pretty procession passed out and 
did not came back any more. 

‘** Mormons, hey?’ demanded the man with a bent 
nose; but a frown from right and left silenced him, and 
we had peace—-and trout. - 

I was told after returning to the cars that the pretty 
women who bore the plates of trout were ladies from the 
East, who, having been very lucky in catching trout, 
took this method of seeing our party in disguise, and at 
the same time putting their rare catch of trout ‘‘ where 
they would do the most good.” 

As night came down the moon came up. And I could 
hardly refrain from uttering the lines of Manfred in the 
Alps, where grand and gloomy Byron placed him. Ah, 
these mountain passes here are waiting for the poet, 
their Prophet. And they can wait; and he will come. 

We climbed in sections to the summit under the great 
round moon; and then we glided down under the air- 
brakes, under the pines, under the moon, filled and 
thrilled with the tremendous memories of the day in the 
great granite bosom of the earth. 

Then we came to a plain; a dimple in the face of the 
mountain. Stars and moon and mountain; a city in this 
dimple of the mountain; a great mining city and center; 
the city of Gunnison; electric lights, long lines of cars, 
the old confusion incident to all cities, and we begin to 
wish for the granite walls to shut out the world once 
more; we want to be back on the mountain-top with the 
moon and the stars and all the inspiring elements that 
make up the grandeur of the upper world. 

But here we are down inthe dust again; bowling away 
on the dead level of our dimple in the face of the Rocky 
Mountains for Salt Lake. There is another canyon above; 
some say grander than the red granite canyon through 
which we have passed. But I say that is impossible, 
For this other canyon is called ‘‘The black canyon,” and, 
of course, cannot be nearly so fine; for it is the glorious 
color of the red canyon that makes it so surpassing per- 
fect. 

SALT LAKE Crty. 








Sine Arts. 
THE AUTUMN EXHIBITION. 


BY SUSAN HAYES WARD. 





THE Autumn Exhibition of the National Academy of 
Design is never of special importance, being made up, as 
one would think, of odds and ends left over in the studios 
from the year before. Most of our artists would deprecate 
being judged by what they exhibit in the autumn, as they 
hold themselves in reserve for the spring when they will 
have had time to make more important pictures from their 
summer studies. The present Exhibition numbers fewer 
pictures than usual, 160 less than three years ago, as the 
corridor is now decorated with rugs and wall hangings, 
with but here and there a picture, to make room for bass- 
reliefs and pieces of sculpture. This change is an improve- 
ment, and if permanent, and not a freak of the year, ought 
to result in bringing in more of the sculptor’s work than is 
now to be seen at the Academy Exhibitions. At present 
there are but about a half-dozen who exhibit, most of them 
new names. New names, indeed, abound through the cat 
alog. There are 482 exhibits and 322 exhibitors, thus 
averaging not more than one anda half apiece. Of the 56 
Academicians and Associates who are represented, 28, one- 
half, exhibit but one picture, one-fourth exhibit two, while 
the other quarter exhibit three or four. Probably a third 
of those exhibiting are represented here for the first time. 
They are students who have been working in the art 
schools and it is greatly to the credit of their instruction 
that the poorest work exhibited is seldom that of the new- 
comers. Three-fourths of the exhibitors give New York ad- 
dresses, and, of the remainder, eleven, about a seventh, 
have sent from abroad. Considering the large number of 
Americans who are studying art in Europe, one in twenty- 
eight seems a small proportion by which to represent them 
in an Academy Exhibition. Possibly there is some founda- 
tion of truth in the impression so generally prevalent that 
works sent by artists or art students from abroad meet with 
but a cold welcome from the Academy and fare hardly at 
its hands. 

The place of honor this autumn 1s given to a portrait of 
Mrs. Watrous by Mr. Joseph Matthews. The lady is seated 
on a huge carved settle of cathedral-like proportions in 
which she seems lost, and, in spite of cushions, uncomfort- 
able. It is an ambitious, striking piece of work, in which 
the “ ambition which o’erleaps itself,”’ stumbles, tho it does 
not quite fall, on the other side. In Mrs. A. Brewster 
Sewell’s group of “ Mother and Son” the textures and atti- 
tudes are admirably rendered, the artistic feeling is pro- 
nounced, and the differences in the likeness between the 
two well brought out; but the flesh lacks solidity. Portraits 
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portrait by Mr. R. Cleveland Coxe, of a young lady seated 

ata piano. She wears’an évening dress of black, lightened 

only by a mist of violets. The color throughout is somber, 

the treatment serious, the result commendable. 

Tn the EastGallery portraits by Messrs. Kenyon Cox and 
Vormorcken are specially noticeable. Both paintings are 
strong and realistic, but that by Mr. Vormorcken is as po- 
etic as it is lifelike. In the South Gallery Mr. Irwin exhib- 
itsa portrait of Dr. Fordyce Barker and a portrait study of 
a brother Academy associate, the late Mr. Harry Chase. 
Both Mr. Cauldwell and Mr. Beckwith add to the list of 
good portraits. Other portrait studies to be noted are Mr. 

Baer’s “A Dutch Melody,” simple and good, and Mr. 

Freer’s “‘ Ready for a Walk,” another of his cleverly man- 
aged figures in black. 

Of figure painting one is first compelled to notice Mr. 

Robert Reid’s “‘ Flight into Egypt—Repose.”” Mr. Reid ex- 
hibited a very charming study at the Paris Exposition, and 
the two pictures here displayed show no less promise, tho, 
unfortunately, the larger one, “The Flight into Egypt— 
Repose,” is hung in the corridor, over the North Room 
door, where it is difficult tosee it satisfactorily. In this, as 
in his picture in the West Gallery, ‘“‘ Between the Sun and 
Moon,”’ the artist has, after the fashion of the day, exercised 
his skill in depicting the effect of various lights. There is, 
chiefly, the light from the head of the infant Christ, who is 
seated on a peacefully grazing ass. The Virgin standing by 
the Child receives from its light; the sun, already set, adds 
its dimmer light, while a few smoldering embers beside the 
pathway add still another point of brightness. The picture 
islow in tone and cannot at all times be well seen, high 
above the door in the dim corridor, but its merits are suffi- 
ciently visible to make one wish it were better lighted. 
‘Between the Sun and Moon” also hangs high in the West 
Galiery, but it can be well seen from the corridor. Here a 
shepherdess stands, according to the title, her sheep dimly 
discerned beyond her, while the last sunbeam lights her 
shoulder and just touches with a rosy glow a point in the 
rolling meadow between her and the source of light. Mr. 
Reid shows sentiment as well as technical skill. 

Other noticeable out-of-door studies are ‘‘ Echo,” a small 
nude by Mr. Denman; Mr. Grayson’s “ Bereft ’’ representing 
a pathetic peasant woman mourning over the grave of her 
dead with a wall behind her so uncertain in texture that it 
almost needs an interpreter to say, “I present a wall’’; Mr. 
Sewell’s ‘‘ Boy Bathers ’’; ‘‘ A Garden Seat,’ one of Mr. Will 
H. Low’s dainty pictures of a woman in classic garb; Mr. 
Shirlaw’s ‘‘ Autumn,’’ a nude woman with strong, well de- 
veloped limbs far too robust for the trifling business, the 
dropping of fallen leaves into a stream with which her hands 
are occupied; ‘‘ A Corner of the Luxembourg Garden, Paris,” 
and “‘ An Afternoon in Cherry Garden, Paris,’’ both by Mr. 
Curran and both good examples of out-of-door sunlight and 
shade; and, by Mr. C. Y. Turner, “‘ A Rendezvous” and “A 
Small Family,” while Mr. Gaul and Mr. Remington have 
each a large picture characteristic in style and subject. Mr 
Chase’s contributions are, for him, unimportant. Mr. J. G. 


- Brown's genre picture “ Trouble Ahead,” has certain ele- 


ments of attractiveness that will appeal to other than his 
ordinary circle of uncritical admirers. Mr. Poore’s 
‘* Neglected”’ is good and needs no descriptive label to tell its 
story. ‘“‘See that old nag up there !’’ “Poor old thing, left 
to die!’”” was the bit of conversation that came to my ears in 
passing two visitors who sauntered about without a cata- 
log. The painting is low in tone and in keeping with the 
subject. In the same gallery is a small “ Landscape with 
Sheep,’”’ by Mr. Wiggins in which the hillside is well 
modeled so that one feels the solid earth beneath the turf, 
and the sheep seem to belong where they are. 

In decorative work the principal panels are ‘‘An Easter 
Hymn,” by Miss Cranch, where heads of singing men and 
women are grouped with life and vigor at the right, while 
tothe left a bar of music is seen which runs in faint lines 
across the canvas, and Mr. Shirlaw’s “‘ Sunflower,’’ a bit of 
decoration in red, yellow and blue. 

Still life is well represented in a few tiny canvases, nota- 
bly by Mr. Ferdinand Attendre and Mr. Wm. M. Harnett; 
but, after all, it is in landscapes that American artists have 
won their chief successes, and every exhibition shows some 
masterly work in thisline. 

Mr. W. St. J. Harper exhibits an ‘‘ October’’ by the sea- 
shore, where land dunes, soft weeds and grasses, the low, 
scrubby bush cedar and the line of sea are admirably ren- 
dered. In color and tone this suggests some of Mr. 
Hitcheock’s Holland pictures—made up of soft blues 
and fawns, such as “ Maternity.”” The subject is 
handled with great delicacy, and with truth. Mr. C. 
Warren Eaton sends several very satisfactory land- 
scapes of which the names are sufficiently descrip- 
tive, “A Silvery Day, Greenwich, Conn.,’’ a very rest- 
ful picture; ‘Dreamy October,” “A Connecticut Road, 
Twilight,” “The Glen,” and “ Autumnal Mists”; Mr. 
Dearth a hazy “ Autumn,” soft and dim: Mr. Wyant an 
important evening, grave andimpressive. Mr. Crane’s con- 
tributions are two: “Valley of the Housatonic’? and 
“ Marshland.’* In the Housatonic picture we see the wide 
stretch before us of newly mown field bordered with trees, 
with lightly piled hay, not the “tanned haycock” stiff, and 
hard, and round, but the early, feathery gray-green of rap- 
idly dried hay, freshly tossed into soft heaps; further away, 
down a slight decline, we see the rambling hay-cart and the 
toiling men and, far beyond, the soft slopes of distant hills. 
Mr. Crane’s other canvas is equally harmonious, and more 
in keeping with his usual choice of subjects, but less 
impressive. Mr. Octman exhibits an interesting ‘‘ Moon- 
light” and an “ Early Autumn.” Mr. Bolton Jones shows 
one of his familiar rocky pasture scenes, with trees and 


water. Mr. Whitmore a number of small canvases, and 
Mr. Edward Gay several small pictures, of which some like 
“The Wet Lands,” for instance, are more harmonious in 
color than his landscape so prominently placed in the 
South Gallery, ‘‘ Fresh Woods and Pastures New.” 

On the whole there is more that is creditable and less that 
is absolutely bad is often to be seen in an Autumn 
Exhibition of the National Academy. 
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Sanitary. 


THERMOMETRY OF HYGIENE; DRAINAGE 
AND SEWERAGE WORKS. 


Ir is the custom in many of our States for those interested 
in sanitary matters to meet from time to time in order to 
compare views as to the progress in sanitary science and as 
to the practical workings of sanitary administration. 

In the West these conventions are often held quarterly in 
various towns and cities, and do much to arouse the people 
to a greater interest in sanitary improvements. 

In New Jersey it is the habit for its Sanitary Association 
to meet from year to year at the State Capital, the chief 
object being to elicit papers and discussions on subjects of 
pressing local importance. We shall not attempt an out- 
line of all the proceedings, but notice some points which 
were either new or which were presented with unusual 
force and fitness. 

The address of the President, Dr. D. Benjamin, of Cam 
den, New Jersey, on the ‘‘Thermometry of Hygiene,” was 
very suggestive. After commenting upon the relations of 
temperature to colds and various diseases he claimed 
that injurious changes of temperature are most com- 
mon in the atmosphere of houses. We are dependent 
here upon currents of air, which must be introduced in 
small quantities, with regulated velocity, and so as not to 
cause too rapid change of temperature, By use of a large 
number of thermometers the doctor has made a series of ex- 
periments upon heated and unheated rooms, upon sitting 
and sleeping-rooms, upon those lighted by the sun and those 
artificially lighted. These show how greatis the variety, 
and the child creeping on the floor or sitting at the desk 
breathes quite a different air from those of full hight stand- 
ing erect and moving about. These currents and this dif- 
fusion of air are largely under control by artificial m eth- 
ods. Itis a department of study which requires patience 
and long investigation before accurate conclusions can be 
reached. His whole subject was suggestive also of a study 
of the means by which we can secure different climates in 
different parts of a Hiouse and adapt rooms to particular 
ailments. 

Two important papers and discussions were had on the 
subjects of drainage and sewerage. Some years since the 
State secured important laws as tothe drainage of large 
areas of wet or overflowed lands. Amid much legal con- 
tention the drainage of what is known as the Pequest Val- 
ley was secured. As a result thousands of valuable acres 
have been reclaimed, the health of the people improved, and 
the legal right of taxation for such improvements estab- 
lished. A more formidable project was the drainage of the 
Upper Passaic between Lower Chatham and Little Falls. 
While there was no question as to the injury of the overflow 
both to property and health, valuable mill rights were in- 
volved and many obstacles were presented. 

The lamented Professor Cook, G. W. Howell, C. E., of 
Morristown, the State Board of Health, and various local 
aids have for years contended for this improvement. Mr. 
Howell ina valuable paper describes the beginning of the 
work, which, during its continuance, is well worthy of the 
attention of all interested in public drainage works. It is 
necessary not only to change portions of the dam and to 
provide special flood-gates, but also to blast great ledges of 
rock crossing the river and helping to cause overflow in 
reshets. The drilling machine and dynamite have already 
deepened the channel several feet at Little Falls, and shown 
what these great forces can accomplish in a little time and 
at reasonable expense. The bonds for #130,000 drawing five 
per cent. interest were readily taken. There is no doubt of 
the final success and great value of the work. There are 
many districts in most of our States where, with less ex- 
penditure of money, benefit to the health of the people, not 
less than increase of value to the land, could be readily se- 
cured. 

The subject of sewerage was especially introduced by 
Engineer Bassett, of Newark, in his description of the works 
recently erected for sewage disposal at East Orange. The 
problem was, with the use of but a small area of land to 
provide works which by the aid of chemical methods would 
secure an effluent sufficiently pure to be turned into a small 
adjacent stream. He claimed that no other works in this 
country are fashioned on principles at all competent to do 
the work under the same local conditions. While admitting 
some incidental imperfections, which are being corrected, he 
claimed the system as well adapted for many localities. 











Science. 


THE interior of Morocco, close as that country is to Eu- 
rope, is very little known, partly owing to natural difficul- 
ties, but chiefly to the unsettled state of the country and 
the dislike of the natives to foreigners. Of recent years, 
however, several travelers have done their utmost to in- 
crease our geographical knowledge of the country. French 
explorers have done much, but no one has excelled Mr. 
Joseph Thomson, who penetrated to the Atlas Range and 
climbed some of its peaks in spite of prohibition and opposi- 
tion amounting to attempts upon his life. Mr. Thomson’s 
aim was to explore the mountains, but the permission to 
travel accorded by the Sultan permitted him to go anywhere 
else but there. This was probably out of regard for his 
safety, as many of the mountain tribes are independent of 
the Sultan’s authority. Starting from Tangiers, our trav- 
eler first went to Mogador. As far as the Wady Tensift the 
country is a gently undulating, upraised sea-bed, nowhere 
more than 500 feet above sea level. There are no trees and 
the population is scanty. At the Tensift the tertiary strata 
give place to Cretaceous lime-stones and shales covered with 
forests of the oil-producing tree called the arzan, which 
lives where the olive cannot grow. From Mogador, Mr. 
Thomson, with a party of men, returned to Saffi, and thence 
crossed the country to Morocco. After passing over the 
raised sea-bed of the district of Abda, a higher step of the 








plateau, called Bled Hummel, or the Red Country, was 
traversed, and the province of Kahamna, composed of ser- 
rated ranges of denuded hills, was reached. The city of 
Morocco is in a great plain—the dried up bed of an ancient 
lake. Our traveler’s first trip was to the town of Demnat, 
picturesquely situated in a charming valley. From this 
place a trip was taken to the wonderful natural bridge-aque- 
duct of Tminifiri, where a stream crosses an immense arch 
of rock and falls as a cascade on the opposite side. At Tas- 
imset, southwest of Demnat, an elevation of 6,000 feet was 
reached, and it became evident that not only the lower 
hills, but the central mass of the Atlas was composed of 
Cretaceous rocks. On a subsequent excursion the pass of 
Tizi-n-Teluet (8,381 feet) was crossed, and the mountain dis- 
trict of Glauwa attained. The Kaid, or local ruler of this 
place, compelled the party to return, but shortly afterward 
the ascent of the Tizi Nemiri (9,962 feet) was successfully 
performed. An attempt to ascend the gorge of the Wrika 
was thwarted by an armed band of mountaineers, but that 
of the Ke-raya was soon afterward climbed, and from it 
the summit of Tizi Likumpt (13,150 feet) was reached. 
Later on a pass was followed between the low table land of 
Mtuga and the western extremity of the Atlas, which dies 
down before reaching the ocean. The peaks of this portion 
of the range rise from 6,000 to 10,000 feet. Soon after this 
Mr. Thomson received a telegram to go to the relief of Emin 
Pasha. In the course of his disobedient excursions our 
traveler had several narrow escapes from being shot, and on 
a festival was stoned by the fanatical population. 


....A field of red clover will give by analysis more nitro- 
gen than is found in the soil. It is not believed plants draw 
much, if any, nitrogen from the atmosphere through the 
foliage, tho the labors of Mr. Darwin among insectivorous 
plants show that the sticky glands of plants may sometimes 
absorb nitrogenous material from insects the glands have 
caught. Whatever indicates light on the question is there- 
fore welcome to chemico-biology. It has been noted that the 
roots of many Leguminose@ have curious tubercles that do 
not seem to be either of insect or fungous origin. In some 
cases these tubercles are very curious. In the Mimosa jule- 
brissin, they are half as large and nearly as rough looking 
as a head of fruit of a ‘“‘ button-ball.”” M. Hellriegel believes 
they are caused by bacteria. It has been suggested that the 
use of the tubercles in the economy of the plant may be to 
prepare nitrogen. It is now known in those curious cases 
known as symbiosis, that fungi prepare nitrogen on which 
the plant feeds while sustaining the fungus. 


....In Mexico there is a small Euphorbiaceous tree, 
named Hura ecrepitans, which ejects its seeds from the cap- 
sules with a very loud and disagreeable noise. Dr. Schrenk, 
of Mount Carmel, [1l., has discovered that the Euphorbia 
margtnata of the Western plains—the ‘‘ Snow on the Moun 
tain’ of our gardens, does the same on a small scale. The 
seeds on expulsion are thrown six feet. 








School and College. 


Dr. J. L. M. Curry, Agent of! the Peabody Fund, in 
appeal to the friends of free schools in the South, strongly 
favors national aid for the South, and says the “‘ next session 
of Congress offers encouraging opportunity for accomplish- 
ing what we have longed and labored for.”” He says “it is 
financially impossible for the South to sustain a system of 
free schools, continuing in session eight months and afford- 
ing educational facilities for the population of school age. 
The school demand cannot possibly be met by her resources 
and it is an alarming fact that the States having the small- 
est resources have the heaviest school burdens. ‘Throughout 
the Northern States each child receives on an average for his 
yearly education about $15. In the South the per capita 
expenditure is about 33.86. A rate of taxation accomplish- 
ing what is desirable and necessary in the South would be 
nothing short of ruinous confiscation.” 


....In the various universities and technical academies of 
Switzerland the total attendance last term was 2,412, of 
whom 196 were women. The latter figures are a decrease as 
compared with the term before, when they were 250. These 
students were described as follows: Bern, 568 (55 women); 
Ziirich, 567 (88 women); Geneva, 563 (55 women); Basel, 407; 
Lausanne, 200(6 women); Neuenburg, 107. The total foreign 
contingent were 630, Germany contributing 215 and Russia, 
195, of whom 107 were women. Of the 1,432 Swiss students 
only 15 were women. According to faculties the distribu- 
tion was this: Medical, 912 (124 women); philosophical, 772 
(69 women); law 420 (3 women); theological, 308. 


.... The corner-stone of a new academy building, associ- 
ated with Beloit College, has been laid at Beloit, Wis. A 
forward movement is marked by this event both in the his- 
tory of Beloit College and in academic education at the 
West, of the stamp of Phillips Academy—Christian, classic 
and scientific. It is the first visible sign of an upward and 
onward movement in the larger and more generous equip- 
ment for its work of Beloit College, a movement that is soon 
to show, it is confidently hoped, other much needed build- 
ings, and corresponding provisions in other respects. James 
W. Scoville, of Oak Park, I1l., is the donor of the building 
which is to be called by his name. 


....A new university has recently been opened in the city 
of Sophia. At present only two faculties are at work, or 
rather two sections of one faculty, namely the historico- 
philological and the physico-mathematical. The professors 
are all native Bulgarians, except two. Of the Bulgarians 
a number have received their education in part abroad. 
Thirty-three stipendiums have been established, and none 
will in the future be paid to students at any foreign univer- 
sities. 

...-Bishop R. 8S. Foster, LL.D., has been engaged to de- 
liver six lectures before the Ohio University at Delaware, O., 
the present college year upon the Merrick Foundation. The 
subject of these lectures will be ‘“‘ The Philosophy of Exper- 
imental Religion.’’ 





Personalities. 


Str JOHN MILLAIs’s portrait of Mr. Gladstone 
was subscribed for by the women of England, and which 
been in the hands of the engraver, has only just: has 
Hawarden. In acknowledging it Mrs. Gladstone writes” 

“Now that the pictare has arrived it cails for fresh and 
words of gratitude. We cannot express all our feelings, thee 
kind donors, those who have joined in this beautiful the 
care to know that it has brought joy and deepest gratin 
Will you make known to them that their gift has 
and gladness into our dear old home? We shall never red 
it, blending as it does the present and future, without pr 
fulness.” 


Lady Aberdeen, who was the honorary treasurer of the fund 
finds that some 3,000 ladies contributed a sum of about 
£1,300. A thousand pounds was Sir John Millais’s 

while the estimate for engraving the picture comes to £609, 








-...Emin Bey is a man of determination. After his 
exile he is ready to begin again in his war against sla 
and for civilization in Africa. Two great nations are 
to be contending for his services. England wants him, ang 
now Germany thinks she ought to have the first cliance, ag 
he isa German. But England also wants to secure 
as well as Emin Bey, for the British Kast Africa Company 
Stanley is just a little more of a Britisher than Emin is, 
having been a Welshman, but naturalized and domesticated 
an American. If he is willing to enter the service of tha 
great company Americans will not grudge him the right to 
resume his British citizenship, but will ever feel a sort of 
proprietorship in him nevertheless. 


....We are informed, on the very best authority, that 
President Cleveland actually decided at one time, to appoint 
Ex-Minister Phelps Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States—the position now held by Chief-Justic 
Fuller—and that while the Supreme Court was in session jn 
Washington, Justice Matthews on receiving the important 
news from a reliable quarter—knowing the great interes 
felt by all his associates—took a piece of paper and wrote on 
it substantially as follows : ‘‘ Ex-Minister Phelps, appointed 
Chief-Justice. His name will be sent to the Senate today 
for confirmation.’’ ‘The paper was then passed to each Jus. 
tice present. One of the Justices immediately wrote a note 
to his wife giving her the news. 


..--The Hon. Bradley T. Johnson is now sixty years old, He 
was a Confederate general, and now, after twenty-four years 
of reflection on the War and its causes and results, solemn! 
ly declares that he believes it was waged for the profit there 
was in it to the North. He is one of those that were sur- 
prised that any one thought it worth while to resist dismen- 
berment, and he has not yet got over his astonishmeut, and 
can think of none but a sordid explanation why his expec 
tations failed of fulfillment. 








Pebbles. 


IT was presumably a visitor to a great brewery who 
sang “‘ With all its vaults I love the still.’”,—The Hotel Ga- 
zette. 





-... Teacher: “ You’re a perfect dunce.”” Pupil: “That's 
the first time you have marked me perfect in anything this 
term.’’—Binghamton Republican. 


....-No, Cedric, the small boy who has been doing wrong 
could hardly be called a locksmith because at his father’s ap- 
proach he makes a bolt for the door.— Yale Record. 


....There are five B’s now occupying the attention of 
Europe. Bismarck, Barnum and Boulanger are three, and 
Buffalo Bill is the other two.—Pittsburg Chronicle. 


....She: ““Lsaw some one to-day whom, I am told, you 
greatly admire.” He; ‘“‘Ah! upto your old tricks again! 
‘“ What do you mean ?” +‘ Why, looking in the glass.” 


....Chicago Man (at railroad depot): ‘‘ Going to Chicago, 
eh? Business or pleasure ?”’ New Yorker (with dignity): 
“ Business, sir, of course. You never heard of a New Yorker 
going to Chicago for pleasure, did you ?’—New York Week- 
ly. 

....At a recent examination of school-teachers in California 
one of the candidates wrote in answer to a question of dis 
cipline: ‘“‘ Capital punishment should not be resorted to 
except on rare occasions, only with the consent of the pa 
rents and never till the next day.” 


REAL JOKES. 
- 

....“ Are you going to marry Henry, Amelia?” “No.” 

“ Why not?” “Because he is wealthy and I am poor.” 
Il. 

...“‘ IT understand Mr. Wavering is dividing his attentiot 
between you and Miss Jones, Clara?” ‘“‘I fancy he is mysell 
and is undecided in his mind to which of us to Propose 
“IT have thought so. Don’t you think she’s a dowdy’ 
“Oh, no! I think she’s a very charming girl.” 

Ill. 

.... Wife: * You are very late, John.” Husband; “1 at, 
my dear, very late.” ‘“ W.: “I think you are half tips) 
too.”” H.: ‘‘ Almost wholly so.” W.; “ Have you beet at 
the lodge?’ H.: ‘No, dear; I’ve been in a barroom.” 

IV. 

.... She; “Do you love me?” He: “ Well; I can’t say that 
I do as yet, but love may come after marriage.” ae 
“Then it is my money you are after?” He: “ Exactly 8 

we 
..He: “‘ Willyou marry me?” She: “I’m sorry, atl 
cannot.” He: “I thought you loved me.” She: z You 
were wrong. [I feel only friendship for you.” He: The 
you will be a sister to me?” She: “ Impossible. I bare 
brothers enough at home.’’—Hoston Courier. a 
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Biblical Research. 
AN INSCRIPTION FROM THE TEMPLE. 


BY PROF. HOWARD OSGOOD, D,D. 





THE general outline of the inclosure around the temple 
of the time of Christ was that of an immense quadrangle 
containing about thirty acres. On the sides of thisquad- 
rangle were the porticoes; those on the south “the royal 
porticoes,”’ and on the east “‘Solomon’s porch” (John x, 23; 
Acts iii, 11; v, 12), excelling in splendor. Within these 
porticoes, at a short space from and running parallel with 
them, there was an “elegantly wrought ” stone balustrade 
four and a half feet high, which marked the limit beyond 
which no alien could go under pain of death. The purpose 
of this balustrade was plainly made known by inscriptions, 
some in Greek and others in Latin, on large stones resting 
on the top of the balustrade, which were set at equal dis- 
tances from each other all the way round. 

It was for an alleged violation of this law and limit by 
Paul, in bringing within that balustrade ‘‘ Trophimus the 
Ephesian.” that ‘‘all the city was moved and the people 
ran together ; and they laid hold on Paul and dragged him 
out of the temple,”’ and “‘ they were seeking to kill him” 
(Acts xxi, 28-31). 

These monumental inscriptions breast high from the pave- 
ment, and, continuing all around the inclosure, meet the 
eye of every visitor to the temple, whetber Jew or Gentile. 
No one could escape seeing them. The Saviour, as he trod 
the temple courts, must often have beheld them. 

One of these inscribed stones, its letters little injured 
during the past eighteen hundred years, has been discovered. 
Ono the 26th of May, 1871, M. Clermont-Ganneau, the 
well-known Oriental archeologist, long resident in Je- 
rusalem, entered the ruined premises of a Mohammedan 
school, situated on the north side of the Via Dolorosa, 
about 150 feet north of the Haram wall. From long habit 
he scanned every stone, and finally came to a block of the 
mizzé stone (a hard, stratified marble, capable of taking a 
good polish) at the corner of a wall. Examining this close- 
ly he found just above the soil two beautifully cut Greek 
lette:s. The rarity of ancient Greek inscriptions in Jeru- 
salem, excited him to uncover more of the stone. He 
scratched away until he had read enough of a line to as- 
sure him that he had come upon a Greek inscription of the 
classical period of sculpture. He carefully covered up his 
startling find that he might not excite suspicion and might 
return the next day with tools to lay bare the whole side of 
the stone. To his astonishment and delight the inscrip- 
tion, in seven lines, on a stone 3 feet long by 2 feet high 
and 15 inches thick, read as follows in monumental letters: 

Myfeva addoyevy etoxo 
pevecGar evrog Tov Te 

pl TO Lepov TpvdaKkTov Kar 
meptBodov o¢ dav Ay 
00n eavTw aitLog eo 

Tat dia To e€aKxoAov 


Getv Gavatov 


“Let no alien pass beyond the balustrade and i nclosure 
around the holy place. He whois caught will be the cause 
of his ensuing death.”’ 

The similarity of this Greek with that of Josephus in 
describing these inscriptions, the correspondence in size of 
the stone with the measurements of Josephus, the legal 
precision of its terms, the excellence of the sculpture, 
leave no doubt that this inscribed stone was one of those 
set up by Herod in the temple a few years before the birth 
of Jesus. 

M. Ganneau’s discovery was made known to the public 
by his letter to the “‘Atheuzeum’’ of London, July 8th, 1871. 
All the summer of 1871 was spent in fruitless attempts to 
get possession of the precious. monument, the sole well 
authenticated remnant of the temple, and the earliest 
Greek of the very fewinscriptions found in Jerusalem. 
But no sooner was attention fixed on that stone than the 
owners of the property conceived that it must be of im- 
mense value, and refused to have it removed or further 
touched except for a largesum oi money. The Governor 
of Jerusalem cut the knot of difficulty by digging up the 
stone and removing it to his palace, whence it was offered 
for sale at £2,000 ($10,000). No purchaser coming forward, 
the stone was lost to the sight and knowledge of the world 
for fourteen years, until it was re-discovered, in 1884, by 
another Orientalist, Dr. J. H. Mordtmann, in the Royal 
Museum, Tchinili Kiosk, in Constantinople (Zeitschrift d. 
deutschen Pal. Vereins, 1884, p. 119), whither it had been 
mo in despair of finding a more profitable disposition 
of it. 

At the request of the French Gcvernment a cast of the 
stone was obtained in Constantinople and is now ia the 
Louvre. Many efforts were made on the part of Rochester 

Theological Seminary, through the kind offices of Presi- 
dent Washburn of Roberts College and others, te obtain a 
cast of the stone; but they came to nought because the 
Turkish Government will not allow casts to be made of its 
treasures in the royal museum, except in answer to the 

- Tequests of foreign governments. The Hon. J. L. M. Cur- 
te then our Minister to Spain and now the Secretary of 
the Peabody Fund, laid the matter in 1887 before Mr. Bay- 
ard, then Secretary of State: and he very kindly took in- 
terest in the affair and made a request through our Minis- 
ter to Turkey, Mr. Straus, that the cast be made and sent 
to Rochester Theological Seminary. The request was im- 
mediately granted, and after many months the cast arrived 

n Rochester, but broken in small bits beyond the possibil- 
ity of repair. Professor Van Millingen, of Roberts College, 

ded to all his previous kind efforts by reporting the mis- 
fortune to Hamdi Bey, the director of the 7 museum, 
and securing the promise of another cast. This cast has 
finally reached Rochester in excellent condition. 

Having for the past six years known the difficulties of 
procuring a cast of this unique and Seappeuiee monument, 
and believing that other institutions of learning might de- 
sire to obtain casts of it, the cast from Constantinople has 

© placed in the hands of Messrs. Ward & Howell, of 
hester, who have secured a matrix, and made an exact 
Seen indistinguishable from the original cast, for the 
thsonian Institution ‘This will be reproduced for any 
tution desiring it. Rochester Seminary has no pecun- 
interest in the sale of these casts. 


Sinsic. 


THE opening of the 1889-90 season of grand opera sung in 
German, at the Metropolitan Opera House, has been at- 
tended with a brilliancy as to externals and a solid success 
as to those serious considerations under!ying it, entitling 
it to discussion here, which have certainly not been out- 
done during any of the memorable winters foregoing. 
Wednesday brought a furious rain-storm, and Thursday 
was Thanksgiviag Day, which means whole households of 
absentees from the city. But the wealth and fashion and 
notability and music-loving of the city filled the boxes and 
stalls and crowded the balconies. And tho in the former 
many of the most beautiful toilets were mourning or semi- 
mourning ones, ‘owing to the fact that numerous well- 
known families have suffered more or less recent afflic- 
tions, the display of jewels was, as usual, something to 
remember. Best of all, the audience came with a certain 
intelligent and sincere purpose that has increased strik- 
ingly in its manifestation since the first seasons of opera in 
German here. It is plain to see, even to the non-resident, 
that while opera nights atthe Metropolitan are and should 
be the rallies of fashion, yet that fashion is leavened with 
a growing spirit of appreciation of precisely what the non- 
fashionable element flock to enjoy and must be given—a 
serious and lofty interpretation of true art, evening by 
evening. 

Wagner’s “ Flying Dutchman,” selected for the opening 
night, has been curiously belated in the repertory of the 
Metropolitan. The causes are, after all, chiefly in the work 
itself. If the superb overture and the initial aria of the 
hero, Vanderdecken, if Senta’s highly dramatic ballad and 
the opening chorus be reserved, its score can well be laid 
aside—almost as well as ‘‘ Rienzi,” even almost as well as 
“« The Fairies.”” To many this dictum will seem a step too 
far. But the more we hear it the more the balance of 
shortcomings over defects impresses us. Its gloomy subject 
and Wagner’s literary treatment are alike very forcible, 
but the musicis monotonous, noisy, labored; and it Jacksin 
true Wagnerian or any other lyrical beauty. Its indisput- 
able and characteristic instrumental advance on the Italian 
opera, with which it is so particularly akin, does not re- 
deem it. It is better than “‘ Rienzi,” of course. It is far 
better than that greater mystery of immaturity in a great 
genius “ The Fairies.’”’ But between it and ‘‘ Tannhiduser”’ 
there is a gulf fixed that is a wonderto consider. In regard 
tothe performance: Mr. Reichmann as Vanderdecken was 
the first prominent débutant and achieved fully his expect- 
ed success. He has one of the finest barytone voices, a little 
past its best days, but still admirably full, dramatic and 
rich and under the artist’s control. The Metropolitan has 
not possessed any such barytone since German opera was 
inaugurated in it, and the loss of Vienna is our great gain. 
Mr. Reichmann has a tendency to sing false, and is em- 
phatically a singer who thinks of his public rather than 
his part. On this first evening these traits were agreeably 
subdued. Miss Sophie Wiesner wasa pleasing Senta, from 
the dramatic standpoint, and proved herself possessed of a 
strong, agreeable and true soprano, and one well suited 
for dramatic réles. Miss Huhn, the third new-comer, had 
little to do as Mary, but found opportunity to show that 
her contralto is fresh and full and can be used artistically. 
Mr. Emil Fischer, that invaluable favorite of our public 
for so many years, received a deservedly cordial welcome 
and made much more of the part of Daland than is often 
its good luck; and it is safe to infer that-most of those 
present had not heard the final duet of the first act so 
given in a long, long time as it was on this occasion. Mr. 
Paul Kalisch (whom we have always prophesied as likely 
to be a most useful and competent tenor in the Opera 
House) sang extremely well, often charmingly as Eric. 
Mr. Mittelhauser did well asthe warbling Steersman. The 
chorus has been strengthened since last year and it 
sang well. The nautical part of the mise en scene 
was of doric simplicity; but that must be expected 
at the Metropolitan till Mr. Stanton secures a 
new stage-manager and a scenic artist. The musi- 
cal performance, its interest naturally centering about 
the strong work of the two leading artists, Mr. Reichmann 
and Miss Wiesner, was a thoroughly well-balanced and, at 
times, powerful one. A most important change for the 
better, was its own argument during the evening—the 
often talked-of restoration of the orchestra to the level 
originally established for them by the architect of the 
Opera House, by which they are almost entirely out of 
sight from the parquet, and even from the center of the 
lowest box-tiers are not at all an obstruction, as to a head 
or a fiddle-bow, to a free view of the stage. The nearest 
approach practicable in the place to the “invisible orches- 
tra” of Bayreuth’s Wagner Theater is thus effected. It is 
a close one; and with most distinct and delightful results 
as to the blending and subduing of the tones from the band, 
and the artistic effect of the scene. We have to thank Mr. 
Seidl for effecting this matter—which he has long had in his 
wishes. Ono Friday evening Goldmark’s fine opera ‘‘ The 
Queen of Sheba,” richly spectacular as to its mounting and 
full of Urientalism and passion as to its music, was revived, 
with (as its special attraction), Mme. Lillie Lehmann- 
Kalisch as the Queen. To this part her magnificent vocal 
powers and careful acting gave a significance and beauty 
unusual here. The 16le has never tefore been even fairly 
satisfactorily performed at the Metropolitan; and, by the 
by, some of its most characteristic music in the fourth act, 
hitherto omitted, was now restored, judiciously even in 
view of the over-length of Goldmark’s opera. Miss Wies- 
ner again appeared as Sulamith, confirming good opinions 
of her voice and style. Mr. Conrai Behrens, a new bass, 


with a firm and sonorous organ, made a successful début. 
With Mr. Julius Perotti as Assud and Miss Huhn as 
Ashtaroth the best performance of the work it has received 
in New York was enjoyed. For this week. the notable oc- 
currence is ap exercise of justice to Mozart and long de- 
ferred—the production here, for the first time since German 
conditions ruled in the Metropolitan, of “ Don Giovanni’’— 





Rocuesrer, N. Y, 


ews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE President’s message was not sent to Congress on 
Monday. It was expected to be transmitted with the Re- 
port of the Secretary of the Treasury on Tuesday. ‘The Re- 
ports of the War, Navy, Interior and Post-Office Depart- 
ments were in accordance with the usual custom given 
out last week. Mr. Wanamaker speaks of the Post- 
office as the largest business concern in the world, 
with nearly 60,000 branches and ‘over 150,000 employés. 
The cost of the service for the year was $62,500, 
leaving a deficiency of $7,600,000. Among the recom- 
mendations are these: That a fourth Assisstant Post- 
master-General be provided for to be in direct charge 
of the great civisions of the railway mail, the foreign mail, 
the money-order office, the registry and supplies divisions 
and the dead-letter office, that the office of general man- 
ager, who would know the needs of the service, and to 
whom would be referred all the plans of improvements de- 
termined upon be created; that twenty-six postal districts 
be established by the Postmaster-General according to 
population and territory, each office in the district to be 
visited at stated times and records made and kept showing 
first, the capacity of the Postmaster; second, his personal 
attention to his duties; third, the order and discipline of 
the office, and, fourth, the growth of the business, - 
with such other matters as may be determined on; 
that a limited post and telegraph service be established; 
that the free delivery system be extended; that postal sav- 
ings banks be established; that a clearer distinction be 
made between second, third and fourth-class mail matter. 
Secretary Tracy asks for an appropriation of $25,599,253 for 
thecoming year. Secretary Noble recommends that the 
attention of Congress be invited to the necessity of deter- 
mining at the present session whether it will establish per- 
manently the reservation of all the irrigable arid region; 
and, if so, what general laws it may deem best adapted to 
regulate the supply and use of water under Government 
control. He says onthe subject of pension legislation that 
tho he is not disposed to confer upon all who may ask the 
money of the people, nevertheless a disregard of those of 
the service named whose disability has become since the 
War so great as to make them dependent would be both 
unjust to them and unworthy of our country. He also sug- 
gests that legislation excluding dishonorably discharged 
soldiers from the pension list be passed. 

--+-The Fiftieth Congress assembled at noon on Monday, 
and organized by electing Mr. T. B. Reed, of Maine, 
Speaker, and Mr. McPherson, of Pennsylvania, Clerk. 
These were the candidates selected by the Republican cau- 
cus on Saturday. The contest for the nomination of 
Speaker was settled in the caucus on the second ballot. On 
the first ballot Mr. Reed was far ahead of his chief compet- 
itor, Mr. McKinley, having 78 to the latter’s 39. On the 
second ballot he got 86 to McKinley’s 36, and was pro- 
nounced the candidate. The Democrats held their caucus 
Monday morning, re-nominating Mr. Carlisle for Speaker 


and all the old officers. They also adopted the following 
resolution: 


** Resolved, That we, the Democratic members of the House of 
Representatives of the Fifty-first Congress, at the beginning of 
its first session, hereby send greeting to the people of the coun- 
try, the assurance of our continued confidence in and devotion 
to the principles of tariff reform, as embraced in President 
Cleveland’s message to the last Congress upon that subject, 
and in the — of principles adopted by the last Democrat- 
ic National Convention at St. Louis; and that we hail with de- 
light the emphatic approval of those principles by the people as 
expressed at the lis in the recent elections: and we pledge 
them to renew and continue in Congress the contest for a reduc- 
tion of the war taxes so ably begun and prosecuted in former 
Congresses by our Representatives and Senators. 


When the House assembled Clerk Clark called the roll, 
376 answering to their names, the three absentees being 
Democrats—O’Neill, of Indiana, Randall, of Pennsylva- 
eiu, and Whitthome, of Tennessee. The nominations for 
speaker were then*made, and the ballot showed that Reed 
had 166, Carlisle 154, and Cummings1. Mr. Reed was es- 
corted to the chair by Messrs. McKinley and Carlisle, and 
after taking the oath he delivered the following brief ad- 
dress: 

“ Gentlemen of the House of Representatives: I thank you for 
the high office which your voices have bestowed upon me. It 
would be impossible not to be moved by its dignity and honor: 

et you may well imagine I am at this moment more impressed 
by its responsibilities and duties. Under oursystem of Govern- 
mentas it has been developed, these responsibilities and duties 
are both political and parliamentary. So far asthe duties are 
political, I sincerely hope that they may be performed with a 
proper sense of what is due to all the people of the whole . 
country. So faras they are partememtary & hope with equal 
sincerity that they may be performed with a proper sense of 
what is due to both sides of the Chamber.” 


Vice-Presidens Morton called the Senate to order at noon. 
Several new Senators, including those from the two‘Dako- 
tas and Washington, were sworn in. The Senate was only 
in session thirty five minutes. 





....Great fires occurred last week in Lynn, Boston and 
Keyport,N.J. The fire in Lynn began on Tuesday and raged 
eight hours. It began in Moer’s shoe factory, probably in 


the boiler room, just howis not known. The destruction 
was wide-spread. One hundred and twenty factories, 
forty-two brick blocks, one hundred and forty-two dwell- 
ings, and one hundred and twelve wooden blocks were 
burned, throwing eight thousand persons out of work, and 
leaving one hundred and sixty-four families homeless. 
Eighty acresof buildings were reduced to ashes, causing a 
loss of about $5,000,000, with perhaps $3,000,000 insurance. 
The fire in Boston began on Thursday, in Jordan. Marsh 
& Co.’s large building, corner of Bedford and Kingston 
Streets. It was in the rebuilt or burnt district, and the 
alarm was sent out from the same box that gave notice of 
the great conflagration seventeen years ago. Tho it was 
fought by one of the best fire departments in the country, 
and everything was already soaked by the tremendous 
éownpour of rain, the flames spread about among the fire- 
proof buildings until two anda quarter acres were burned 
over. The area burnt over was occupied chiefly by the dr 

goods and leather trade. The loss will, it is thought, reac 

about $6,000,000, which is largely covered byinsurance. At 
Keyport, N. J.,on November 28th, there was a large fire, 
causing a loss of $75,000 or more. On Saturday the T'rib- 
wne building in Minneapolis, Minn., was burned, causing 
a lamentable loss of life. The fire started among some 
rags on thethird floor, and it spread so rapidly that the 
forces of the Tribune had no time to escape, and it is known 
that eighteen lives were lost, including compositors and 
editors of the paper, and janitors. Among the dead is 
President Edward. Olsen, of South Dakota University. 





with a cast of such strength as to make amends for the lag- 
ging date, in no common degree, 


The building, it is said, has long been known to be unsafe, 
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Mr. WANAMAKER’S first Annual Report is a masterly 
document. It indicates what has been the growth of 
the service which, beginning with nothing one hundred 
years ago, now shows us one of the largest business con- 
cerns in the world, with almost sixty thousand branch- 
es, employing over one hundred and fifty thousand 
people,and using, last year, a capital equal to one dollar 
for every man, woman and child in the United States. 

The Postmaster-General perfectly understands what his 
business ought to be, not cnly in the management of de- 
tails,but the origination of plans for the improvement 
and development of the service. To relieve the immense 
strain of the pressure upon himself and the other officers 
in charge, Mr. Wanamaker suggests the appointment of 
aFourth Assistant Postmaster-General whose duties he 
indicates, and whose tenure, like that of other employés, 
he wisely declares should be permanent. This important 
change should be immediately acted upon by Congress. 

Yet Mr. Wanamaker has found some time to study 
other needs of the Department beyond its administration 
along old lines of policy. He very clearly has bis eyeon 
the enlargements and improvements which a mind could 
devise freed from minor things to attend to the larger 
work of executive management. He strongly recommends 
the establishment of postal savings banks at ten thou- 
sand smaller offices, leaving the extension of the system 
to be settled after a trial of two years, This is extreme- 
ly desirable, and will do more than almost anything else 
that can be conceived to increase the thrift and wealth of 
the people. The question of a postal telegraph system 
he also considers but finds no immediate solution. 

But the rate question is the chief one, and this Mr, 
Wanamaker has clearly in mind. With regret he dis- 
misses the proposition to establish a full parcels-post, by 
consolidation of the third and fourth classes; in part be- 
cause if will take time to provide facilities for it, and in 
part because it will delay the one-cent rate of letters 
which the public demand, and to which the party is 
pledged. He says: 

**One-cent postage is an easy possibility of the near fu- 
ture. It must come asa matter of course. If introduced 
to-morrow, the cutting in half of postage would reduce the 
revenue on letter postage by probably $15,000,000. Weare 
not ready for this while the present deficiency exists. 
When the blessing of penny postage comes, it should not 
require a tax in some other form to make up its cost,” 





One-cent postage is a near possibility, and a nearer 
one than the Postmaster-General seems to think, We 
believe that Mr. Wanamaker, who shows so clear a 
conception of what the postal service should be and 
may be, will himself inaugurate this with many 
other improvements, The answer to his hesitation is 
given by himself when he says: 

‘The postal service is nota money-making enterprise. 
It is not intended to be. Itis a mistake to expect it to be 
self-sustaining until it is fully perfected.’ 

Supposing that the first year the reduction of rate 
should reduce the receipts by fifteen million dollars; that 
would be a tax of less thantwenty-five cents apiece for 
the support of the postal service. Wecannot use our 
income better. Every cent of it comes back, in value, to 
the people, and in a very short time the increased serv- 
ice will cover the now estimated deficiency. The reduc- 
tion is itself an investment not profitable this year, but 
sure to be profitable and, what is far more important, 
convenient for the people. 

We erect post-office buildings, custom-houses and 
court-houses, not as we now need them, but as we ex- 
pect to need them. Why do we do it? Asasafe and 
needed investment, for the ultimate good of the people. 
New York could get along for the present without a 
new custom-housé; but we will need it soon and we 
may wisely expend millions for it. It willpay as an 
investment. 

Why blow Hell Gate out of the East River? Com- 
merce had endured the obstruction and could do it a 
while longer, But public interest demanded the re- 
moval of the obstruction. It was an investment for 
the future. Why spend millions on millions for light- 
houses? They are an investment. Why put hundreds 
of millions into the Suez or Nicaragua Canal? We 
could wait as we haveand let ships go around the 
Cape, but these are costly investments, profitable in- 
vestments for the future. What are railroads and ca- 
nals and telegraphs and cables but investments, each one 
a heavy expense beyond immediate profit, but required 
for the public good? 

Why does Secretary Tracy ask for a score aud ul- 
timately perhaps a hundred millions to build war- 
ships—severn times more than would pay the im- 
mediate expense of one-cent postage? There is not even 
a probability that those war-ships will ever pay a divi- 
dend, but we want them as an investment against a 
possible time of war, and Congress is glad to vote the 
money and everybody—unilessit be our Quaker friends 
—is pleased. 

No one knows better than Mr. Wanamaker that a great 
business is built up by great investments and expenses 
which run beyond all hope of immediate profit. He 
would not have had a Philadelphia business over-crowd- 
ing his enormous stores if he had not first put up stores 
and made provision not entirely for thé present but 
ina large part for the future. 

Now our usually sagacious Postmaster-General, a wise 
business man, says, Wait a while for one-cent postage; it 
will cost us fifteen millions next year. It will come very 
soon, he says, but wait a while. He practically says, 
Give twenty ora hundred millions for new war-ships, 
ten millions here and fifty or a hurdred millions there for 
Army and Navy and public buildings, much of it pro- 
viding for contingencies that are not likely to occur at 
all, for all sorts of possible future needs, but wait for 
this reform which will pay its way as a business from the 
beginning and will soon pay it, he confesses, in cash. 
Why, the post-office department is the one de- 
partment of the Government which comes close 
to the people’s comfort and help all the time, and which 
should be most liberally supported, with the least parsi- 
mony, instead of being the one single department which is 
required to pay for itself. The benefit of this expendi- 
ture for one-cent postage begins its dividends at once 
this year, this-very day and minute, for the entire 
population of the land. Who shall say, Delay? Who 
shall say, Wait a few years, until we have filled up the 
population along the star routes, until we have one or 
two hundred millions of people, and then our children 
shall have the privilege denied to us; go on building 
bridges, railroads and custom-houses; pay hundreds of 
millions for armies and navies in these times of peace, but 
don't spend adollar in advance of its repayment for the 
most useful and the most popular branch of the public 
service. Now we do not believe in any such misplaced 
economy. We axe confident that Mr. Wanamaker does 
not, We read all through his first Report the purpose 
of a far-seeing executive mind, one that is only delay- 
ing recommendations of immediate enlargement of the 
service because he does not wish to take a positivestand 
before he has had time, freed from the routine of sign- 
ing his name and seeing Congressmen, to make himself 
thoroughly acquainted with the management and work- 
ing of the Department. He may have seen reasons of 
modesty that have made him hesitate in his first official 
Report. But we shall expect more from him soon, 
and we know of no reason why Congress should 
hesitate, even if there be reason for the hesitation of the 
Postmaster-General. Let Congress keep the carefully 
considered pledges of the platforms and obey the will of 
the people. Give us immediately one-cent postage for 
a one-ounce letter, and then we shall have touched 
bed rock at one point. There will be no more tosay on 
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that subject, and then we can turn to the parcels-post, the 
postal savings banks, the postal telegraph Service, the 
general free delivery and ali the other improvements 
that are sure to come, and that ought to be introduced be. 
fore they will pay for themselves. John Wanamaker has 
the chance, and we believe he has the ability to make 
himself the Rowland Hill of the American Post-ffice 
System. 


_ 
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THE RESURRECTION CONTRAST, 


PAUL, in his speech before Felix, declared his beliet 
“‘ that there shall be a resurrection of the dead, both of 
the just ana the unjust.” (Acts xxiv, 15.) In his two 
Epistles to the Thessalonians, taken together, he draws 
a most impressive contrast between these two ¢ 
as they will respectively appear when Christ shall come 
to raise thedead, judge the world in righteousness ang 
assign to every one his future and eternal destiny, What 
the Apostle says in respect to those of whom he speaks 
as ‘* the dead in Christ,” is as follows: 

“But I would not have you to be ignorant, brethren, 
concerning them which are asleep, that ye sorrow not even 
as Others which have no hope. For if we believe that Jesus 
died and rose again, even so them also which sleep in 
Jesus will God bring with him. For this we say unto you, 
by the word of the. Lord, that we [Christians then living] 
which are alive and remain unto the coming of the Lord 
shall not prevent [precede] them which are asleep [dead], 
For the Lord himself shall descend from Heaven with a 
shout, with the voice of the archangel, and with the trump 
of God; and the dead in Christ shall rise first. Then ye 
(Christians then living] which are alive and remain shall 
be caught up together with them [the risen dead] in’the 
clouds, to meet the Lord in the air; and so shall we [the 
risen dead and the living changed] ever be with the Lord. 
Wherefore comfort one another with these words,” (I 
Thess, iv, 13-18.) 

This whole passage, in which nothing is said about 
the resurrection of ‘the unjust,” was designed to ad- 
minister comfort to the Thessalonian Church, some of 
whose members, as it would seem, had recently died, 
perhaps by the hand of persecution and violence, and of 
whom Paul speaks as being ‘‘ asleep.” The survivors 
were mourners, sorrowing over their dead brethren, 
and evidently having the idea that these sleepers in 
Jesus who had died before his Second Advent, would 
for this reason be subject to some disadvantage, as com- 
pared with those who should survive and ‘* remain unto 
the coming of the Lord,” and also having the further 
idea that this ‘‘coming” was an event then near at 
hand, 

It was to Christians in this condition, and with these 
thoughts, that Paul addressed the passage ahove quoted, 
He does not here discuss the question whether the sec- 
ond coming of Christ was near at hand or not; but he 
does show that ‘‘ the dead in Christ,” would lose noth- 
ing by having died before that coming. When the time 
for the coming should arrive, then the Lord himself 
would descend from Heaven, and then ‘the dead in 
Christ” would rise from the dead, and that too before 
the living would be changed, and then both classes—the 
risen dead and the living changed—would be caught up 
together in the clouds, to ‘‘ meet the Lord in the aur,” 
and both would ‘‘ever be with the Lord.” The living 
at the time of the coming would have no precedence 
or advantage over the.dead. The resurrection trump 
would salute the latter and break the power of death 
over them. Christ would wake them from their sleep 
and raise them from the dead by his power, and they 
would ‘*‘ ever be with the Lord.” 

What Paul here teaches, and meant for comfort and 
hope in that age, is good for comfort and hope in any 
age. Christ himself having risen from the dead, and 
being himself ‘‘the resurrection and the life,” is the 
permanent pledge for all ages that all who “sleep in 
Jesus” shall rise from the dead, and have bodies “like 
unto his glorious body.” The victory of death over the 
body is only temporary, and will be succeeded by the 
greater victory of the resurrection. This is Paul’s doc- 
trine, asclearly taught in the fifteenth chapter of his 
First Epistle to the Corinthians. No Christian should 
ever sorrow over his sainted kindred dead, as those do 
who have no hope concerning the dead. The glorious 
doctrine of the resurrection, as taught in the Bible, is, in 
respect to those who “die in the Lord,” radiant with 
hope in reference alike to both soul and body. It guaran- 
tees a blessed immortality, and scatters every shadow 
that overhangs death. 

How then does the matter stand in regard to the 
‘*unjust,” when. Christ shall come to raise the dead, and 
administer the final judgment of the world? Paul am- 
swers this question in his Secoud Epistle to the Thessa 
lonians. Having referred to tha ‘“ persecutions and 
tribulations” endured in patience and faith by these 
Christians, and having spoken of the fact as ‘‘a mami 
fest token of the righteous judgment of God,” te the 
end that they might “* be counted worthy of the king- 
dom of God for which” they thus suffered, the Apostle 
proceeds to say : 

‘Seeing it is a righteous thing with God to recompensé 
tribulation to them that trouble you, and to you, who are 
troubled, rest with us, when the Lord Jesus shall be re- 
vealed from Heaven with his mighty angels, in flaming 
fire taking vengeance on them that know not God. and 
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ghall be punished with everlasting destruction from the 

nce of the Lord, and from the glory of his power, 
when he shall come to be glorified in his saints, and to be 
admired in all them that believe (because our testimony 
among you was believed) in that day.’’ (UL Thess, i, 6- 
10.) 

This language was addressed to the same church a 
few months after the first Epistle was written to it, in 
which Paul spoke in such words of comfort about ‘‘ the 
dead in Christ.” It refers to precisely the same coming 
of Christ that was mentioned in the first Epistle, with- 
out then making any allusion to the resurrection of the 
“ynjust.” Here, however, the Apostle speaks of the 
“unjust,” as persons ‘‘that know not God, and that 
obey not the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ,” and in 
respect to them we havea very different picture from 
the one drawn in regard to “‘ the dead in Christ.” Their 
destiny is to be ‘‘ punished with everlasting destruction 
from the presence of the Lord, and from the glory of 
his power”; and this is to be done ‘‘ when he shall come 
to be glorified in his saints, and to be admired in all 
them that believe,” 

Putting now the two statements of Paul together, we 
have the same coming of Christ in both, and we have 
also the resurrection of ‘‘the just and the unjust” at 
the time of this coming, or in immediate connectien 
with it ; and yet the two classes are distinguished from 
each other by a very broad contrast. - What the Apostle 
says in respect to those who ‘sleep in Jesus” can by no 
possibility be confounded with what he says in regard 
to those who “‘ know not God” and who ‘“‘ obey not the 
Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ.” The two descriptions 
are absolutely unlike both as to character and destiny. 
Moreover, Jesus himself made just this very contrast in 
the days of his flesh. Alluding to the fact that ‘‘au- 
thority to execute judgment” had been delegated to 
him by God the Father, he said to the Jews: ‘‘ Marvel 
not at this; for the hour is coming in the which all that 
are in the graves shail hear his voice, and shall come 
forth ; they that have done good unto the resurrection 
of life, and they that have done evil unto the resurrec- 
tion of damnation.” (John v, 28, 29.) This corresponds 
exactly with what Paul said to the Thessalonians in the 
two passages above quoted ; and it equally corresponds 
with that solemn and impressive statement of Jesus in 
respect to the scenes of the final judgment made to bis 
disciples just after he had closed his public ministry 
with the Jews and recorded in Matt. xxv, 31-46, 

The plain truth is that the God of the Bible does make 
a broad distinction between the righteous and the wick- 
ed, between him that serveth God and him that serveth 
him not. The two classes are not identical in character, 
and will not be identical in destiny. Tnis is the revealed 
fact; and nothing can be more amazing than the 
thoughtless unconcern and even defiance with which 
millions treat the fact. Let them be assured that ‘‘ God 
is not mocked,” and that ** whatsoever a man soweth, 
that shall he also reap.” (Gal. vi, 7.) The truth wiil 
stand unshaken, whether they heed and obey it or not. 

a ane 


MORMON CITIZENSHIP. 





Last week we mentioned the exposures of the secrets 
ef the Mormon Endowment House before a United States 
Court in Salt Lake City in the case of applicants for citi- 
zenship who acknowledged they had been through the 
Endowment House and taken its obligations. We now 
have the decision of Judge Anderson denying the appli- 
cation for citizenship on the ground that it had been 
proved that the oaths taken in the Endowment House 
are treasonable, and bind those who take them to avenge 
the death of the prophets, Joseph and Hiram Smith, 
upon the Government and people of the United States. 

Eleven witnesses who had heen members of the Mor- 
mon Church, several of whom had been bishops, and all 
of whom had taken the Endowment oaths, testified that 
every member of the Church expected to go through the 
Endowment House and that nearly all do so; that mar- 
riages are usually solemnized there and that those who 
are’ married elsewhere go through the abominable 
Endowment House ceremonies at as early a date there- 
after as practicable, in order that the marital relation 
shall continue throughout eternity. It was further 
sho wo that these ceremonies occupy the greater part of 
aday and include the taking of an oath, obligation, 
or covenant by each, that they will avenge the blood 
of the prophets, Joseph and Hiram Smith upon the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, and will enjoin this obli- 
gation upon their children into the third and fourth 
Senerations; that he or she will cbey the priesthood in 
all things, and will never reveal the secrets of the En- 
dowment House under penalty of having their throats 
cut from ear to ear, their bowels torn out and their 
hearts cut out of their bodies. The right arm is anointed 
that it may be strong to avenge the blood of the proph- 
ets. An under garment, called the endowment robe, is 
then put on and is to be worn ever after. On this robe, 
overthe heart, are certain marks or designs intended to 
remind the wearer of the penalties that will be inflicted 
i Case of violation of the oath. The fourteen witnesses 
who testified in favor of the applicants refused to state 
Specifically what the oaths are, and their testimony did 
hot shake that which had been offered. _ 

Judge Anderson summed up the evidence, showing 





that it was proved that ‘“‘the Church claims and exer- 
cises the right to control its membersin temporal as well 
as spiritual affairs,” that the doctrine of blood-atone- 
ment is still held, under which an offender, for ceitain 
offenses, shall suffer death; and that the Church has, 
with all the means at its command, opposed the enforce- 
ment of the laws of the United States against polygamy. 
Judge Anderson then concludes: 

‘When a man of foreign birth comes here and joins an 
organization, altho professedly religious, which requires of 
him an allegiance paramount to his allegiance to the Gov- 
enrment, an organization that impiously claims to be the 
Kingdom of God, to control its members under his imme- 
diate direction, and yet teaches and practices a system of 
morals shocking to Christian people everywhere, it is time 
for the courts to pause and inquire whether such men as 
applicants should be admitted to citizenship. The evi- 
dence in this case establishes unquestionably that the 
teachings, practices and purposes of the Mormon Church 
are antagonistic to the Government of the United States, 
utterly subversive of good morals and the well-being of so- 
ciety, and that its members are animated by a feeling of 
hostility toward the Government and its laws; therefore an 
alien who is a member of said Church is not a fit person to 
be made a citizen of the United States. The applications 
are therefore denied.” “ 

We thank Judge Anderson for this sensible decision. 
If Mormons want to become citizens let them change 
their endowment oaths. Let them cease to impose oaths 
of hostility tothe United States. Let them cease to 
put murder into their oaths. Let them cease to oppose 
the execution of the laws against polygamy, and cease 
to practice it. In short, let them accept the concitions 
of good citizenship before they ask to be made citizens 
of a country whose laws and institutions they have 
hitherto wickedly pledged themselves to oppose. 


CANADIAN VIEWS OF ANNEXATION. 


Mr. MERCIER, the Premier of Quebec, while on his 
visit to Baltimore gave great encouragement to believe 
that the Catholics and French Canadians of Quebec are 
in favor of annexation or independence. His assertions 
have been sharply contradicted, and by no one £0 sharp- 
ly as by Archbishop Fabre. He has authorized the fol- 
lowing statement by his Chancellor: 








‘*There is not an archbishop, bishop or priest in all the 
Province of Quebec in favor of annexing Canada to the 
United States, and I do not believe the idea is even thought 
of by my fellow-countrymen—the French Canadians of 
Quebec. Our first thought is loyalty to the Crown of Eng- 
land, and this, mind you, in the eyesof the Catholic Church 
of Canada comes before anything else. And then our own 
interest as Churchmen and Canadians callsfor considera- 
tion. Our history is well kuown, and that teaches the 
world that from the time that Bishop Carroll, of Balti- 
more, and others, came to Lower Canada for the purpose 
of soliciting our support in 1775, down to 1812 aud 1837, we 
have been uuswerving inour allegiance to England.” 

This statement is probably as extreme as that of the 
Quebec Premier, The French papers of the Province of 
Quebec are discussing the matter with considerable dif- 
ference of opinion. La Patrie (Liberal) seems to favor 
annexation to the United States; La Moniteur de Com- 
merce (Independent) seems to think independence pref- 
erable; La Minerve (Conservative) is opposed to annexa- 
tion because it would involve the destruction of the pre- 
rogatives of the Church, and the obliteration of the 
French nationality. For the same reason the Ultra- 
montane journals are opposed to annexation, and tell us 
that what French-Canadians really hope for is political 
independence of both England and the United States in 
the form of a Catholic and French-speaking State. Of 
course such a little French oasis in a great English- 
speaking continent is only conceivable by men of un- 
limited fervor. La Vérité (Ultramontane) says that the 
existing status quo will be maintained until Providence 
is pleased to call the Province to this higher destiny,” for 
which we venture to say Providence will keep it waiting 
along time. It is manifest that the Nationalist move- 
ment in Quebec in one form or another is making great 
strides, "whether it be looking toward local independ- 
ence or toward union with the United States. 

Rapid as has been the multiplication of the French 
Canadians with their large families, their attempt to 
take possession of Manitoba and the territories has been 
agreat failure. They are sure to be isolated. The North- 
west is being peopled by settlersof British origin, who 
are already in arms against separate schools and the 
dual language system, which are the banner and the 
cry of the habitants of the Province of Quebec. Mean- 
while the overflow of French Canadians comes into New 
England, where, without losing their religion, they suc- 
cumb to the process of assimilation and digestion, and 
become good American citizens. Their example and their 
satisfaction with the institutions of the United States 
have their effect in Quebec itself. The habitants are 
growing weary of the existing régime, and envy the. 
prosperity of the emigrse who come to New England. 
This is the real explanation of the surprising favor 
which annexation has received among the Catholic 
French and Canadian. The enthusiastic and exultant 
expressions of loyalty and of satisfaction with American 
institutions uttered by bishops and laymen at the late 
Catholic Congress in Baltimore, cannot but have bad 
their effect not upon Mr. Mercier alone, but upon the 
other distinguished representatives of Canadian Cathol- 


icism who were present as guests at the Centenary. The 
headquarters of loyalty are at Ottawa. From New- 
foundland and Nova Scotia on the east and from Que- 
bec and Manitoba in the west there is a rising, a voice of 
fellowship, which does not argue ‘a peaceful continu- 
ance of their power to the Conservative majority, 


tie 
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POINTS FOR PROHIBITION. 


85. THE people of Maine believe that Prohibition 
prohibits. After a tiral of the principle for nearly thirty 
years it was incorporated in the Constitution of the State 
in 1884 by a majority of 46,972. The people of Maine 
are better qualified, it must be conceded, to judge 
whether Prohibition or License is the more effective, as 
they have given a trial to both, than outside observers; 
and their deliberate verdict is entitled to the utmost 
consideration. If results had not been entirely satis- 
factory they would not have changed Statutory into 
Constitutional Prohibition; they would have dropped 
Statutory Prohibition for High License. The argument 
that Prohibition is a failure in Maine is an impeachment 
of the honesty or competency of the judgment of the 
people of that State. 

86. A good test of the character of the results of Pro- 
hibition in Maine is in its criminal reports. Temperance 
men charge that the liquor traffic greatly increases the 
amount of crime and pauperism everywhere. If the 
facts show that Prohibition Maine has fewer criminals in 
proportion to its population than other States which li- 
cense the traffic the fair inference is that Prohibition is 
effective in reducing the traffic toa minimum. Accord- 
ing to a recent report the number of criminals, 7.é., in- 
mates ot State-prisons, is as 1 to every 1,591 of the popu- 
lation in Maine. In New York it is as 1 to 577; in New 
Jersey as 1 to 707, and in Massachusetts as 1 to 487. As 
the liquor trattic decreases, criminality decreases, pau- 
perism decreases; and in consequence taxation decreases. 
We are not, therefore, surprised to be informed by Gov- 
ernor Burleigh, in his last message, that the taxes in 
Mainé are lower this year than they have been before in 
thirty years. 
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Editorial Notes. 


PRINCETON takes the lead in this week’s paper, and, with 
consistent conservatism, President Patton offers a long 
aud able argument against the Revision of the Westmin- 
ster Confession. It goes to the bottom of the question 
more radically than anything else we have read, recogniz- 
ing that in the end the question is not one of revising a 
Calvinistic creed, but whether the denomination should be 
Calvinistic. Every one should read this valuable paper. 
Dr. Warfield, Professor of Theology in Princeton, takes up 
the subject of Inspiration as treated in the Confession, and 
shows that its authors held the strictest views of verbal 
inspiration. Charles Emory Smith, Editor of the Philadel- 4 
phia Press, has a very interesting article on the Trials 
and Triumphs of the Editor. Mr. Potwin asks not Where, 
but What shall the Columbus Celebration be? James 
Payn supplies his lively English Notes. Dr. Spear treats 
of the Humanity of Christ. Agnes Farley Millar describes 
the Last Days of the Exposition. Joaquin Miller has 
reached Salt Lake City in his charming sketches of the 
West, and Miss Ward describes the Autumn Exhibition. 
The poetry and the stories, the editorials and the depart- 
ments—never forgetting the advertisements, unusually 
instructive at this season of the year—fill up the thirty-six 
pages so full that we wish they were forty. But we do not 
think our readers will compiain of any lack. 








The Catholic Champion, of this city, is not a Roman 
Catholic but a Protestant Episcopal Catholic paper, and is 
edited by the Rev. Arthur Ritchie, and published by the 
Guild of St. Ignatius. As its name implies it is very High, 
and, as might be expected, it has no great respect for bish- 
ops. It says that ‘“‘the triennial sermon of the bishops ”’ by 
which it means the Pastoral *‘is habitually looked for with 
a suppressed shudder.’’ This particular Pastoral of the 
last General Convention, it supposes to have been written 
by the Bi-hop of Louisiana. We suppose so too, andit does 
him great credit. Our neighbor is good enough to praise 
some things in the Pastoral, as, forexample, its reference 
to Church schools. It says: 

“ We think that parish schools, free schools, which shall sup- 
ply toall children what the publie schools give, but under the 
guidance and with the infiltration of sound religious learning 
are equally or even more to be desired than colleges and second- 
aryschools. And ifthe deaconesses could be converted into 
parish school-teachers,as perhaps they may, and a corps of 
men devotedto teaching for Christ’s sake could be formed, the 
Church would be beginning to take hold of her work.” 

We judge its understanding of the Pastoral as to “ second- 
ary” schools is more correct than that of Mr. Kirkus in his 
article in THE INDEPENDENT. We do not understand the 
Pastoral to tavor a general system of parochial schools, 
but only the establishment of academies which should be 
under Episcopal influence and patronized by those who 
have need for them. But such language as we have 
quoted shows that Dr. Kirkus’s warning against Protestant 
parish schools is not uncalled for. What The Cathoire 
Champton most criticises is the utterances of the Pastoral 





onthe subject of the abuse of the Blessed Sacrament; and 
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here the utterances of the bishops were thoroughly admir- 
able. 


THE Roman Catholic Bishop of Rochester, B. J. McQuaid, 
has an article in the current number of the Forum, in 
which he denounces our public schools as godless and en- 
tirely unsuitable for the education of Catholic children, 
and complains bitterly of the injustice done to Catholics 
who, for conscientious reasons, refuse to send their chil- 
dren to these schools, and have to provide for their educa- 
tion elsewhere, and yet, under our tax laws, are compelled 
to pay their money for the support of these schools. We 
confess that we see no injustice in the case. The State, for 
reasons that relate to the general good, sees fit to give to 
all children, whether of Protestants or Catholics, the op- 
portunity of education furnished by its public school sys- 
tem, and for equally good reasons sees fit not to include 
any kind of religious or sectarian propagandism in its 
school system. We believe the State to be acting wisely 
and justly in both respects, and that public schools on this 
basis ought to be supported by general taxation, without 
any discrimination among religious sects, either tor or 
against them. Itso happens that the members of religious 
sects, and those who are not such members, are, taken col- 
lectively, members of the body politic, and, as such, form 
theState, and in this relation, have a common interest to 
be served by a public-school system, and that, too, whether 
they have any children to be educated or uot. This isa 
good and sufficient reason why they should share in the 
expense of supporting such a system. If any of them, 
having children, choose to educate them elsewhere at their 
own private expense, that is their own business; but the 
fact that they thus choose and thus act, is no reason why 
they should be relieved from the tax burden connected with 
a publicschool system, which is open to all the people, and 
designed for the common good. ; 


For some years The Presbyterian Banner has taken an 
especial interest in the Freedman’s work of the Presbyte- 
rian Church, of which Board its editor, Dr. Allison, is 
Secretary. The last number of the Banner contains a re- 
markable article in which we are sure we discover his pen. 
It mentions ‘‘some things not generally known” about 
the Negroes of the South. It says that their parental so- 
licitude is especially directed toward educating their 
daughters even at the expense of their sons, wherein they 
differ much from the ‘‘noble Indians.’”’ The colored young 
men and women now entering the higher institutions, it 
says, are better prepared than were those of former years, 
and of a high moral and religious character. It will sur- 
prise many that it also says that the number of those of 
mixed race are certainly increasing quite as fast as in the 
days before emancipation. Yet another statement it makes 
which is contrary to an opinion which we have never 
shared and which we have more than once combatted, but 
which is general. As the result of many inquiries it states 
that those of mixed blood are neitner shorter-lived nor 
inferior, physically or intellectually, to those of pure 
blood. On the contrary, fewer children of mixed blood 
die in infancy than of those who have pure African blood, 
and they live longer than pure Africans; perhaps because 
they are better clothed and cared for. The brightest, most 
progressive and most successful part of the colored people 
in the South consists, it says, of those of mixed blood. Dr. 
Allison’s long interest in the problems involved gives au- 
thority to what he says. 


THE most extensive of all the Departments of the Gov- 
ernment at Washington is the Interior Department. It 
embraces bureaus which are in themselves vast business 
establishments, equal in the volume of transactions to 
some of the Departments. There is the Pensions Bureau, 
expending nearly ninety millions a year; the Census Bu- 
reau, which will accomplish a vast amount of work in the 
next year or two, and which ought to be a permanent sub- 
division; the Land Office; the Bureau of Indian Affairs: 
the Patent Office; the Bureau of Education, and the Geo- 
logical Survey. The Secretary of the [nterior is the re- 
sponsible head of all these branches of his Department. 
He must have, therefore, great executive ability, in order 
to conduct the business of the Department with any degree 
of success. Eight months of the term of Secretary Noble 
shows that he is the right man inthe right place—a man 
of transcendent ability for the management of great af- 
fairs. His Report makes up a large part of the history of 
the Government for the year. It includes, for example, an 
account of the settlement of Oklahoma; of negotiations 
with the Indians for the opening of other tracts of coun- 
try; the advent into the Union of the four new States; the 
plans for the Eleventh Census ; the operations of the Land 
Office, from which upward of 11,000 patents for agricultu- 
ral lands have been issued in the last eight months, and in 
connection with which irrigation of arid lands has become 
an important topic; the doings of the Pension Bureau, 
which needs nearly a hundred millions for the coming 
year: the debt of the Pacific Railroads to the United 
States; the governments of the Territories, and how they 
can be improved; and the work of the Indian Bureau, 
under General Morgan’s excellent management. All of 
these are important questions, and are ably discussed by 
the Secretary, whose recommendations will have great 
weight with Congress. He favors an extension of the list 
of pensioners so as to embrace all honorably discharged 
soldiers and sailors who are now or may hereafter be dls- 
abled from procuring their subsistence by labor.He shows 
that dishonorably discharged soldiers, under the present 
law, are entitled to pensions, and asks that the law be 
amended so as to exclude such persons from the benefits of 
the Pension List. 





POSTMASTER-GENERAL WANAMAKER states that the num- 
ber of changesin the Presidential post-offices, under the 
new Administration, have been 560, of which 24 were due 
to death, 176 to resignation and 105 to expiration. The 


number of removals was 136, and there were 119 appoint- 
ments to offices becoming presidential. Of the 136 remoy- 
als, 55 were made on the basis of reports of inspectors and 
others, and 36 were made to *‘ secure a better service,’ In 
the Post-Office Department only 48 changes have been made 
since March 4th, or six more than occurred under the last 
eight months of Mr. Cleveland’s Administration. Tbe 
changes in the fourth-class offices since Mr. Clarkson be- 
gan to look after them have been very large, tho the exact 
number is not stated. Inthe Railway Mail Service, which 
came under the provisions of the Civil Service Lawin May, 
there have been 1,932 changes, which is avout one-third of 
the number of positions. In regard to these changes Mr. 
Wanamaker says: 

“ Itis proper tosay that no other branch of the service had so 

many complaints against it as the Kailway Mail Service, and it 
was deemed best to remove immediately and rapidly inexpe- 
rienced men of recent appointment and others whose records 
seemed to have fallen, and replace them with as many of the 
old clerks as could be found, who had had long training in the 
service. This was an instance where the places sought the men 
and not the men the offices. The years of actual service within 
the railway postal cars seemed the best proof of fitness for ap- 
pointment.” 
Leaving the fourth-class offices out of the account, this is 
not nearly so bad a showing as the partisan press has rep- 
resented. Many of the changes, especially in the Railway 
Mai! Service, were necessary, and the restoration of the 
efficient men who had been removed under the previous Ad- 
ministration was in the interests both of tne service and of 
the principle of Reform, which has by n0 means gone to 
the dogs. 


THE Minneapolis Journal has a symposium on the 
evil of corrupt politics. It sent acircular to a number of 
political leaders and others, asking first, how far the use 
of money in politics is justifiable; second, whether the 
‘integrity of politics” has been injured by the enormous 
expenditure of money in the recent political campaigns, 
and, third, how the evil shall be remedied. The first letter 
in reply is from Calvin S. Brice, chairman of the National 
Democratic Committee. He says the use of money is justi- 
fiable to the same extent in politics as in Church work or 
any other business of general concern, and he does not 
think much injury was done in the recent campaigns, ‘‘ex- 
cept in a few localities, and to a limited extent in these.”’ 
He would use more rather than leas money in campaigns, 
but never to corrupt, only to interest, educate. Congress- 
man Springer disagrees with his distinguished party 
leader. He thinks great injury was done by the use of 
money to elect Garfield and Harrison. He says nothing 
about the use of money in the election of Mr. Cleveland. 
Perhaps he does not think any expenditure of money the 
Democratic Party could make would injure the “ integrity 
of politics.”” Senator Farwell believes that such injury 
has been done, and he suggests that education of the peo- 
ple, beginning in the public schools, is the best remedy. 
He would have the youth taught that this country is theirs 
and will be jast what they makeit. President Angell, of 
the University of Michigan, agrees with Senator Far- 
well asto the fact of the barm done, and he, too, would 
educate public opinion. Several writers mention the Aus- 
tralian system of voting as one of the most practical reme- 
dies for corruption of the franchise, and President Angell 
would regulate by law, as in England, the expenditures 
for election purposes. While it is true that the lezitimate 
expenses of national election campaigns are very large, 
reaching into the millions, there is no doubt that thou- 
sands of votes are bought. Every intelligent observer 
knows that. Certainly Mr. Brice does. And it does not 
require a professor in morais to determine that corruption 
of the franchise isinjurious. The great point is the reme- 
dy, and we believe the Australian ballot isthe best yet 
proposed, and we hope tosee it adopted in many States 
this winter. The secret ballot makes it well-nigh useless 
to try to bribe voters. The ‘bosses’? may be willing 
enough to bribe and a certain class of voters to be bribed; 
but men who sell their votes will, of course, cheat their 
purchasers whenever they can, and the purchasers will not 
be so likely to buy if they have no means of knowing 
whether they get what they pay tor. We look for good re- 
sults, therefore, from the Australian system. 


Mucu fuller information of the difficulties encountered 
by Stanley in rescuing Emin Pacha has reached us than 
we had when we wrote last week. But there is still much 
that is not clear, and we must wait a few weeks longer to 
get asatisfactory understanding on a number of points. 
One thing, however, is clear: Emin was forced by cir- 
cumstances to go with Stanley. When Stanley first met 
him on theshores of the Victoria Nyanza he labored with 
the Pacha to persuade him that he ought to return to civ- 
ilization. When the explorer parted from him to 
return to his camp on the Aruwimi to bring up his stores 
and his rear-guard he believed that Emin would go with 
him, Indeed, that seemed to be the understanding on 
which both acted. When Stanley returned the Mab- 
dists had advanced on Lado, a rebellion had broken out 
among the Pasha’s forces, and the Pasha himseli was a 
prisoner in Dufile, with Jephson, one of Stanley’s aides, 
who hed been left behind. The rebellion was started by 
Egyptians. It was not in the interest of the Mahdists, 
however; for they sent a force to fight the followers of the 
Prophet, who had captured Rejaf, a station on the Nile 
above Lado. They failed, however, and this caused a re- 
action in the Pacha’s favor, and he was released and 
allowed to return to Wadelai; but his authority was never 
fully restored. The reason of the rising against him is 
supposed to be the stories set afloat to the effect that Stan- 
ley and Emin were to take them out of the country as 
slaves. Stanley got this information in his camp at Kavalli 
January 16tb, 1889. Three weeks later Jephson arrived at 
Kavalli in person and told Stanley of Emin’s indecision. 
He said the Pasha expressed a willingness to leave the coun- 





try, but would take no step in that direction, remaining : 
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week after week irresolute and inactive. He could» 
make up his mind whether it would be right to leaye 
country if his people did not care to go with him. 

ary 17th Emin, with Selim Bey, arrived at Kavalli and 
conferred with Stanley. Selim returned to Wadelai on 
the 26th with the avowed purpose of gathering the people 
together to join Stanley early in March. He Waited a 
month and got a letter from Selim stating that the 
refugees would go with him; but Stanley distrusted 
officer, and after a counci] with Emin and others he de. 
cided to march Apr.l 10th. He did march, but two days 
later he was struck down with a serious illness and jt was 
not until May 8th that the march was resumed. Ap 
letter was received from Selim, May 5th, pleading for a 
further delay; but Stanley would wait no longer, Witha 
caravan of 1,500 he began his march to the coast which he 
was expected to reach about December 4th. 


GOVERNOR HILL, of this State, in the case of J am es Hope 
who was demanded for extradition by the Governor of Del. 
aware, and had been arrested on this demand, lays down 
the following principle in extradition law: 

“Upon principle, I think it is clear that where a prisoner ig 

brought into this State from another State or country upon ex. 
tradition proceedings, he cannot properly be tried upon any 
other charge than that mentioned in the requisition, and that 
upon his acquittal, or, if convicted, then upon the expiration of 
his punishment, he is entitled to a reasonable time in which to 
return to the other State or country from which he was thus 
forcibly taken, before he can be again arrested. . . . Ip prin- 
ciple thereis no practical difference between the case of a fy. 
gitive brought from a neighboring State under the Constiuntion 
and lawsof the United States, and one brought from a foreign 
country under the provisions of its treaties.” 
The point to which Governor Hill here refers, and which 
he rightly decides has in this country been much debated 
and has also been differently decided by the lower courts, 
The decision of the Supreme Court of the Uuited States in 
The United States v. Rauscher, 119 U. S. 407, settled this 
point, so far as the principle is concerned. The general 
ruleis that no State orcountry, having obtained the cus- 
tody of an alleged fugitive from justice by extradition pro- 
ceedings, can use such custody for any other purpose than 
that for which it was obtained, as set forth in the proceed- 
ings themseives; and hence that when this particular pur- 
pose has been fully accomplished, the extradited party is 
entitled toa reasonable time for return to the jurisdiction 
from which he was thus removed, before any other pro- 
ceedings can be instituted against him for acts done prior 
to his extradition. This is the doctrine which Dr. Spear 
lays down in his *‘ Law of Extradition,” and sustains by 
an extended argument, and which the Supreme Court of 
the United States has declared to be the true doctrine. The 
doctrine commends itvyelf to common sense. 


MR. GEORGE H. PENDLETON, our ex-Minister to Germany, 
who recently died in Brussels, was born in Cincinnati, 
July 19th, 1825, and was hence in the sixty-fifth year of his 
age. He was a Democrat of the better type; and this 
means that he was too pure a man in his principles to suit 
the average idea of Democratic politicians. He was in 
every way a frank, high-minded and scholarly gentleman. 
In 1864 he was nominated as a candidate for the Vice- 
Presidency, and defeated. in 1868 he adopted the heresy 
that the bonds of the Government might be justly paid in 
greenbacks; and tho we do not impute to him any dishon- 
esty of intention, the thing that he advocated was dishonest 
and was rejected bg the people in the Presidential election 
of that year. He was a member of the United States 
Senate when the Civil Service Law was enacted by Congress, 
and, indeed, introduced the bill into the Senate which was 
the basis of that law, and gave toit his earnest advocacy. 
His course on this subject won for him the respect and 
confidence of all the friends of Civil Service Reform, and 
was the main reason why the Democrats of Ohio, when 
they had the power, refused to re-elect him to the Senate. 
As a Minister to Germany, he commanded alike the respect 
of his own country and of the German people. The Demo- 
cratic Party in his death loses one of its ablest and purest 
statesmen. 





....A Richmond, Ind., correspondent assumes that if the 
W. C. T. U. had from the beginning advocated High Li- 
cénse as the remedy for the drink curse THE INDEPENDENT 
“ and other Republican papers” would not have denounced 
it as partisan. We can hardly believe our correspondent’s 
assertion that he has been a subscriber for eighteen years. 
In nearly every issue for years THE INDEPENDENT has pro 
claimed Prohibition as the remedy for the drink curse. 
As to High License, while it has steadily refused to accept 
it asa cure for the evils of intemperance, it has just 4 
steadily refused to denounce itasa curse, We are for Pre 
hibition wherever Prohibition is possible; for High Li- 
cense with plenty of restriction wherever Prohibition is 
not possible; for low license, with as much regulation 48 
possible, wherever High License is not possible. We are 
for the best thing possible everywhere. Our views 00 this 
question have been presented over and over agaid, and for 
nearly a year we have been giving weekly the strongest a 
guments we knew how to present for Prohibition. As to 
the W. C. T. U. we never for a moment favored its espou* 
ing the cause of any political party. We sbould have or 
posed its indorsement of the Republican Party as sincerely 
as we have deprecated its indorsement of the Third Party. 
It ought, as a body of Christian women, organized for ed- 
ucational purposes, to be free from all political entangle 
ment. 


...-Political parties in England seem to have 48 maby 
names as an Italian count. A writer in The Nirteteenth 
Century indorses the movement to organize still anothet 
party, which shall have the name of ‘‘ The New Ni 
Party.” The Tory of the Old School, it seems, has 
become obsolete. The Tory now is the Tory of the New 
School, an advanced Tory or a progressive Conse’ 
which means that he stands about where the Liberals 
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thisty years ago. Liberals are now Liberal-Conservatives 
Conservative- Liberals or Radicals or Tory-Democrats or 
tic Radicals, and then there are the Liberal Union- 

jsts or PDissentient-Liberals. The New National Party, so 
as we can see, is not going to help matters much, for 
the Nationalists will simply be those who are now called 
Unionists. There are so many different questions for Eng- 
ish statesmen to consider that it is difficult for them to 
array themselves, as of old, in two opposing parties. Some 
will be liberal in all things save the policy toward Ireland; 
others conservative with respect to the Church and radical 
jo other respects. Such being the case, we do not see how 


. foglish politics can get rid of the varied nomenclature, 


especially by any such method as founding a neW party. 


_.Those who went out of the W.C. T. U. at Chicago are 
contemptuousiy referred to as a ‘‘mere* handful of wo- 
men.” Well,the W. C. T. U. itself was launched by a mere 
handful of women. The Congregationalist well says that 
the smailness of the minority is ‘not strange, because 
most of those who sympathize with non-partisan temper- 
ance work had either gone out already, or had never gone 
into the W. C. T. U.” We agree heartily with our contem- 
porary that there are doubtless ‘‘mauy earnest women in 
every State who desire the opportunity to work as this new 
organization proposes,” and if *‘its leaders have the grace 
to avoid controversy with those from whom they have 
parted, the wisdom to propose and put into effect practical 
plans, and the consecration, without personal ambition, to 
geek the great end of driving out the drink traffic, it will 
do agreat work.” 


‘ 

_...President Harrison has made so few mistakes that 
his political enemies bave to resort te misrepresentation in 
order to keep up ashow of fight against him. Their criti- 
cisms are often based upon the most trifling charges. For 
example, the opposition press got off last week long homi- 
lies upon his alleged distrust of the public and the press, 
in refusing to put his message into print. He was so dis 
trustful, we were told, that he would not even send printed 
copies to the Senate and House. What nonsense! The 
President always sends his message to the two Houses in 
manuscript. It would be discourteous tod») otherwise; and 
as to guarding the message so as to prevent its premature 
publication, it isno more than his simple duty. If he had 
failed on either point he would have given the critics some- 
thing real to complain of. 


_...Cardinal Lavigerie’s proposed Anti-slavery Congress 
was given up chiefly it will be remembered, because it was 
evident that the French would not have it in the controll- 
ing voice that was desired. The present Congress now in 
session at Brussels, called by the King of the Belgians, has 
the same object in view, the abolition of the slave trade in 
Africa. This Congress has evidently held important ses- 
sions, and may brivg forth valuable fruit, in the union of 
the States of Europe to put an end to the slave trade in the 
interior, as well as to the export of slaves from the Eastern 
coast. But the rapid settlement of theinterior and the par- 
titioning of Africa between the great powers of Europe 
will really do the work. The slave trade has not ten years 
to live. 


....An elderly lady in Kentucky entered into a written 
contract with her grandson that she would pay him five hun- 
dred dollars if he would stop smoking for a specified period. 
He agreed todoso and nobly kept his part of the con- 
tract. She, however, died before the period expired. Her 
executors refused to pay over the money, and he brought a 
suit for its recovery. The lower courts deciding against 
him, he carried the case tothe Court of Appealsof the 
State, and there obtained a judgment in his favor. The 
young man, having won his case, should at once make a 
contract with himself that he will never smoke again. 


....Ex-President Cleveland calls the Democratic victory 
in Iowa a ‘‘ victory over prejudice and superstition.”’ As 
we know that all the worst elements of society were in 
league to gain this victory for the Saloon, ‘‘ prejudice and 
superstition’? seem strange terms to apply to the moral, 
law-abiding and intelligent citizens of Towa. But Prohi- 
bition in lowa cannot, fortunately, be repealed by a Dem- 
ocratic Governor. The Legislature is still Republican, 
and we do not believe that either branch will vote for re- 
peal. It would be a bad thing for lowa to re-establish the 
open saloon. 


-.-. Senator Farwell, of Illinois, is reported as declaring 
his intention to introduce a bill into the Senate at the next 
session of Congress for the repeal of the Civil Service law. 
We can hardly think the report to be true; but if he should 
do so, neither of the parties would like to take the respon- 
sibility of passing such a bill. Civil Service Reform may 
be slow in attaiving a final victory; but the politicians 
would do well to remember that it has come to stay, and 
that time will only increase the strength of the popular 
judgment in its tavor. 


---If Dom Pedro, the dethroned Emperor of Brazil, 
should fail to tind an agreeable place in Europe to spend 
the evening of his honorable days, he may be sure that 
the American people would give him a cordial welcome 
to this country, and extend to him all the respect due to 
4 life distinguished for its virtue and usefulness. They do 
Not believe in the principle of hereditary rule, yet they 
do admire a truly good and pure man, whether an Em- 
Petor in power, or one who has lost his throne. 


+-..The Court of Appeals, of this State, has at last set- 
tled the question about Thomas C. Platt’s title to the office 
of Quarantine Commissioner at this port, holding that he 
never had a valid title to the office which he administered 
for some eight years, because his citizenship was in Tioga 
County, and never in this city. it has taken a long time 

Teach a result in respect to which no reasonable man 
could have any doubt. The whole course of Mr, Platt in 


.... The Silver Convention in St. Louis last week did not 
in the number of-delegates. attending it make a very 
formidable exbibit of strength. The whole number was 
only 175, instead of the 1,50 that had been talked about 
beforehand. It will, we think, be some time before 
Congress can be rushed into the mad experiment of the 
unlimited coinage of sham silver dollars, really worth 
some twenty-five or thirty per cent. less than they purport 
to be. 


....The Supreme Court of Illinois, in its decision of the 
Chicago gas case, takes the same view of the so-called 
‘Trusts’? that was taken by Judge Barrett and the Gene- 
ral Term of this city in the Sugar Trust case. These 
Trusts are simply trade combinations to fleece the public 
and enrich themselves: and this one fact makes them un- 
lawful according to the weil-settled principles of the com- 
mon law. 


...-Congressman Reed, of Maine, won the Speakership, 
as we have all along predicted, on the second ballot in cau- 
cus, Mr. McKinley being a good second. Mr. Reed is, per- 
haps, the best parliamentarian in the House, and he will 
make a popular and successful Speaker; but he will be 
missed from the floor. Mr. McKinley will probably be 
given the chairmanship of the chief Committee—that on 
Ways and Means—and will be the leader in the House. 


.... The anti-street music ordinance passed by the Alder- 
men of this city, wasa foolish enactment, aud hence, we 
are not surprised that the Aldermen, having come to their 
senses soon after perpetiating the folly, should have modi- 
fied the law. The better way is to repeal it altogether, and 
let the organ-grinders grind out music for the people just 
as long as the people choose to pay them for so doing. 


.... Thanksgiving week has been a week of conflagrations. 
The fire in Lynn is chiefly an enormous loss to owners and 
operatives, but that of Boston is a lesson. It proves that 
even better provisions must be made against fire than our 
so-called fire-proof buildings supply, and that there must 
be a more abundant water service in the top of high build- 
ings. ° 


....We regret exceedingly that the pressure of advertis- 
ing bas compelled us to omit our regular Insurance depart- 
ment this week. Special attention, however, is directed to 
the interesting story on pige 27, by Richard A. McCurdy, 
tne President of the Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York. 


.... Secretary Tracy’s Report isa business-like document. 
His most important proposition is for the steady increase 
of our Navy, by authorizing immediately the construction 
of eight armored battle-ships of the first class. Congress 
will do it, for the Navy is popular just now. 


.... We are surprised and grieved to learn of the death of 
Prof. Robert Patterson, of the Pittsburg Presbyterian 
Banner. 


.... Humility and pride stand at opposite poles, and are 
mutually so repellent that they can never co-exist in the 
same mind. 


.... The democracy of pain and the democracy of sin are 
co-eval and co-extensive with the history of man. All men 
share in both. That which will cure the latter will largely 
cure the former. even in this world, and perfectly so in the 
uext world. 


....The mysteries of Christianity are great, and may 
well excite our wonder, while, as facts, they command our 
faith. The duties of Christianity are simple, being easy of 
apprehension and perfectly practicable in performance; 
and upon our discharge of these duties depends our salva- 
tion. : 


....A fatal objection to infidelity is that it tells a man 
what not to believe,but gives him nosubstitute for what he 
is told not to believe. It is a creed of negatives; and no such 
creed can ever satisfy the wants of the humansoul. All 
men need a faith that affirms something, and not the faith 
which consists simply in denials. The latter is very poor 
food for the human soul. 


...°' Why, you don’t take the Bible ‘just as it reads, do 
you 2” said a man to a clergyman, who was talking with 
him on the subject of religion. ‘Certainly,’ replied the 
clergyman. ‘ How would you take it, if not as it reads ? 
Would you take it asit doesn’t read ?”’ That hitsthe point 
exactly. Read the Bible in this respect as you do any other 
book, and take the meaning of its words and accept it. 


....It was a favorite expression with Martin Luther, that 
“Christ was our substitute from his cradle to his cross, 
from Bethlehem to Golgotha.’’ His office in this respect 
was that of a sin-bearing substitute. What be did in his 
life of obedience, and what he suffered in bis death of obe- 
dience, were all done to effect man’s salvation. ‘‘Thisisa 
faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that Christ 
Jesus came into the world to save sinners.”’ (I Tim. i, 15.) 


....Conversion to Christ is not merely an outward change 
in one’s life, by which he becomes outwardly ap improved 
man. It isa munch deeper work, since it gces down to the 
inward principles by which one is governed, and in this 
sense is the starting-point of a new life, involving a rad- 
ical change of character. Nothing short of this is real con- 
version in the sense that ‘‘ old things pass away,” and “‘all 
things become new.”’ Conversion is a turning of the heart 
to Christ for salvation and service. 


...-Cudworth draws the following contrast. 


* Hell is nothing but the orb of sin and wickedness, the hem- 
isphere of darkness in which all evil moves; and Heaven is the 
opposite hemisphere of light, the bright orb of truth, holiness 
and goodness; and we do actually in this life instate ourselves 
in the possession of one or the other of them. Take sin and dis- 
obedience out of Hell, and it will presently clear up into light, 
tranquillity, serenity and shine out into Heaven. Every true 
saint carrieth his Heaven about with him in his own heart; and 





bib matter has been ous of bare-faced trickery. 


Heiigious Intelligence. 


THE GERMAN EVANGELICAL SYNOD OF 
NORTH AMERICA. 


BY THE REV. OTTO J. KUSS. 





THIS Synod recognizes the canonical writings of the Old 
and New Testaments as the sole and infallible rule of faith 
and life, and holds the symbolical books of the Lutheran 
and Reformed Churcbes, especially the Augsburg Confes- 
sion, Luther’s Catechism and the Heidelberg Catechism, in 
so far as they agree with each other, as a correct interpre- 
tation of the Scriptures. This body, consequently, culti- 
vates fellowship with all orthodox Protestant denomina- 
tions, its aim being only genuine Christianity in doctrine 
and life. 

The Evangelical Synod is an offspring of the Evangelical 
Church of Germany. Altho German Protestantism 
has existed in two principal Churches since the Reforma- 
tion, yet ever and anon efforts have been made to bring 
about a re-union. Such a union was at last consummated 
in Prussia by royal decree at the three hundredth anniver- 
sary of the Reformation, other German principalities fol- 
lowing suit. Altbo this union caused much disaffection and 
altho some districts are still nominally Lutheran or Re- 
formed, it is nevertheless true that the German people and 
theology have not been confessionalistic in the last century, 
a few cases excepted. 

The German Evangelical Synod of North America, which 
is its corporate title, was only founded in 1840, there having 
really been no necessity formerly for such an organization 
sivce the Lutheran and Reformed synods till about that time 
share1 the non-confessionalistic views of the fatherland, 
and had even drifted into Rationalistic and Methodistic 
currents. But since the revival of Con fgggsionalism in the 
German synods onthe one hand, and the anglicizing of 
some of them on the other, the German Evangelical Synod 
has been a historic necessity. 

Altho this Synod is so young a body, it is by no means 
an insignificant one. On the contrary, it has grown 
through God’s blessing to a mighty organization. The 
minutes of the triennial General Convention with the re- 
ports of the different officers have made their appearance in 
print. The following items may be of interest to the 
readers of THE INDEPENDENT: 

The General Conference was held in the Evangelical 
Zion’s Church at Evansville, Ind., from August 21st-29th. 
There were assembled 80 ministerial and 45 lay dele- 
gates, one representative of the Evangelical Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation and one representative of the German Reformed 
Synod, to whose General Convention a delegate was ap- 
pointed in return. Our Synod numbers at present 643 
ministers, serving 842 congregations with 50,000 families in 
regular connection therewith and about as many more at- 
tending theirchurches. Three hundred and seventy con- ~ 
gregations maintain parochial schools, in which 131 pro- 
fessional teachers and 262 ministers are at work. ‘here 
are 620 Sunday-schools with 6,142 teachers and 60,258 chil- 
dren; but our principal religious indoctrination is imparted 
by the ministers on week-days in special catechetical 
classes. We possess a fine college at Elmhurst, near Chi- 
cago, Ill., and a magnificent theological seminary pear St. 
Louis, Mo., both well equipped; yet neither ot these insti- 
tutes has any endowment, but both are maintained 
through voluntary collections, and the proceeds of the pub- 
lication and Book Concern. Besides our home mission we 
carry on an extensive heathen mission ia India and sup- 
port a hospital in and an orphanage near St. Louis, Mo., 
and one near Lincoln, Neb. Another orphan home is to 
be established in Texas where some property has been 
given for this purpose. The voluntary contributions dur- 
ing the last threegyears amounted to $177,752.21. The syn- 
odical organ is Der Friedensbote (20,148 subscribers) 
which during the last three years has yielded a net total of 
$22,880. The Synod publishes also a theological monthly 
review (521 subscribers), a missionary paper (14,669 copies), 
a Sunday-school paper (half-monthly edition 26,809, 
monthly edition 8,388 copies), likewise a paper for infants 
(7,485 copies),and a Sunday-school lesson-lea* (7,882 copies), 
besides many books and writings and certificates—all in the 
German language, with the exception of the pocket-ritual 
which is half English. One of these publications, issued 
this year, is the history of the Evangelical Synod, by the 
Rev. Alb. Schory. ‘ 

The Synod had thuy far really no bookstore, altho it sold 
not only its own publications, but also some others; at the 
Genera! Conference, however, it was resolved to establish 
a regular bookstore (either in St. Louis or Chicago). 
Neither did it possess a printing office, but had its print- 
ing done by Messrs. Wiebusch & Son, of St. Louis; pow it 
was resolved to buy the whole establishment of Messrs. 

Wiebusch for $21,500, thesum asked by the proprietors, if 
the committee intrusted with this concern should deem 
this a favorable offer. 

The language question has of late become a burning one 
inourynod. The other organizations of German origin 
have passed this stage, they being already more or less 
anglicized. But the Evangelical Synod, which got its min- 
isters largely from Germany, opposed till recently every 
attempt to preach in English in her churches or to found 
English congregations in her midst; and it is only the iron 
necessity that forced these opponents to change their posi- 
tion with regard to this matter. For it is as one of the 
district-presidents observed to me hyperbolically at the 
General Conference, all our German school-work is merely 
a bucketful of water in the Ohio River. Of course such of 


our qinisters as know the English well, especially those 
born in America, Lave always been favorably inclined to- 
ward it. The following resolutions bearing on this subject 
were passed by the General Canference: 


“ Wares, the Evangelical Synod of North America isa 





the Hell, that is without him, can have no power over bim,” 


German one and intends to remain such as long as God permits, 
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* it earnestly asks all its ministers and congregations to estab- 


lish and maintain good German-English parochial schools 
wherever it is feasible, in order to stop the anglicizing process 
going on everywhere. * 

** In those places, however, wkere the establishment of sach 
parochial schools is impracticable, and English catechetical in- 
struction and English preaching cannot be avoided without 
losing our young people, our ministers should not delay such 
instriction and preaching, but sbould keep our children in our 
Church, even if this can only be done by giving up the German 
language. 

“In order, however, to evade as much as possible the incon- 
venience necessarily arising from a mixture of languages, the 
anglicized members shall, as soon as practicable, be gathered 
in purely English congregations, and as such shall be served 
apart from the German congregations. 

* As soon as nine English congregations have sprung up they 
shall constitute an English evangelical synod, separated from 
the German, but standing ina filial relation to it. 

“In order that such congregations may be supplied with com- 
petent ministers, the Synod provides that such students of the- 
ology as wish it shall receive such training in the English lan- 
guage as will enable them touse it successfully in preaching 
and teaching. 

“The Dirctory shall be empowered to appoint, in the theolog- 
ical seminary, a fourth professor who is proficient in the Eng- 
lish language.”’ 


Finally, the Synod institutes the publication of a suit- 
able English catechism, and provides for the translation 
of the constitution of the Synod, but leaves the production 
of other Evglish Church books to the future English evan- 
gelical synod. 

For the training of parochial teachers, which has thus 
far been carried on in special classes in the college at Elm- 
hurst, Ill., a separate institute shall be established at 
Hoyleton, 1l., where the evangelical synod, as legal suc- 
cessor of a New England colony, has inherited a building 
and five acres of land and $2,500. 

The Synod, “er has thus far consisted of thirteen 
districts, was augmented by two, by dividing the Kansas 
district comprising formerly the whole far West. These 
fifteen districts aré strictly districts, not synods that 
work together only in some things, our organization being 
more compact and centralized. 

The following resolutions were passed: 


““ WHEREAS, In consequence of the present extension and 
steady increase of the Synod the work connected with the presi- 
dency requires the whole time and energy of one man, the 
president shall henceforth notserveu congregation in addition 
to his presidential work. 

“The salary of the president shall be $2,000 a year, which 
amount, with traveling expenses, is to be paid out of the synodi- 
cal treasury. 

“The General Conference is of the opinion that the term of 
the president shouldin the future be indefinite, and it asks all 
the districts to consider this question till the next General Con- 
ference.” 

This virtually mefns tenure for life, if no serious reasons 
demand a change. 

“ The following shall be the duties of the president: 

“(a) To supervise the Synod with all its institutions. 

**(5) To watch the literary activity of the Synod and to engage 
himself in it as much as possible. 

*(c) To superintend and guide the home and foreign missions 
of the Synod 

*(d) To further the welfare of the Synod through preaching 
and lecturing at special occasions." 


The Rev. J. Zimmerman, of Burlington, la., the former 
president, was re-elected unanimously. 

The attention of the assembly was called to the proposal 
to erect a magnificent church in remembrance of the Prot- 
estation at Speyer in 1829, to be built on the spot, now lying 
waste, where once was raised the ever memorable protest 
against the suppression of religious liberty. This led to 
the adoption of the following resolution: 

“ The Genera] Conference, etc., express their gratification to 
their fellow-believers in Germany at the ere@tion of a memorial 
church at Speyer as an exceedingly timely undeitaking where- 
with they eloquently give evidence of the revival of their Prot- 
estant consciousness; and the General Conference recommends 
its ministers and congregations to collect contributions tor the 
erection of this memorial church.” 

ELBERFELD, IND. 

* 


By the will of the late J. Warren Merrill, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., the American Baptist Missionary Union gets 
850,000; the American Baptist Home Mission Society gets 
82,500; the American Baptist Publication Society, #10,000; 
Colby University, #10,000; Newton Theological Institution, 
*20,000; Conference of Baptist Ministers, #10,000; Massa- 
chusetts Baptist Convention, #5,000; Trustees of the Daniel 
White Charity, *5,000; Brown University, #10,000; Vassar 
College, $10,000. 


wascel At the anniversary of the American Sabbath Union 
inthe Broadway Tabernacle, this city, December t0th-11th, 
Dr. Arthur Little, Beston; the Rev. E. K. Bell, Cincinnati; 
Drs. W. W. Atterbury and MacArthur, of New York; Dr. 
Charles E. E. Knox, of Blcomfield, N. J., Judge Fancher, 
und others will deliver addresses. A fine meeting is ex- 
pected, 


.... A Congress of Christians will be held in Boston De- 
cember 11th and 12th, to consider the relation of the Secret 
Lodge system to Civil Liberty and the Christian Religion. 
\. J. Gordon, D.D., will preside at the opening meeting, 
and Dr. A. A. Miner, Dr. O. P. Gifford, Dr. I. J. Lansing, 
Dr. D. McAllister, and Pres, Charles A. Blanchard are to 
speak. 


....Mr. D. L. Moody will speak in the Brooklyn Young 
Men’s Christian Association Hall, on Saturday evening, 
December 7th, at 8 o’clock, on the ‘‘ Use of the Bible,”’ and 
ou Sunday afternoon, December 9th, at 4:15, on some sub- 
ject of special importance to young men. 


.. «Tbe main business of this life is not merely to frame 
theories and speculations on any subject, but to act wisely 
aud well for both worlds, inthe practical duties which 
God has imposed upon us. 





Che Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR DECEMBER 15th. 
SOLOMON’S FALL.—I Kings, 1, 4-13. 


Nores.—*‘ Solomon was old.”’—Somewhere over fifty 
years. “« His wives.”’—He had seven hundred or more, 
which he had taken to cement political alliances with 
neighboring heathen kingdoms. ** Not perfect,””—Not 
stedfast, not whole. His inner nature had lost its divine 
trend. * As was the heart of David his father.’”— 
David was by no means perfect in our sense of the word; 
but his aim was always true; his heart was always directed 
God-ward, no matter how often he fell. Solomon was led 
astray from his ideal. In that he lacked perfection. 

‘ Ashtoreth.”’—Probably at Zidon this goddess, correspond- 
ing to the Greek Venus, was worshiped mostly under the 
form of a fish. She was the womav’s deity, and adored 
with indecent ceremonies.——~*“ Milcom.”—This was the 
Moloch of Milton. the Molech of the Ammonites, who 
dwelt to the east of the Red Sea, north of the land of Moab. 
Its victims were human, aud they were burned to death in 
its brazen arms heated to a white hotness.——‘“ (Che- 
mosh.’—The Sun God and the War God of the Moabites. 
—_—"* The Mount that is before Jerusalem.’’—The Mount 
of Olives to the east. The spot traditionally known as the 
** Mount of Offense,’”’ where the altar is supposed to have 
been erected, is the southern peak of this hill.———‘‘Mo- 
lech; see Milcom, verse 5.———“* The Lord was angry with 
Solomon.”’—Indignant. A righteous wrath is not a pas- 
sion. “ Appeared unto him twice.”—At Gibeon and 
at Jerusalem.———‘“‘Thy servant.’”—The bitterest humili- 
ation pogsible to proud Solomon, to amass for a slave! 

Instruction.—Age cannot be guaranteed as'a safeguard. 
Social dignity exempts no man from sin. History reeks 
with the facts; the most exalted have been among the 
most abandoned debauchees and darkest criminals. Vice 
betrays the most eminent when the armor has a flaw. The 
permanency of a high aim, the everlasting clinging to the 
highest ideal man has yet had presented to him—Christ, 
can alone insure salvation. 

Neither is mere wisdom security for righteousness, If 
the knowledge of right precludes the doing of it, then 
the knowledge of sin also necessitates the practice of evil. 
Sin is so subtle in its power that it is most to be dreaded 
when it allures its victim in the full consciousness of his 
unreasonable act. Shakespeare says out of his own bitter 
experience: 

















* When my love swears that she is mate of truth 
I do believe her, tho I’ know she lies.” 


Substitute for love any particular temptation (to which) 
you are in the babit of yielding to your own disgust, ard 
the mirror of the unreason of sin is held before your eyes. 

It is a wonder that Solomon was not a great deal more 
distracted than he was with a retinue of seven hundred 
wives to pull him hither and thither. We are not sur- 
prised that the sum and substance of the whole became 
vanity to him. When American men and women mar- 
ry they make the best husbands and wives the globe 
affords. But itis net at all necessaryto have been an 
accomplished flirt to make a faithful spouse. Young 
people are apt to think that seven hundred sweet- 
hearts, more or less. are a necessity to education. If 
the time that is spent gadding about evenings could only 
be concentrated upon some noble occupation that is ele- 
vating. the heart would not be so easily ‘“‘turned away” 
and disjointed. The future home will become tender and 
helpful in proportion as one’s previous life was held too 
precious to be dissipated over frivolous pursuits. 

Perfection in the sense this lesson uses it, means whole- 
ness of heart. The soul must be full of a great aim, to 
merit the term, perfection. In such significance a life need 
not be faultless to be perfect. There are backward rip- 
ples on a huge, advancing wave. A fall doesnot mean de- 
struction of nobility. Such disasters often serve to refine 
character. He who aims at perfection need never experi- 
ence discouragement if his eyes are honestly and intently 
fixed on Christ. 

It is not hard to seethat Solomon’s main fault lay in his 
liberal spirit of toleration. ‘‘One God has as much right as 
another God to worship,” he argued. His spirituality be- 
came sapped when he was negligent in exactly defining 
what toleration meaut and did not mean. It takes no great 
scholar to discover the difference of meaning between 
license andliberty. License whether high or low must not 
be tolerated any more than a nuisance should be borne 
We may tolerate anvthing that is within the strict boun- 
daries of right. All else must be firmly crushed. Rum 
and Mormonism are samples of the intolerable. But a 
man may worship Christ any way he pleases. Whoshall dic- 
tate howanother shall love his Master? Toleration has its 
breadth but also its stern limits. 

God hates sin with an untiring energy. He adores the 
good. God is love. It is natural that, according to our im- 
perfect and as we hope approximately true estimate of God, 
he should have been thoroughly indignant with Solomon 
for his wholesale and indiscriminate idolatry. It is consist- 
ent with the nature of God, as we understand it and accord- 
ing to the law of just compensation, that Solomon should 
have been severely punished for his gross sins. Any one of 
us would have made the king thoronghly miserable during 
his lifetime, as part payment. But God is gentle beyond 
our conception. Who dare say to what extent be punishes? 
Who shall measure the decrees of the Almighty? God’s 
mercy is a quality this geusration is beginning to compre- 
hend. It takes time to grow to God. 

“ For David thy father’s sike.” [t seems that God may 
forgive sin for the sake of another’ssinlessness. Nay, he 
does. In Solomon’s day it was David. In ours itis Christ. 
For his sake we are pardoned when we might have been 
condemned. : - 
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THE Presbyterian Church is organized on the twofold 
basis of doctrine and polity. Both are essential to the 
preservation of her identity, but doctrine is the more im- 
portant of the two. We maintain that our form of govern. 
ment is agreeable to the Word of God and we disallow the 
claims of prelacy; but we have no jure divino warrant for 
the details of our polity, and it is very commonly helq 
among us that organization is not of the essence of the yig. 
ible Church. Tne Westminster divines may have valued 
polity more than doctrine—it is a matter of no moment; 
they were wrong if they did, and the Presbyterian Church 
is wise in not following their example. Her habitual con. 
servatism regarding ber doctrinal symbol is seen in the 
fact that while the Form of Government has been repeat. 
edly amen‘ed and the Book of Discipline has been rewrit- 
ten, the Confession of Faith—save in the case of Marriages 
of affinity—has remained unaltered since its adoption jn 
1788, 

Itisaserious thing to change the formularies of a Church 
that have been hallowed by lung use. It is particularly 
serious to do this when they constitute the Church’s doe. 
trinal standards aud are tbe pledge of her corporate perpe- 
tuity. Great care should be taken when such changes are 
contemplated to see that they are demanded by the pre- 
vailing and deliberate sentiment of the Church, and that 
the proper constitutional provisions have been so fully 
complied with that they can be made peacefully and with- 
out danger. No great harm could come from the continued 
use in unaltered form of a symbo! which for two hundred 
years has been associated with the theological learning and 
pulpit eloquence, the spiritual life and practical zeal, the 
heroic endeavor and consecrated service of that body of 
Christians in Great Britain and America who have believed 
in the theology of the Westminster divines. Great harm, 
however, would come if the demand [for revision should 
stir up strife or end in litigation. Is it clearthat no danger 
is to be apprehended from the Revision movement? Has 
tbe matter been entered into with. the caution that should 
be expected and with a proper appreciation of the serious 
nature of the undertaking? I fear not. 

1. In the first place, there is po general agreement in the 
Church regarding the mode in which a revision should be 
effected. There is no reason to doubt the binding force of 
the Adopting Act which requires the consent of two thirds 
of the presbyteries; but it is maintained by some that the 
Confession can be amended under the operation of the rule 
in chapter xi, $6, of the Form of Government, requiring the 
consent of only a majority of the presbyteries. The Gen- 
eral Assembly has appointed a committee to consider the 
question concerning the mode of amending the constitu- 
tion; and it would be well for the Church to see to the 
report of that committee before entering upon the work of 
Revision. 

2. There is, moreover, a ditference of opinion in the Church 
regarding the legislative power of the General Assembly. 
It is held by some that subject to the approval of the req- 
uisite number of presbyteries the enacting power is lodged 
in the General Assembly; by others it is held that the Gen- 
eral Assembly has no other function in respect to constitu- 
tioval amendments than that of receiving the votes of the 
presbyteries and announcing the result. 

It can hardly be doubted that in a matter so serious as 
the revision of the Standards these differences will reveal 
themselves. It would be better, therefore, to defer the 
work of revisiou until a better understanding is arrived at 
regarding the legislative powers of the General Assembly. 
The short and easy method which some have of appealing 
to the decision of the United States Supreme Court in the 
case of the Walnut Street church as settling all questions 
that may be raised regarding the constitutionality of the 
Assembly’s procedingsis not safe. 

3. The Adopting Act clearly states that beforesa change 
can be effected in the Confession of Faith it must be de- 
manded by two-thirds of the presbyteries and enacted by 
the Assembly. It is not the province of the Assembly, 
therefore, to initiate the movement for a revision of the 
Standards. If, however, it be held that according to chap- 
ter xi, §6 of the Form of Government, the Assembly has the 
power to propose changes in the Constitution, it is of the 
utmost importance that these changes be carefully stated 
and fully discussed by the Assembly before being sub- 
mitted to the presbyteries. But the last Assembly sent 
down its overtures with little orno debate. It may be said, 
of course. that the pending overtures are intended to test 
the mind of the Church and secure material for the fram- 
ing of overtures to be submitted to the Presbyteries by4 
subsequent Assembly. But it was an error for the Assem- 
bly in ihis time of theological unrest to throw open to the 
Church at large the entire area of dogmatic theology bY 
the comprehensive invitation of the second overture. The 
most generous construction of the implied powers of the 
Assembly can hardly justify it, interded as it is to be “ the 
bond of union, peace, correspondence and mutual confi- 
dence among all our churches” in promoting an agitation 
throughout the whole denomination respecting the doctrinal 
symbols. Were there no other reason for voting agaivst 
the overtures this would be sufficient. 

But the subject of Revision must be dealt with on its 
merits, and I have referred to these Constitutional matters 
only by way of preface. The Confession of Faith was made 
by fallible men and is fallible. Infelicities of expression, 
defects and excesses of statement as well as faults of em- 
phasis, are justly chargeable toit. It was written under 
polemic conditions, and was designed to meet the theologi- 
cal exigencies of the time. Hence its strength and its 

weakness : its strength, for its dogmatic statements wele 
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to us in every word of the Church’s fight with error; its 
weakness, for there is a change of perspective in the course 
ofa few geverations, and the controversies of one period 
their relative importance in the periods succeeding. 
Aconfession of faith seems after a time to lack balance 
and proportion of parts, for old topics lose some of their 
jnence from the fact that each generation has its own 
Jems to deal with. It is not denied that the Confession 
could be improved. Some of the space now given to the 
Pop? might very well be devoted to that modern compound 
of Hegel aad Schleiermacher known as the doctrine of the 
Christian consciousness: It might profitably be stated 
that the witness of the Spirit is not intended to justify and 
give countenance to rationalistic subjectivism in dealing 
with.the inspiration of the Scriptures. Alongside of the 
Roman Catholic doctrine of justification might be placed 
that of the moral influence taeory, which resembles it and 
js just as bad; and the neo-Romanism that speaks of future 
probation and the believer’s incomplete sanctification at 
death would find its appropriate place in an amended sec- 
tion on Purgatory. But a revision of the Corfession is not 
desirable to serve even these important ends. When we 
consider the danger of unsettling opinion, of disturbing 
old anchorages, and of being obliged, when the work be- 
gins, of going further than we intended, it is better to act 
upon the maxim, Quietanon movere. There is nothing in 
the conditions under which we are living that calls for a 
new creed or a revision of the old one. We are living 
through a period of theological unrest; but there is noth- 
ing epoch-makiog in the books that men are writing or 
the events that are happening. There is no dogmatic cri- 
sis upon us that calls for the reconstruction of theology 
and new definition. Dogmatic theology, on the contrary,is 
neglected. It is not denied that there are men among us 


who, by making free use of the materials already existing [ 


in the Confession, are abundantly equal to the task of pre 
parting a more compact, a more logical, and in some re- 
spects a more satisfactory Confession. But they cannot 
write two hundred years of history into it. They cannot 
secure for it the veneration that is accorded a symbol that 
tells the story of our civil and religious liberty. Think of 
what went into the making of that symbol. Think how 
that symbol has gone into the making of this land, and re- 
member that the Protestant Reformation, the Long Par- 
liament and the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers are events 
that are not likely to be repeated. 

These are a priori reasons against Revision. They are re- 
inforced by the fact that the Confession of Faith is not a 
formulary in common use and intended as a manual of de- 
votion. It 1s not imposed upon the people. It is received 
and adopted by the ministers and elders of the Church as 
the Confession of their Faith. These presumptions against 
Revision are further strengthened by the terms of sub 
scription. The Confession is not accepted in ipsissimis 
verbis; if it were it might be necessary to give relief to bur- 
dened consciences by a declaratory statement or by a revis- 
ion of some of its parts. It is received and adopted as con- 
taining the system of doctrine taught in the Word of God. 
There is no need of misunderstanding here. No one doubts 
that the Confession teaches a system of doctrine. Every 
one knows what that system is. To accept the Confession 
of Faith in the terms of the ordination vow is to say that 
the Calvinistic system is taught in the Word of God. In 
accepting the Confession one is not simply assenting to the 
doctrines common to all Christians, nor is he accepting any 
one phase of Calvinistic doctrine as distinguished from some 
other phase. The general practice of the Church, the ne- 
gotiations that led to the Reunion, the decisions of the As- 
sembly and the subscription formula itself all show that 
subscription to the Confession implies (1) acceptance of the 
Calvinistic system, and (2) freedom of belief within the 
limits of that system. ‘There is no doubt that there is an 
area of tolerated diyergence from the Confessionof Faith. 
How large that area is will depend upon the degree of read- 
iness there may be in the Church to move the ecclesiastizal 
courts, and upon the decisions reached inthe court of last 
resort. Historical students may tell us what the Church 
has thought upon the subject, and dogmatic theologians 
may tell us what the Church ought to think; but it is only 
as the General Assembly decides concrete cases in appellate 
jurisdiction, and the principle of stare decisis may be sup- 
posed to govern subsequent deliverances that the area of 
tolerated divergence can be defined. 

It is possible, however, that in spite of these presump- 
tions to the contrary the statements of the Confession are 
80 false or so unsuited to the demands of modern life that 
some revision of it is imperative. This will be said un- 
doubtedly by many, but in estimating the value of such a 
Statement some regard must be paid to the doctrinal atti- 
tude of those who make it. Those who advocate Rev‘sion 
can perhaps be comprehended in three classes: 

1, Those who are Calvinists and who ask only for a few 
changes and for such as do not impair the integrity of the 
Calvinistic system. 

2. Those who whether consciously or unconsciously are 
not Calvinists and who make demands for a revision which 
would impair the integrity of the Calvinistic system. 

3. Those who whether Calvinists or not are Compre- 
hensionists who are ready in the interests of Catholicity to 
8ee the Confession superseded by a shorter creed, or its 
doctrinal area greatly contracted. 

Let us consider these classes separately. 


I. 

Those who belong to the first class desire to have the 
Confession amended (1) by making a more definite state- 
Ment concerning Gud’s love, and (2) by omitting or modi- 
fying such statements as those concerning (a) elect infants, 
(b) the preterition of the non-elect, and (c) the salvation of 

03@ not professing the Christian religion. 

As the love of God, unlike the composite authorship of 
the Pentateuch, is not a recent discovery, the defect of the 
Confession in this regard. conceding it to exist, is best ex- 
Plained by supposing that the Westminster divines were 
able to distinguish between an exhortation anda sum- 


to the love of God in a single confession of Christendem, 
the reason being that love is one of the divine attributes, 
and is considered usually along with God's justice and 
holiness in the chapter that treats of God. It has its 
proper place in the Westminster Confession, but was not 
discussed for the attributes were not discussed. It was not 
denied, and therefore there was no need of setting it forth 
in antithesis to error, In considering doctrinal ratios in a 
confession of faith or body of divinity, the critic needs 
some other unit of measurement than a thousand ems. 
But ‘‘ the Confession does not neglect the divine mercy,” 
as Dr. Briggs very correctly remarks in his recent book. 
“This is clear,’’ he continues. “from the following state- 
ment where, if anything, the divine love is magnified above 
justice; ‘most loving, graeious, merciful, long suffering, 
abundant in goodness and truth, forgiving iniquity, trans- 
gression and sin; the rewarder of them that diligently seek 
him.’ .. . There isno neglect of the divine love here. The 
statement ‘most loving’ refers to the proof-text ‘God is 
love,’ and the proof-texts for the rest of the definitions are 
the classic passages where the divine mercy is magnified 
Here the dectrine of the forgiveness of sins is set forth in 
all its grandeur asthe outflow of the divine love, grace and 
mercy.” I should infer from this that Dr. Briggs would 
see no need of a revision of the Confession in order to se- 
cure a proper recoguition in it.of the divine love, and in 
this matter I am of his way of thinking. 

Nor is there any reason for amending the Confession by 
omitting or moditying the passages already referred to. It 
can be done, however, without affecting the integrity of 
the Calvinistic system. So far as these passages are con- 
cerned Revision is unnecessary because. 

I. The sentiments contained in them are legitimately in- 
volved in the Calvinistic system. 

Thereis the statement concerning ‘ elect infants.’’ It 
has not been shown that the Westminster divines 
meant to teach in the Confession that any infants dying in 
infancy are non-elect; norcan the citation of passages 
from their writings or the debates of the Westminster As- 
sembly affect our interpretation of the Confession. The 
language of the Confessionis plain and our interpretation 
must conform to the fundamental legal principle that re- 
quires us to find our materials for the construction of a doc- 
ument within the four corners of the document. A great 
deal of most valuable historical research becomes useless 
se far as the question of confessional interpretation isc on- 
cerned in the light of this principle. The Confession 
teaches that only the elect will be saved; that those of 
the elect who are capable of faith are saved by faith; that 
those of the elect such as elect infants dying in infancy 
who are incapable of faith aresaved without faith. The 
antithesis is not between elect and non-clect infants, but 
between elect infants that die in infancy and elect infants 
that do not die in infancy. It is true that the Confession 
does not dogmatically say that all who die in infancy are 
among the elect; but neither does it say that any who die 
in infancy are among the non-elect. Those therefore who 
say that the Confession teaches or was meant to teach in- 
fant damnation do so without warrant; andl am unwilling 
tosee our Chirch make a concession to her enemies by 
striking out of her Confession a statement that is strietly 
true. 

1t is said that the doctrine of preterition, or reprobation as 
they prefer to call it, should be stricken from the Confes- 
sion, It is said to be distinctively supra-lapsarian; but 
this isa mistake. Calvinism teaches that God elects indi- 
viduals to eternal life out of his mere good pleasure. Now 
if men are saved because they are elected, and God elects 
some, certainly some must be left. We may say that God 
passed them by, or reprobated them, or did not:save them. 
The statement of the Confession is simply an affirmation 
of the laws of thought touching the simple process of sub- 
traction. It is said that logic does not apply to such mat- 
ters. But if we are ready to take an agnostic position in 
a matter, so fundamental asthat the whole is greater than 
its part, we shall soon need a revision of the Confession, 
more radical than has hitherto been dreamed of. 

Complaint is also made because the Confession teaches 
that men not professing the Christian religion cannot be 
saved in any other way, “‘be they never so diligent to frame 

their lives according to the light of Nature and the law of 
that religion they do profess.’’ If good Calvinists choose 
to indulge in a charitable hope regarding a few exceptional 
men among the heathen no one will interfere with them. 
But it will be difficult to show that the Confession of faith 
has said anything on this subject that iscontrary to Scrip- 
ture. Does not Paul argue that all, both Jews and Gentiles, 
are under condemnation ? that there is no salvation by 
works ? and that justification is by faith in Christ? Does 
he not preach the Gospel to the heathen because the 
heathen are in peril? Why then unless we are prepared 
to find fault with Paul, do we find fault with the Confes- 
sion? It would be a great mistake in these days of awak- 
ened interest in Foreign Missions to amen dthe Confession 
by striking out what, after all, isone of the strongest pleas 
for missionary endeavor. 

But a revision of the Confession, so far as these passages 
are concerned, is unnecessary also because : 

ii. The objections based upon them are really not to the 
ideas specifically embodied in these passages, but to the 
Calvinistic doctrines that underlie them. 

If we believe that God has elected some to everlasting 
life we do not make the doctrine less obnoxious, because 
in stating it we omit the logical sequel, which says on the 
authority of Romans ix that he passed by the rest. If 
only the elect are saved, and we knowthat adults are saved 
by faith, we cannot find fault with the Confession for say- 
ing that those of the elect who die in infancy are saved 
without faith, without baptism, and by the renewal of the 
Holy Ghost. If we believe that God intends to save only 
some, we need not be angry with the Confession for telling 
us that is God’s plan to bring his elect to the knowledge 
of Christ by the preaching of the Gospel. We should give 
our enemies credit for very little discernment if we sup- 
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ges as a liberalizing of our Confession. The better way to 
handle this matter is to take hold of the big end of the 
question. If we can face the criticisms urged against fun- 
damental Calvinism, we need not be concerned about those 
that are based upon the inferences that follow from it. 

It ig to be feared, however, that whether they are aware 
ofit or not, some who advocate Revision are not Calvinists; 
it is not strange, therefore, that their desire for Revision 
should assume a form that is disastrous to ‘the integrity 
of the Calvinistic system. 


It is not strange that some are finding Revision to be no 
simpie matter, and that when the process of amendment 
begins it is hard to know where it should end. There is 
reason to think that some are slowly but surely awakening 
to the discovery that they are Calvinists no longer. Revis- 
ion can be accomplished without danger to our doctrinal 
system, as I have already said. Modify the chapters on the 
decrees and on effectual calling, and Calvinism would re- 
main in the Confession “ rigid, militant and menacing ” as 
ever. Butsucha revision would not satisfy those whose 
quarrel is with sovereign, unconditional election. The discus- 
sion of the pending overtures has brought to light the fact 
that some who advocate revision do not believe the pivotal 
doctrine ot the system that is taught in our Standards. 
They go on speaking of election on the ground of holi- 
ness, or election on the ground of foreseen faith, and are 
unconsciously using the Shibboleths of Arminianism in 
advocating the cause of the Westmiuster divines. It must 
amuse the theologions of the Methodist Church to notice 
that Presbyterian office-bearers are trying to persuade the 
Church that honors Charles Hodge and Henry B. Smith as 
its great dogmatic theologians te go over bodily to the 
platform of the Remonstrants. There is need that we ask 
ourselves what we mean by Calvinism. Protestantism re- 
volts from Rome, let us remember, on the basis of infallible 
Bible, private judgment, and justification by faith. Prot- 
estantism takes on two forms; the Lutheran and the Re- 
formed. Lutheranism is anthropological and sacramenta- 
rian; the Reformed churches are theological and predesti- 
narian. Lutheranism emphasises total depravity and bap- 
tismal regeneration; the Reformed churches emphasise the 
divine purpose and find deliverance from original sin in 
sovereign regeneration. Discussions regarding the divine 
decrees among the Reformed theologians end in the separa- 
tion of the Romanstrant or Arminian party; Calvinists hold- 
ing that election is of individuals to everlasting life out of 
the mere good pleasure of God; Arminians that election is 
of individuals to everlasting life on the ground of fore-seen 
faith. Arminians, then, may be regarded historically as 
belonging to the Reformed family; but they are not Cal- 
vinists. It is of the essence of Calvinism tu affirm that 
election is sovereign. The Calvinistic system is capable of 
very definite statement. There are varieties of it. There 
is supra-and sub-lapsarianism, and there isthe Calvinism 
of the Salmurian school. There is the Calvinism that ex- 
plains original sin by heredity, as well as that which ex- 
plains it by realism or by federal headship. There is 
among Calvinistic theologians a difference of opinion re- 
garding the extent of the atonement as well as one regard- 
ing the sinner’s inability. But there isa broad, generic, 
well-defined and well-understood body of doctriue that un- 
derlies and is common to all these varieties, and it is to it 
that reference 1s made when we speak of the Calvinistic 
system. Starting with depravity, which all Protestants 
believe in, we have the problem of redemption solved in 
sufficient grace for all according to the Arminians; baptis- 
mal regeneration according to the Lutherans; and sover- 
eign election according to the Calvinists. Sovereign re- 
generation leads logically to sovereign election, just as 
sovereign election leads to sovereign regeneratiou, each 
being deducible from the other, and each being inductively 
ascertained from Scripture. National election, the election of 
individuals to external privileges only, and the election of 
individuals to eternal life on the ground of foreseen faith, 
are all anti-Calvinistic. Calvinistic election is of individ- 
uals, to everlasting life, on the ground of God’s sovereign 
love. Now I ask: Shall we have gained much if we omit 
the section on prgterition and leave this doctrine of elec- 
tion? [think not. This is why I say that the doctrine of 
reprobation may be omitted without affecting the Calvin- 
istic system. Thisis why I also say that itis hardly worth 
while to amend if we intend to leave the doctrine of elec- 
tion where it stands. This explains the fact that some find 
that the task of revision is growing on their hands. They 
would like to eliminate the doctrine of sovereign, uncon- 
ditional election, and they find that, like the figure of Mi- 
nerva in theshield of Achilles, it is so woven into the Con- 
fession that it cannot be eliminated without destroying the 
symbol. Is the Presbyterian Church ready to undertake a 
revision so far-reaching as this? [ think I do not misjudge 
her when I say that she is not. 

It can hardly be denied that the Church has the consti- 
tutional right to revise her creed even to the extent of 
eliminating her Calvinism. [f, therefore, so large a pro- 
portion as two-thirds of the Presbyterian Church should 
ask for such a revision, it is not likely that any legal ob- 
stacle could be placed in their way. The fraction that 
might remain faithful to the men whose wealth, on the 
one hand, had endowed our theological seminaries, and 
whose learning, on the other, had made these seminaries a 
Salient feature in American civilization, would have to say 
whether it Would be wiser fot them to remain quietly in 
the broad church that without doubt would generously 
tolerate them, or whether they should ask for a modest 
share of the estate, that they might go out and set up for 
themselves. 

T am confident that within twenty years after a Reunion 
when acceptance of the Confession in “its historical, that 
is to say, its Augustinean or Calvinistic sense’? was a uni- 
versal sentiment. the Presbyterian Church has not out- 
grown that sentiment. I am sure that within the same 
quarter of a century that has seen the publication of three 
great systems of dogmatic theology—I refer to the works of 
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the Presbyterian Church has not found her- 
self in readiness to turn her back upon the 
Creed which is expounded with such force 
and fullness, with such explicitness and 
boldness in each of these systems. Hobbes 
said once that “ Thought is quick”; but it 
is hardly as quick as sucha revolution of 
opinion would imply. 

The fundamental doctrines of Calvinism 
—I have named election as one; there are 
others that I might have. named—are not 
determined as to their meaning by the way 
in which they are systematized, Separate 
dogmas must be separately supported by 
Scripture. How the doctrinal units are 
manipulated may change the look of the 
system, but it does not change the duc- 
trines. We may begin with sin or with pre- 
destination or with the person of Christ. 
We cannot change the doctrines by 
adopting one rather than another style of 
theological architecture. It is important to 
say this hecause some seem to think that 
they can keep their Calvinism and at the 
same time get rid of its hard features by 
adopting a Christocentric method in the- 
ologizing. They are mistaken. The Presby- 
terian Church intends to keep her Calvin- 
ism because she believes that Calvinism 
is true. Men may be kept out of our 
Church because they do not like our doc- 
trines. But if the condition of receiving 
them be our repudiation of those doc- 
trines it is better that they should join otber 
Commuuions. But why should our doc- 
trines keep men out of our Church? They 
are not asked to accept them. It is even 
said that they may worship in some of 
our churches a long time without bearing 
them. It is also said that some of our 
best and brightest young men turn away 
from the Presbyterian ministry because 
they carnot accept our hard doctrines. 
I am sorry for these young men—sorry’that 
they miss the great opportunity that our 
Church would afford them of serving God 
apd doing good. But the Church can 
better afford to do without the services of 
these brilliant young men than sacrifice 
the truth. Besides, I do not believe the 
allegation. That skepticism prevails there 
is no doubt: .but that skepticism is apt to 
take the form of doubt respecting the 
authority of the Bible rather than diffi- 
culty of understanding what the 
Bible says When a man believes the 
Bible be will find nothing in the science 
or philosopby of to-day to make doubt the 
Calvinism of the Bible. It is hard to see 
how a scientific man who believes in super 
naturalism can help believing in Calvinis 
tic supernaturalism. When one learns from 
physics and biology to believe in this uni- 
formity of Nature, the solidarity of the race, 
the significance of character and the infiu 
ence of heredity he is not far from Calvin- 
ism. It only remains for him to say whether 
he will enthrone a purposing God or accept 
the everlasting grind of antecedent or con- 
sequent as his theory of the universe. Cal 
vinism is the only philosophy of religion 
that wil®stand the dduble test of science 
and Scripture. Henry B. Smith was right: 
“One thing,” he says, “is certain, that 
Infidel science will rout everythiog except 
thorough-going Christian orthodoxy. All 
the flabby theories and the moliuscous for- 
mations ... will go by the board. The figh® 
will be between a stiff thorough-going Or- 
thodoxy and a stiff thorough-going Infidel- 
ity. It will be, e.g., Augustine or Comte, 
Athanasius or Hegel, Luther or Schopen- 
hauer, J.S Millor John Calvin. Arianism 
gets the fire on both sides; so does Armini- 
anism; so does Universalism.”’ 

Calvinism may be a hard system but it 1s 
Scriptural. Paultaught it. Many who re- 
ject it in spite of Paul admit that Paul 
taughtit. It hasits bard features, I allow. 
But the Christian does not find it hard to 
say that bis faith is the gift of God; that 
he is kept by the power of God; and that 
nothing shall separate him from the love 
ot God. He sings with Faber: 


“ Oh, gift of gifts, oh, grace of faith 
My God, how can it be 
That thou who hast discerning love 
Shoulds’t give that gift to me.” 


He sits at the communion table and sings 
with Watts: 
“ Why was I made to hear his voice 
And enter while there’s room 
While thousands make a wretched choice 
And rather starve than come. 


“Twas the same love that spread the feast 
That sweetly forced me in, 
Else I hadstill refused to to taste 
And perished in my sin.” 

It does net occur to him, pethaps, that 
while he says thishe is by implication ac- 
cepting the Calvinistic doctrine of election 
and reprobation, But he is. There is a hard 
side’ to Calvinism. It is the doctrine that 
some are chosen to salvation and others left 





to suffer the punishment of their sins. It is 
the doctrine that that punishment is endless 
suffering. I donot wonder that men search 
the Scriptures in the hope of finding deliv- 
erance from that doctrine. I do not wonder 
that some find peace, as Rothe did, as Min- 
ton,Constable and Edward White have done, 
in the sinner’s gradual annihilation. 

They will find it hard to defend their view 
on adequate exegetical grounds, but there is 
no doubt that it gives them the basis ofa ra- 
tional theodicy: and the survival of the fit- 
test thus becomes a parable of Redemption. 

IIf. 


Believing Calvinism to be true, the Pres- 


’ byterian Church will refuse to eliminate 


it from her Confession of Faith unless she 
has ceased to believe that it is her duty to 
be a witness-bearing Church. But this 1s 
itself a very important question. May it 
not be that we have outgrown the era of 
Confessionalism? May it not be that a 
shorter creel written under the inspiration 
of the synthetic and irenie conditions of 
to-day would be better suited to the practi- 
cal demands of our aggressive Church? 
Would it not be easier to make a new creed 
than to revise the old one? These questions 
must be discussed in connection with the 
present debate. Behold how great a mat- 
ter a little fire kindletb. It was not sup- 
posed that a proposition to change a sec- 
tion of the Confession in regard to the sov- 
ereignty of God and the free will of man 
would open the whole question concerning 
the wisdom of perpetuating denomination- 
alism. Out of such little beginnings, bhow- 
ever, do revolutions come. It looks now as 
tho conservative men would need all their 
strength in order to keep the Church from 
throwing the Confession overboard alto- 
gether, and as tho in the presence of the 
lurger question it were not wise for them 
to be divided in reference to smaller mat- 
ters. Whether we desire it or not we can- 
not avoid facing the question whether 
there is any future for the Presbyterian 
Church. It is the demand for Christian 
unity; it is the anti-confessional drift; it 
is the growing spirit of comprehension 
that is giving momentum to the movement 
for a moderate revision. The smaller ques- 
tion is only a form in which the larger ques- 
tion happens to be presenting itself. In the 
presence of this larger question the demand 
for a moderaie revision of the Confession 
loses much of its importance. Let the 
Church omit the clause in the Contession 
if that isthought best. There is no reason 
for doing so, and it will do no good. Let her 
append to the Confession a declaratory 
statement totheeffact that she believes it to 
be the duty of the Church to evangelize the 
heathen. The best declaratory statement 
in my opinion is the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions. The best confession of the duty to 
propagate the Gospel is her annual contri- 
bution which I fear is not likely to be in- 
creased by this unfortunate discussion, 
Butit is a mistake for the Calvinistic ad- 
vocates of moderate revision to weaken 
the hands of those who like themselves be- 
lieve in the witness-bearing duty of the 
Church, by meanwhile swelling the ranks 
of the Comprehension party. It isa mistike 
for them to suppose that by timely conces 
sions in unessential points they can satisfv 
the craving for change. I am surprised that 
sO many seem willing to debate the ques- 
tion regarding the wisdom of making the 
Confession speak more voluminously upon 
the love of God, as tho that were a matter 
of much moment, and remain blind to the 
fact that the real question in the minds 
of some of our leading men is whether 
the denominations have not outlived their 
usefulness. I feel disposed to say to such, 
in Browning’s words: 
“You take ship-carpentry for pilotage, 

Stop rat-holes, while a sea sweeps tbrough 

the breach — 
Hammer and fortify at puny points? 
Do, clamp and tennon, make all tight and 
safe! 

*Tis here and here and here you ship a sea; 

No good of your stopped leaks and littleness.”’ 

It would be easier to make a new creed 
than to pare the old one down to the size 
that would suit the Comprehensionists. But 
the Presbyterian Church is under constitu- 
tional obligations to keep the Confession of 
Faith as her dogmatic symbol. The Basis 
of Union declares that the ‘‘ Confession of 
Faith shall continue to be sincerely received 
and adopted as containing the system of 
doctrine taught iu the Holy Scriptures.” 

If, then, in the interests of Comprebension 
the work of revision is to go on, where will 
it stop ? Shall we strike out everything but 
what is common to evangelical Christians ? 
That seems to be a feasible thing. But is 
any body prepared to state the consensus 
or evangelical doctrine? Any one who at- 
tempts it will find it a bard thing to do. 
Wi: you widen your doctrjng] area until 





the profession of Christian faith becomes the 
only condition of ministeria! fellowship ? 
Will you accept, for instance, the Apostles’ 
Creed as your ecclesiastical symbol? That 
isa good one, but in what sense will you 
have it accepted—in ipsixsimis verbis or as 
containing tbe system of doctrine taught in 
the Word of God? In the latter sense, 
probably, so as to clear the consciences of 
those who object to the descensus ad inferos 
or who have peculiar modes of viewing, 
stating and explaining the doctrine of the 
resurrection of the body. And what would 
be the result ? We should gain in numbers 
but lose in moral power. We give up doc- 
trine. Whatis to save the denomivation 
from disintegration? Clearly we must 
empbasize polity or the sacraments, 
probably both. We must become high 
churchmen aud sacramentarians. And 
having ceased to witness as she has done 
forthe whole of God’s revealed truth, in- 
stead of building colleges and endowing 
theological seminaries, instead of training 
men to preach a full orbed Gospel, instead 
of being the mother of theologians and ex- 
egetes, the Presbyterian Church would 
thenceforth say to the world, God has sent 
me to baptize and to preach the gospel of 
the ruling eldership. This would be the 
outcome of comprehension. We should be 
no nearer the re-union of Christendom. 
Episcopacy would still be on our right, Con- 
gregationalism on our left; and for the sake 
ofa Utopian scheme of visible unity that 
has no support in Scripture and no analogy 
in experience, we should have lost the glo- 
rious heritage of three hundred years. 

But are we sure that we should have 
reached the limit of this minimizing tet- 
dency when we had made the Apostles’ 
Creei, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Com- 
mandments the basis of ministerial fellow- 
ship? Is it proposed to keep the doctrine 
of Iuspiration and affirm the binding au- 
thority of the Old and New Testament? 
This would be the wish of the greater por- 
tion of our Church, undoubtedly. But is it 
not a doctrine that is also very often 
doubted? There are Christian men who do 
not hold to any very high theory of inspira- 
tion, and it 1s hard to see why this doctrine 
that also rests on argument and is an in- 
duction based upona large number of facts, 
should be retained when other doctrines 
are eliminated on the ground that they are 
matters about which Christians differ, and 
are maintained by the application of log- 
ical methods. Is it not as important to 
believe what the Scriptures teach as to know 
how the Scriptures were produced? The logic 
of comprehension will require us to toler- 
ate loose views respecting the authority of 
Scripture. And it would not be long before 
the Presbyterian Church would be as 
broad as the Church on the other side of 
the sea that tolerates Ritschl] and Lipsius, 
Biedermann and Luthardt; that chooses 
Caftan as Dorner’s successor and allows 
Caftin and Pilaiderer to Jecturein the same 
university. We should outgrow our sen- 
sitiveness respecting the new theology and 
the higher criticism, and when Robert Els- 
mere applied for ordination, if that word 
still possessed a meaning, we should ordain 
him without debate. This is not the scheme 
that any one proposes to day. But this is 
the logical outcome of Comprehension. 

And now I ask, [sit a Church like this 
that is fit to cxpe with Rimanism? Can 
such a Church prove a breakwater to the 
floods of infidelity ? 

Let me not be misunderstood. I believe 
that there is a common work of evangeliza- 
tion in which the denominations can co- 
operate. I believe that. the Presbyterian 
Church, by the conditions of Revision,must 
be as broad as generic Calvinism will allow. 
I believe that Christians of different 
Churches should love each other more and 
understand each other better. But the Re- 
union of Christendom, as that phrase is 
commonly understood, [ do not believe in. 
It is quite true that the doctrines that 
Christians holdin common are more im- 
portant than those which separate them. 
But the way to conserve that which is com- 
mon to all, is for each tobe jealous of the 
doctrine that is peculiar to itself. Defend 
the out-posts if you wish to defend the cit- 
adel. 

And it is because of my interest in main- 
taining the common faith of all Christians— 
I do not say all Protestants, but all Chris- 
tians, Roman Catholic aud Protestant— 
as well as because of my _ desire 
to see the Presbyterian Church stand true 
to her glorious history that I am opposed to 
the proposition to revise her Standards. I 
am sorry that the agitation has occurred ; 
but I trust that God in his good Providence 


.may make it the occasion of a more emphat- 


ic avowal of that system of dactrine in the 
maintenance of which our Church has been 
so greatly blessed. I do not auticipate a storm 





——= a 
—only a Kittle breeze that will shake ine 
folds out of the old blue banner of the Coy. 
enant and set it fluttering with the 
of new achievements as it heads the advane. 
ing column of the Calvinistic forces, who, do 
not doubt, will keep the fame already won 
of being among the bravest and the 
in the sacramental host of God’s elect, 








Ministerial Register, 


BAPTIST. 


GOODWIN, L. D., Colby, accepts call to Ellis 

Kan. 
wage, J. M., inst. December 4th, Pheenixville, 
HAWKINS, E, P.. Cedar Creek, Ga. resigns. 
HUTCHINSON, J. M., Waterville, acce: 

to Utica, N.Y. Dts call 
JONES, J. S., Germantown, Penn., resigns, 
NEAL, THomas, inst. December Ist, 

ch. Philadelphia, Penn.” Messiah 
REED, D.D,, inst. December Ist, P 

Conn. St, Plainville, 
SHERMER, W. H., Philadelphia, Penn. 

to Elizabeth, N’ J. — oa 
STODDARD D. W., Morri li 

Marion, N.Y. ~ aor, Coen 
TAYLOR, D. B., Norwich, Conn., resigns. 
WEBSTER, J. A., East Poult 

Hydeville, Conn. ney, Called ty 

CONGREGATIONAL. 


ASHBY, Joun H., Wacousta, Mich.., resigns, 

BELSEY, Grorae, Keane, Penn., ac 
to Dayton, O. : dl 

BROWN, J. Newton. Owantonna, beco 
assistant editor Northwestern Congregation. 
alist, Mineapolis. Minn. 

BURR, HANForp M., Lowell, a 
Park cb,, Springtield, Mass. coepte call te 

COLLIER, C. W., Newark, O., ac 
Williamstown, Mass. Coepts eam t 

DAVIS, Dvvip E., Sprague, Wash., resigns. 

DINGWELL, Jamgs, inst. D 3 
ville, Conn. ocomber 06, gam 

HESS, CARL, Davenport, Ia., resigus. 

KERR, ROEERT, inst. December 2d, Tacoma, 
Wis 

LOUGRE, SAmueEt F., East Alstead, N. H., re- 
signs. 

SANDERS, FRANK P., New London, 0O., ac- 
cepts call to East Chicago and SouthM am- 
mond, Ind. 

SORENSON, MARTIN, died November 2d, 
Council Bluffs, la. 

WALKER, THEODORE, C., Keosauqua, Ia.. re 
signs. 

WHEELER, Wiigon C., Alma and McFarland, 
Kan., resigns. 

PRESBYTERIAN. a 

ALEXANDER, S. D., Phillips ch., New York, 
resigns. 

BATES, ALFRED K , Cedar Rapids, Ia.; called 
to Cadiz, OU. 

BOGGS, J. H., inst., November 28th, Lawndale 
ch., Philadelphia, Penn. 

BREED, W. P., Jr., Fairview, accepts call to 
Milton, Penn. 

CARRINGTON, Joan, becomes Missionary in 
Siam for the Am. Bibie So. 

CLEV®LAND, W™. N., Utica, called to Chau- 
mont, N. Y. 

DILLOW, Epwarp, Woodbury, N. J., called to 

iffintown, Penn. 

HOBBS, J. H., Greenwich, Conn., called to 
Jamaica, N. Y. 

JOHNSON. Water, Gladstone, Mich., accepts 
cali to Verona and Beliville, Wis. 

JONES, EK. CANFIELD, ord. December 24, Lin- 
coln, Penn. 

KERR, D. R., Omaha, Neb., resigns. 

LUCKS, WELLINGTON E., inst. December 4th 
Camden, N. J. 

MacCAULEY, H. B., Bound Brook, N. J., called 
to Port Jervis, N. Y. 

McGOWAN, J. W., Jamestown Center, Wié., 
called to Spring Grove, Minn. 

MURRAY, Josepa A., D.D., Carlisle. Penn., 
died November 27th, aged 74. 

PATTERSON, J. G., Erie, Penn., resigns. 

PHRANER, WIrson, D.D., Elmira, N. Y., re- 
signs. 

POMEROY, Joun J., Chambersburg, Penn. 
died December Ist, aged 55. 

ROSS, HersBerr C., inst. December 5th, First 
ch., Erie, Penn. ; 

STEWARD, Hartey J.. Newport, Ky., called 
to Westminster ch., Cincinnati, O. 

STRYKER, Peter R., Minneapolis, Minn., 
a to Thirty-fourth St. ch., New York, 
| & A 





WALL, BLOOMFIELD, Howard, Minn., resigns. 


WINDER, Josera W.., Ellendale, 8. D., accepts 
call to North La Crosse, Wis. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. : 

CLAIBORNE, R. R., Sligo, Md., accepts cali 
to Youngstown, O. 

FLANDERS, J. C., Manchester, accepts call t» 
Montpelier, Vt. 

HAYDEN, CHARLES O., Gloucester, Mass., a¢- 
cepts call to Mount Holly, N. J. 

LEWIS, A. N., Westport, Conn., resigns. 


PARSONS, A. T., East Hadden, accepts call to 
Thomaston, Mass. 

WATKINS, Wiiavr F., Jr., Shamokin, Penn, 
accepts call as assistant, Emmanuel ch., 
Baltimore, Md. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

ADRIANCE, Harris E., Reformed, Pough- 
keepsie, called to Walkill, N. Y. 

BARTHOLOMEW, O. D., Luth., Ringtow), 
Penn., accepts call to Phillipsburg, N. J- 

CONDON, Henry N., Univ., Chatham, N.Y. 
called to Shelburne Falls, Mass. 

GORDON, MAtcoum R., Reformed, inst. -De- 
cember 4th, Shagticoke, N. Y. 

GRAEFF. L. E., D.D., Tamaqua, accepts eall to 
Harrisburg, Penn. 

HARVEY, Leon A., Unit., Harvard, accepts 
call to Cincinnati, 0. 

HILL, W. E., So. Pres., Covington, Va., re “4 

HUNT, F. D.,So. Pres., ord. November 

Charlotte, N. C 


MANHART, E. P.. Luth., inst. November 26th, 
All Saints ch., Philadelphia, Penn. 

PIERCE, GRANVILLE, Uait., Dublin, Ireland, 
called to Lebanon, N. H. ; 

STECK, THOMAS, Luth,, Bridgetown, Peaay 
resigns. 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us as equivalent 
to thetr publishers for all volumes received. 

The interests of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notiee.] 





BISHOP FOSTER’S STUDIES IN 
THEOLOGY,.* 





BY PROFESSOR MINER RAYMOND, D.D. 





STUDENTS of theology at all acquainted 
with Bishop Foster will naturally indulge 
some anticipations concerning the char- 
acteristics of the work.. They are sure 
that it will for substance be in accord 
with what is generally considered ortho- 
dox, yet entirely free from any servility 
to creeds or to authorities of any kind. 
The Bishop is known to be an independ- 
ent thinker. The work will be on the 
theory that theology is a science, and is 
subject to all the laws of thought as are 
other sciences; it will regard theological 
science as progressive, requiring changes 
in its formulas, rejecting some things 
that are ancient and accepting some that 
are new; it will be everywhere strictly 
logical. The logic will be always orna- 
mented, sometimes afire with rhetoric. 
The Bishop is known to have a vivid im- 
agination, to be well-nigh a born poet. 
These anticipations are realized in the pub- 
lished volumes, and the expectation that 
the erght which are to follow will exhibit 
¢he same and similar characteristics is 
confirmed, ; 

The work abounds with quotations 
from the authorities: those adverse to the 
author are quoted so extensively that 
there is no occasion for even a suspicion 
that they are misrepresented, or that they 
are not dealt with fairly. R2ferences and 
quotations which in works of this kind 
usually appear in foot-notes, are here 
placed in the text—a very great conven- 
ience to expert readers, but an embarrass- 
ment to the novice. The latter will be 
liable to get lost in the abundance of 
quotations and illustrations. Tie reader 
conversant with philosophical and theo- 
logical literature, will find much pleasure 
in tracing the peculiarities of the author's 
put‘ings, and in his judicious selections 
from the authorities; but the novice will 
require something more elementary for his 
primary studies—something more of the 
nature of an outline than of an exhaus- 
tive discussion, to which this work makes 
near approach. But all suggestions in 
minor matters aside, this work is the out- 
come of fifty years of earnest study in 
theology, by a mind capable of profound 
‘ thought, exnaustive analysis, sound judg- 
ment and conclusive argument; and, it 
mu3t thercfore be, to inquirers in theo- 
logical science, a production deserving of 
high consideration, and it may safely be 
predicted that it will be extensively 
read. 

The specific title of the firat volume is 
““Prolegomena,” ‘‘ Pailosophic Basis of 
Theology,” or ‘‘ Rational Principles of 
Religious Faith.” It discusses analyti- 
cally the three questions? What is Truth ? 
What is Knowledge? What are Beliefs? 
The investigation is psychological, but it 
belongs to theology; it is not in the line of 
the common text-books in mental science, 
but is moditied by its special purpose—to 
find the basis of theological thought. 
Mahifestly the knowledge of (iod is fun- 
damental to all morals and religion; ac- 
cording to Scripture it is the life of the 
soul—it is ‘‘ eternal life.” But this lies 
back on the question of knowledge in 
§eneral—W hat is it to know? In the au- 
thor's discussion, tho his method is de- 
termined by his special purpose, it is evi- 
dent that his psychology is a pure “ nat- 
ural realism.” To-know, describes a sim- 
ple stats of mind, known only by experi- 
ence and incapable of definition. The 
term itself exhausts the idea expressed. 
To say I know that I know, means no more 
thanI know. If a second know be re- 
quired to assure the first, a third will be 
required to assure the second, and so on 
indefinitely. If this state of mind exists 
Whence is its existence? What is the 
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philosophy of knowing? The only possi- 
ble answer is: Man is a knowing subject— 
when the conditions occur man must 
know, because he is what he is. 

All the elements of mental phenomena 
are intuitive. By perceptive intuition the 
outer sense gives us percepts and objects, 
the inner sense thought, feeling and voli- 
tion. On condition of perceptive intui- 
tion rational intuition gives us primary 
ideas, such as being, space, time, etc. A 
perfect concept—that is, an apprehension 
of all the qualities of an object which 
man’s faculties can cognize — reveals 
self and not self; subject knowing and 
object known. Cause involves first 
cause ; and as a perfect concept involves 
all the qualities of an object, the appre- 
hension reveals final cause. Events give 
time limited and imply time ¢ternal. 
Now, being, eternal, infinite, tirst cause, is 
the fundamental idea of God ; final cause 
being added, the apprehension of person- 
ality emerges. Man, then, is such by na- 
ture and by his relations to surrounding 
objects that any appreciable experience, 
any distinct mental phenomena, must as- 
sure him of self, the world and God. The 
genesis of thought is given when the con- 
ditions of its occurrence are specified and 
the fact of its occurrence referred to the 
nature of man. A man does violence to 
his own constitution when he indulges 
doubt as to the reality of what his percep- 
tive and rational intuitions affirm. His 
apprehensions of things are intellectual 
equivalents of the objects apprehended. 
He must trust-his faculties or there is no 
foundation for anything. Complete ag- 
nosticism is an impossibility. Man must, 
by the necessities of his nature, confide 
in something and act accordingly. Things 
are what we think they are when we know 
them. According to our author, we know 
when we not only know that the thing is, 
but also know that the opposite is impos- 
sible. To the objection that this limits 
knowledge to necessary truths he would re- 
ply, When contingencies become actual the 
opposite is impossible; for a thing can 
never be and not be at the same time; 
and when once a thing is it can never 
come to pass that it~Was not. With this 
definition 1t is evident that we never are 
and never can be mistaken in what we 
know. 

Beliefs are founded on apprehended 
probabilities of theirtruth. These proba- 
bilities may be and often are so many and 
apparently so conclusive, that we act upon 
them as confidently as we should if they 
were axioms; but unless the impossibility 
of the opposite is known, our conviction 
is not knowledge; it is a belief, an opinion 
—our beliefs then may differ in degrees of 
assurance, from well nigh a conviction of 
certainty, to doubt that differs Lut slight- 
ly from disbelief. What we may believe 
and on what grounds, are topics more ex- 
tensively discussed than our space allows 
us to represent. 

The second volume is entitled ‘‘Theism,’ 
** Cosmic Theism,” or ‘‘The Theism of 
Nature.” 

Antitheistic theories are first consider- 
ed. The theories are fully defined and de- 
fended by quotations from-the most dis- 
tinguished authors who have written on 
the subject in hand. The patience of in- 
vestigation and the respect paid to the 
doctrines and defenses of opponents, 
evinced in the manner in which these 
quotations are introduced, and in the 
comments attending them, is, to say the 
least, wonderful. All opponents noticed 
are dealt with more than fairly. All that 
it is worth while to know of antitheistic 
theories, either as to the doctrines them- 
selves or the alleged arguments by which 
they are defended, may be learned from 
these pages. 

The examination of Mill’s argument on 
First Cause, is the most extensive, most 
elaborate and perhaps the most conclu- 
sive of the many excellent and forcible 
refutations of utheism and theories of 
atheistic tendencies the book coutains. 

As might be expected the author thinks 
the times require a very full and im- 
partial examination of the theory of 
evolution. He has addressed himself 
to this task of demonstrating the 
utter impossibility of a materialistic evo- 
lution. Having done this he notices the 








fact that a theory of evolution has been 
proposed having a “ fascinating proba- 
bility” and possibly susceptible of proof 
which, however, he affirms is of no ac- 
count to the theologian, because its truth 
or error has no bearing upon Christian 
theism. The author concludes this dis- 
cussion of evolution by stating that there 
is some truth in the theory, and a defi- 
nition of the term might be formulated, 
which would be acceptable and perhaps 
would be of some advantage to science 
and religion. But as we have itsince the 
term came to the front in our times, pre- 
em pted by professed atheists and material- 
its, theism has no use for it. 

The usual cosmological and teleologi- 
cal arguments found in current treaties 
on ‘‘ Natural Theology,” are here stated 
at sufficient length. They prove that the 
works of Nature demonstrate the Be- 
ing of God—God personal, possessed 
of all possible perfections in an in- 
finite, degree, the Creator and Governor 
of all worlds. ‘‘ The invisible things of 
him are clearly seen; being understood 
by the things that are made, even his 
eternal power and Godhead,” *‘ The heav- 
ens declare the glory of God and the 
firmament showeth his handy work.” 
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SOME PLEASANT BOOKS FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE. 








The Red Mountain of Alaska. By Wil- 
lis Boyd Allen. (Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 
$2.50.) This may well be placed as a sort 
of captain over the band of good compan- 
ions for the young which has trooped into 
our presence with the approach of the holi- 
day season. Alaska is just beginning to be 
generally recognized as a part of our great 
couatry, and a very interesting part our 
writers are making of it in their books. 
Mr. Allen’s contribution to the store of 
Alaska knowledge is in the form of a 
sprightly and exciting romance for boys 
and girls of almost any age; but it is not all 
romance. A great deal of valuable informa- 
tion is very pleasantly stored in its pages, 
along with many adventures and not a lit- 
tle picturesque experience of wild life ina 
fresh field. It would be hard to find a more 
charming book of out-door life than this— 
a book literally crammed with scenes, in- 
cidents and accidents, descriptions of wild 
men, wild beasts and wild places, all over- 
hung with an atmosphere of romantic in- 
terest. The style, while not notably good, 
is simple and direct in the main, and the 
twenty-five full-page illustrations are ex- 
cellent of their kind. The volume is a large 
octavo of 348 pages and is beautifully 
printed 

Feathers, Furs and Fins. 280 MDlustra- 
tions. (Boston: Estes & Lauriat. $250.) 
A book to charm children. A little critic 
at our elbow has just finished it with the 
verdict: “Oh, but it’s good, it’s real awful 
good!’ and we are inclined to accept this as 
the final word. Old Christie’s Cabin, 
by Emily Brodie (New York: Robert Car- 
ter & Brothers. 1.00), is a well-written 
story with an excellent purpose in it, a lit- 
tle to insistantly projected, perhaps, but it 
may be that the children will not object 
when the whole isso engagingly done. The 
author’s style is Spleasing, and the entire 
spirit ot the story is good. 

Coal and Coal Mines. By Homer Greene. 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 75 cents.) 
Mr.Greene has perfomed a difficult task with 
noteworthy success. In this handy little 
volume he has given a very simple, direct 
and readable description of coal and coal- 
mining, beginning with geology and ending 
with the wages.of miners. Young readers 
will find much to interest and instruct 
them, along with some very good illustra- 
tions drawn by the author. This volume is 
one of the * Riverside Library for Young 
People’ series, whose issues are all good. 

Tne Loss of the Swansea. By W.L. Al 
den. (Boston: D. Lothrop Co. $1.00.) One 
of those stories of adventure which Mr. Al- 
den knows so well how to tell. This time 
the boys fall into the clutches of buccaneers, 
bave a wild time of it by sea and land, in 
caves and out of caves, up stream and down 
stream, and at last—but the young folks 
must read and fiad out. Their Canoe 
Trip. By Mary P. W. Smith. (Boston: 
Roberts Bros. $1.25) A jolly pair of lads 
were these Roxbury boys whose canoe trip 
is so happily recorded in this taking little 
book, It would be an unnatural sort of boy 
that would not enjoy the trip, in the book 
or out of it. 

Kibboo Zaney. By Walter Wentworth 
(Boston: Roberts Bros., $1.25), is a story of 











more than ordinary interest of two South 
Carolina boys that were taken on a trip to 
Africa by their father. Along with them 
went Kibboo, their Negroslave, who turned 
out to be the lost King of the Copper Moun- 
tain, took his place at the head of his people 
and did many interesting things. When his 
master and the boys make ready to return 
to their home in America, Kibboo gives up 
his royalty and goes back with them, The 
story is well told and the scenes havea good 
strong touch of freshness and originality. 

Dorymates: A Tale of the Fishing Banks 
By Kirk Munroe. (New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.00.) Mr. Munroe is a spirited 
writer with a shrewd turn for pleasing the 
boys. In Dorymates he gives us a story of 
seafaring, in which a boy’s strange adven- 
tures, mishaps and streaks of conflicting 
experience are capitally told. The style is 
fresh and clear, the swarming incidents are 
distinctly set inthe most picturesque lan- 
guage, and the outcome is just what a 
healthy boy will enjoy. Flipwing the 
Spy. By Lily F. Wesselhoeft. (Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. $1.25,) This is an amus- 
ing little book, somewhat original in both 
manner and matter. It is a story whose 
“characters” are animals; Flipwing is a 
bat, the others are a cow, a donkey, a dog, 
ete. It is cleverly illustrated. 

Queen Hildegarde. By Laura E. Rich- 
ards. (Boston: Estes & Lauriat.) A good 
story for girls, well imagined and told with 
considerable force. The little heroine, a 
petted. willful, spoiled child of wealthy 
parents, is sent into the country to spend a 
season with her mother’s old nurse, who is 
a good farmer’s wife and childless. The 
story shows how kindness begets kindness, 
and how much good even a little girl can 
do and be very happy at the same time. 
Deb and the Duchess. By L. T. 
Meade. (New York: White & Allen. $1.50) 
This is an English story, dealing with 
phases of child-life not familiar to Amer- 
icans. It does not strike us as espetially 
interesting, tho it is very we!l written. 

Little Miss Weezy. By Penn Shirley. 
(Boston: Lee & Shepard. 75cents ) A pretty 
little book for small children, more es- 
pecially girls. Little Miss Weezy made 
herself botf happy and useful, and surprised 
her parents while they were trying to sur- 
prise her Little Ruth’s Lady. By Eve- 
lyn Everett-Green. (New York: Robert 
Carter & Brothers. $1.00.) This is another 
story of English life for small children. ' It 
is very well told and will interest little 
girls who have not gone beyond such 
things. 

A Colonial Boy. By Nellie Biessing Ey- 
ster. (Boston: D. Lothrop Co. $125.) A 
very good way of sugar-coating some bits of 
Colonial higgory has the author of this book 
discovered. We hope the boys who read 
will not object to the taste of the sugar; 
but then, it is jast like boys todoit. In 
any event, this is a pleasing story chock-full 
of things worth knowing and told in a 
bright, happy way. 

Le Livre De La Jeune Fille, Par un 
Pére de Famille, is a book which we have 
glanced through without reading. Itisa 
collection, done in French, of short extracts 
from the writings of many well known an- 
cient and modern writers, including some 
from our best American authors, all chosen 
on account of their supposed fitness for a 
young girl’s reading. Such parts as we 
have read are pure enough and elevated 
enough; but we doubt whether the jeunes 
filles of America would care very much for 
the book if they could get hold of something 
by Miss. Champney, Miss Alcott, Miss Phelps, 
or Mrs. Dodge. The young girls that we 
know best would not, we are quite sure. 

Arthur Merton. A Romance. By Ad- 
miral David D. Porter, USN. (New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 50 cents.) Somewhat 
sensational, with some incidents of ques- 
tionable moral influence, but otherwise a 
very engaging story of its kind, is this little 
romance of love, murder and manacles by 
Admiral Porter. Arthur Merton is a char- 
acterless character, drawn with considerable 
art, so far as he is drawn at all, and suffi- 
ciently original to deserve the admiration 
of those who have a taste for following such 
a career as his through its abuormal course. 
The story does not lack picturesqueness and 
there is some sort of fascination in its ro- 
mantic atmosphere. 

Ogeechee Cross-Firings. A Novel. By R. 
M. Johnson. (New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. 35 cents.) Odd humor, astrong, steady 
touch and a fine sense of the ludicrous, 
which is almost the pathetic, Mr. Johnson 
has given to us here with a lavish hand. 
These cross-firings are the sharp-shooting of 
the skirmish whose smoke covers a well- 
imagined plot very succe:sfully worked out, 
and as a whole, the story is one of the best 
from an author who rarely fails to do very 
noteworthy work in what may (for want of 
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a better name) be called pastorals in Middle 
Georgia dialect. 

Grettir, the Outlaw. By 3. Baring-Gould. 
(New York: Scribner & Welford. $1.50.) 
This story of Iceland purports to beina 
measure a translation of the ‘Saga of Gret- 
tir, the Strong,” from the original Icelandic. 
To most of the boys who will read it, it 
makes little difference whether or not this 
purport is strictly correct. The buok has 
the charm of adventure, novelty and fresh- 
ness combined. Moreover, the style is sin- 
gularly simple and strong, rich in Saxon 
force and brevity, and winnowed, as if by 
the icy winds of the far North, until it has 
a sort of crystal quality very acceptable to 
both young and old. 

sialon 
SOME RECENT SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
BOOKS 


A Christmas Posy, by Mrs. Molesworth 
(Macmillan & Co.), is a delightful book of 
short stories, illustrated by Walter Crane. 
Mrs. Molesworth’s books are alwayscharm- 
ing, and these stories are written with so 
much refinement and good sense that they 
will prove as delightful to the mammas 
who read them aloud, as to the children 
who listen. The illustrations are as fasci- 
nating as the little people in the tales, and 
that is saying much for them. 

Gladys Philbrick, by the author of ‘* The 
Gillettes” (Robert Carter & Brothers),is a 
bright story of an untrained, lawless child, 
who is helped herself at last, after sundry 
tribulations, by trying to help another. 
The book is full of life and interest. 

Father Lambert's Family, by Mary E. 
Bramford (Phillips & Hunt), is an bistori- 
cal story of the Huguenots. It is fairly 
interesting, full of historieal incident. 
Due credit is given to historic helps. On 
nine consecutive pages there are seven note 
references to D’Aubigne’s ‘‘ History of the 
Reformation.”’ 

A Damsel of the Eigthteenth Century, by 
Mary Harriott Norris (Phillips & Hunt), is 
another historical story. This damsel of 
the eighteenth century sends to her aunt in 
India the story of her home and society life. 
The book is written to give a picture of the 
good breeding and earnest piety of the 
Wesley family. The story is well written 
with a liberal spirit toward other denomi- 
nations and can be read with pleasure by 
young people who are not Methodists. 

How They Keptthe Faith. By Grace Ray- 
mond. (Anson D. F. Randolph & Co.) This 
tale is laid in the time of the Huguenots 
and is the story of the trials and sufferings 
of a Huguenot family. It contains not so 
much historic incident as spirit of the 
time. ‘The most interesting character is 
Pére Ambrose, the Catholic ‘priest. A. 
D. F. Randolph & Company send also 
The Story Lizzie .Told. By Mrs, E. Pren- 
tiss. This is a small paper-cove red story of 
a very pious, rather precocious, poor child. 
Itis written with the devout spirit, but 
without the humor that 1s sometimes found 
in Mrs. Preutiss’s writings. 

The King’s Daughters, by Emily 8S. Holt, 
Dulcibel’s Day Dreams, by Emma Mar- 
shall, and Ready, Aye Ready, by Agnes 
Giberne, are all English stories, published 
in this country by Robert Carter & Broth- 
ers. The King’s Daughter’s is a pleasantly 
written story of the day of Bloody Mary, giv- 
ing the old colloquial dialect. We are glad 
to see an Englishwoman write: ‘‘ When 
people say ‘ I guess’ now, we set them down 
at once as Americans; butin 1556 everybody 
in England saidit. Our American cousins 
have kept many an old word and expres- 
sion which we have lost. They say, ‘I want 
to have you go,’ when we should say‘l 
want you to go.’ Queen Elizabeth would 
have used the former expression.’”’ The 
book is written strongly against the Roman 
Catholic and High Church movement in 
England, The bistory of the persecutions 
and burning of Protestant Christians is a 
grewsome tale for young people, but this is 
well written and interesting. The illustra- 
tions, are more than usually good. Dulei- 
beV’s Day Dreamsis very poorly illustrat- 
ed with the sensational cover of a dime 
novel. The book is not nearly so bad as the 
cover. Work for the poor, the social ques- 
tion in some shape comes up constantly in 
both English and American stories for 
young people. Dulcibei desires to do some 
great, good deed. My Lady Margaret comes 
to the town unostentatiously, and teaches 
the girl to work for the poor near her, in- 
stead of dreaming of great things. Ready, 
Aye, Ready gives the English feeling of 
class distinction among the working people 
of a manufacturing town. The story shows 
the influence of one simple Christian family, 
and basa good spirit without special liter- 
ary merit, 

The Minister’s Wife, by J. K. Ludlum 
(Hunt & Eaton), is also a book with a good 








spirit, but with moderate literary worth. 
The good minister and wife, especially the 
wife, change the character of a sleepy coun- 
try town. 

Adelaide’s Awakening. By Emma Mar- 
shall. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) This is an 
English story of an uncommonly good little 
child who died young. Adelaide, the child’s 
friend, is a girl with artistic tastes who 
finds out at Florence that she has never 
learned correct drawing, and wakes up to 
the blessedness of real work. Much infor- 
mation and description of the city, and 
some idea of art-student life is given in the 
book. 

Meile'’s Crusade, by Rose Nouchette Ca- 
rey (J. B. Lippincott), is an English story 
which represents a girl of good family ‘n 
England, choosing to support herself by 
taking the position of nurse in a gentle- 
man’s family. The spirit of the book is 
avowedly against class distinctions and in 
favor of any honest work. But the author 
cannot rid herself of the spirit which makes 
the young nurse feel above her fellow- 
servants, and safely marries her to tlfe man 
of property in good social position. The 
story is pleasantly told. 

Th Year’s Best Days. By Rose Hart- 
wick Thorpe. (Lee & Shepard.) This is 
a collection of shoit stories for little peo- 
ple. These stories bring forlorn children 

“into comfortable places and are full of 
kind feeling, tho there is a sameness in the 
good fortune that endsthem all. Theseare 
perfectly harmless, wholesome little stories. 

Chloe Lankton, by Harriet G. Atwell, 
with additional chapters by Sarah L. Jones. 
(Ametican Sunday-School Union.) The 
additional chapters in this new edition 
give an account of Chloe Lankton’s new 
home and her cheerfulness in her old age. 
The story is one of suffering endured 
patiently, bravely. This is a reprint of the 
old edition with the additiobal chapters. 

In Safe Hands, by Mary’ Hubbard 
Howell (American Sunday-School Union), 
is a story with hero and heroine of the Wide 
Wide World order. There is a remarkable 
little girl with great wisdom as a child, 
and no special ability when she grows up. 
The hero, Dr. Randolph, is of the faultless 
Mr. John order. An interesting feature of 
the book is the Jewish tamily, which is 
given to most Christian benevolence. Itis 
hard, however, to believe the most benevo- 
lent of Jews would paya man regularly 
thirty cents an hour for chopping wood. 

Pen’s Venture, by Elverton Wright 
(Congregatioral Sunday-School and Pub- 
lishing Society),is a bright suggestive book, 
full of ideas on the social question. Pen,a 
college girl, starts an evening forshop girls. 
This at last grows into a house and home 
forthem. Then come classes and instruc- 
tion. Allthis is begun by one wide-awake 
college girl in the most simple, natuiai 
way. The book is suggestive to other girls 
to goand help the Lord’s work somewhere, 
somehow. 
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THE CODEX VATICANUS IN PHO- 
TOTYPE.* 


It is with no ordinary gratification that 
we are able to announce the arrival in this 
country of the first volume (in time, but 
fifth in proper number) of the phototype 
edition of the famous Codex Vaticanus, No. 
1209, containing the New Testament portion. 
It appears unbound, but in a portfolio 
cover, very neat and beautiful; and in 
execution it is quite perfect. The full title 
is given below. a 

Only one hundred copies have been or are 
to be issued, all of them numbered. Besides 
the title-page, the prefatory matter consists 
merely of one page of index, with titles in 
Greek and Latin; the pagenumbers, those 
of the manuscript itself (from p. 1235 to p. 
1518); and one page of Monitum in 
lithographic script, written in three 
columns, and the title over the first column, 
to carry out in a manner the style of the 
manuscript itself. Readers will be glad to 
have this Monitum entire, and we therefore 
give it in translation: 

“Itis known and familiar to every one that 
the Greek language was the original one of the 
books of the New Testament, which [books] the 
Geérvevoro: (inspired) writers themseives deliv- 
ered in the Greek characters and idiom. 

“Nor is it less familiar and notorious that 
among the Greek texts, even the most ancient, 
none takes precedence of the Vatican Codex 
1209 in antiquity, nobilif¥ or authority. 

** Accordingly, having many times, by the 
cares of the learned, been both brought into 
use and exhibited in various ways by the zeal] 
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of the erudite, it was at length printed in types 
after its likeness and enriched with notes, 
under the Popes Pius IX, in the year 1868, and 
Leo XIII, in the year 181. 

“In that admirable edition, which was re- 
ceived with the applause of all, were inserted 
some phototype plates, which excited in the 
minds of most a desire that at least the New 
Testament might be published in the same 
form, without the intervention of bands. Just 
that—which we had not once proposed while 
we were engaged in preparing the edition with 
Vercellone, and which for various reasons 
could not then be doné—behold now accom- 
plished in a manner to surpass the right and 
useful expectation of [those] eminent men; so 
that all may see the matter written not by the 
skillfulness of men, but by the light of the sun 
itself set before [their] faithful eyes. 

‘Let noone thence suppose that tne former 
edition receives any detriment; let him rather 
feelassured that the greatest honor and help 
will accrue to it. 

**Moreover, the nature itself of the codex 
seemed to demand this double edition—type 
and phototype. Forevery one knows that the 
codex has been repeatedly so handkd that the 
several letters have been ov« axpit:Kdc (NOt un- 
critically) retraced with ink, and various marks 
added, sometimes with a variety of reading. 
Whence its original appearance is sometimes 
not manifest, but [only] that which bas been 
caused by the lapse of so many ages; and which 
the sun’s light itself, therefore, reproduces in 
phototype copy. But that which had been its 
first appearance is exhibited in the edition 
which was executed in types and accents after 
the pristine form of the writing. 

“This volume, therefore,is by no means to 
be considered as a new editfon of the codex, but 
rather as a noble cap-stone to the edition in 
type, and its faithfulest possible completion. 

* Not the least mark or new note has been 
added to the leaves of the codex: which also 
preserves its own page-numbering from 1255 to 
1518, in which the New Testament breaks off at 
chapter ix, verse 14, of the Epistle to the He- 
brews. 

“To say more by way of preface, neither the 
work nor the time demands. Men of erudition 
know to what writers recourse may be had in 
the matter; as Hug, Scrivener; Tregelles, Tisch- 
endorf, Burgon, Mai, Vercelione, Ceriani, Gio- 
vannini, Nestle, Gebhardt, Fabiani, Gregory, 
and also the author. With respect to the Ro- 
man edition of the Vatican Codex of the Bible, 
of the year 1881, the notes (commentaria) of the 
Roman edition will serve for these [phototype] 
plates also.” 

Whether by design or not, the semicolon 
in the last paragraph above, which sepa- 
rates Hug and Scrivener from the rest of the 
critics enumerated, is so marked and dis- 
tinct that it would seem unfaithful to trans- 
late without retaining it. 

The size of the leaf in this volume is 
15x16 incbes; the (full size) phototype repro- 
duction of the original manuscript page is 
about 10!¢ inchessquare, thus affording an 
ample margin, The older writing can be 
readily seen (especially with a magnifier) 
and distinguished from the later re-inking. 
A mere glance is nee@ed to see the late 
character of the ornamental initials added 
at the beginning of many of the books of 
the New Testament—even without stop- 
ping to note that the original letter (or its 
later erasure) is in its own place as well— 
within the column. The same remark ap- 
plies to the marks of a lectionary system 
visible especially in the Acts and Pauline 
Epistles. The much older numbering of 
the divisions of the Acts, as well as the 
Ammonian sections in the Gospels, and 
also that part of the subscriptions to the 
Pauline Epistles which states where the 
same were written, are plainly seen to be 
of a later period than the original body of 
the Codex. The present writer has several 
times seen the original manuscript in the 
Vatican Library, and it is his impression 
that the eye can see more (or at least, bet- 
ter) in the phototype than in the original, 
and hence can work with the phototype to 
better advantage, than even with the origi- 
nal. That the like is the case with the 
phototype editions of the Alexandrine 
manuscript, is a fact everywhere recog- 
nized. With faded parchment or vellum 
manuscripts the chemical ray seems to be 
more effectual and discerning than the 
optical or color rays. 

A neccessarily hurried examination of 
sundry contested points has uniformly re. 
sulted in adding strength to our faith in 
the fidelity of the Roman editors of the 
edition in fac-simile type. One naturally 
thinks of Tischendorf’s lively ‘‘ Respons 
ad Calumnias Romanas”’; but this photo- 
type edition will enable all experts to form 
an independent opinion respecting his stric- 
tures on the Roman editors’ commentaria, 
while those remarks of his that refer to 
broken type in their text will rather go to 
confirm our belief in their general honesty 
and scrupulosity. Many particulars might 


be added in praise of the beauty, excellence 
and utility of this phototype edition; but 
that would be better done in an illustrated 
article. The edition is a real blessing, and 
a cause for most devout thankfulness. The 
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delight of the scholar or the paleographer 
in running over its pages, is unbounded, 
The copy examined, and the first, we be- 
lieve, to be brought into the country, wag 
imported by B. Westermann & Co., who 
have the control of a very few copies, at the 
price of eighty dollars—a price which surely 
must be very soon advanced, considering 
the desirability and smallness of the edi- 
tion, its invaluable utility and the splendid 
manner of its execution. 
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THE ODD NUMBER.* 


GUY DE MAUPASSANT, the most brilliant 
of the younger class of French fiction writ. 
ers, has done so much evil work that it isa 
positive pleasure to read something of his 
and not feel called upon to apologize, For 
ten years his genius has been acknowl- 
edged; but, like so many geniuses, it has 
trended toward theerratic and the obscene, 
In these thirteen stories, however, we have 
what seems to be the last refinement of a 
very chaste and powerful imagination, 
Marked by the beauties of a style almost 
perfect (which in this translation has been 
very fairly imitated), in the original they 
were gems of the fiist water. 

Mr. Henry James, in one of his light and 
and gracefully appreciative tho somewhat 
involved essays, introduces the translation 
and makes way for the intimacy which at 
once springs up between the reader and an 
author who, at least for the time, is alto. 
gether charming. 

Speaking now of the translation by Mr. 
Jonathan Sturges, nothing but praise is 
due. M. de Maupassant is a difficult prob- 
lem for the translator, more especially in 
these brief, doubly distilled romances, so 
bristling with intensely suggestive phrases 
and so erystal-clear and luminous in style. 
Mr. Sturges has felt the responsibility of 
his task, and has met it with subtle cun- 
ning. His sense of the French meaning of 
the French, so to speak, is remarkably 
evinced on almost every page. Asa model 
of transfusion (rather than translation) of 
the spirit of an alien art into a language 
not over-receptive, we can think of nothing 
better than “‘ The Piece of String” and “A 
Ghost’’ as here rendered. ‘‘On the Jour- 
ney,’’ too, is done with consummate cleaf- 
ness of understanding and with just the 
satisfying touch. ’ 

De Maupassant, in many of his stories 
and often in his poems, has been recklessly 
defiant of moral limits; but in these con- 
densed fomances he abandons himself to an 
art that, if we may so say, is instinctively 
and absolutely sound and clean. Eschew- 
ing realism, as every true genius, when it 
frees itself, must, and yet keeping well 
within the bounds of human life and hu- 
man sentiments and superstitions, he Las 
written the very best short stories that we 
have read in many a day. 

The writers of short stories in the English 
language may well take a lesson from 





Guy de Maupassant in the art of condensing . 


in such a way as to strengthen and at the 
same time embellish both the body and thé 
drapery of fiction. Here, in ‘The Wolf,” 
for instance, we have a sketch of almost vi- 
olent power, leaving in the mind after it is 
read an impression like a real experience of 
the most romantic and terrible sort; and yet 
this story, which, if it had been treated in 
the usual way, instead of in M. Guy de Mau- 
passant’s way, would have‘covered fifteen 
ordinary magazine pages, here contains but 
about two thousand words, the ideal length 
for ashort story. Take our American Mag- 
azines, and where do we meet with a fictio p 
chrystallized downto a prism of beauty 
made of two thousand words or less? Cer- 
tain it is that we have at least a half-dozen 
story-writers who could do as well as Guy 
de Maupassant (nay, who do, save at this 
point of vital intensity and brevity) and 
who ought to do better, having at hand a 
more picturesque and multi-colored life 
from which to take suggestions. ; 
In these thirteen stories, like little phials 
of essentials, clear, sparkling, mysteriously 
subtile, charged with volatile thrills, noth- 
ing is superfluous or merely decorative. of 
analysis there is not a trace; of probing for 
the springs of motive not a thought; and 
yet all the characters and scenes are 89 per 
fectly imagined and projected that the illu- 
sion cheats like a mirage. Here is @ 10- 
mancer who, keeping close to Nature, is not 
afraid to trample the commonplace under- 
foot while he tip-toes to reach the upper 
meanings of life. When did pure romance 
ever touch a common human sympathy 
with a tenderer thrill than is feit while 
reading ‘‘ Happiness”? Realism never did 
and never can do this. Trae enough, M. de 
Maupassant often chooses the commonplace 
mame 
* THe ODD NUMBER. By GUY DE MaUPASSANT- 
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of life for his sketches, and in this he 

js wise, for lowly life and hum-drum life 

have their romance; but he never stops to 

and trifle, never shows us that he 

for commonplace, as such. Out of re- 

ality he wrings romanticsap. Heinterprets 

the realist would merely photograph 

or tediously depict. Since Daudet’s “Let- 

wes de mon Moulin” no book of this sort 

bas equaled The Odd Number in all that 
to make good short stories. 

Now what is it that makes the difference 
petween these French stories and those of 
ourown writers?’ We would not draw dis- 

ing comparisons, and we resist the 
temptation of suggesting wherein certain 
of our very best short stories have lacked 
thecrowniog value. But, ina general way, 
wemay say that the Anglo-American defect 
jstoo many words. The French writer 
sometimes errs in the opposite direction; 
pat even Dumas the elder, missed the 
destructive reef of qualitative analysis 
which holds sO many fine wrecks of 
American fiction. De Maupassant takes 
hold of his story and goes at once to telling 
it, lingers nowhere, toys with nothing, uses 
no “padding,”’ reaches the end and stops 
short. 

This would seem, at first thought, to pre- 
elude all color, atmosphere and,imaginative 
lift; but it does not. On the contrary, the 
coloring is strong and pure, remarkably 
yivid at times, while the atmosphere, or, as 
the painters say, the aerial perspective, is 
perfect. As for the lift it is exactly to the 
plane aimed at by the writer; the creation, 
tho slight, is exquisite. 

Itis not the subject-matter of any of these 
stories that we would particularly recom- 
mend, tho, in almost every instance, it is 
well worth studying; it is the art-model, 
the modus operandi; the vis scriptoris con- 
eentrated in the style. The many-sided 
genius of M. de Maupassant flashes likg a 
revolving crystal as we read, and yet the 
man does not insist upon himself. Well- 
chosen imaginings, told in the fewest_words, 
illuminated with the individuality of genius 
and hung as if in the mid-air of romance, 
these are models of what short stories 
shouldbe. Ourstory- writers need not think 
of imitating M. Guy de Maupassant’s works, 
This would be fatal to any hope of success. 
What they can do, however, is to consider 
the art of them, and turn it to account in 
attempting to condense and solidify the 
manner of telling a good thing. 





Sketches fromthe Mountains of Mexico. 
By J. R. Flippen. (Standard Pablishing 
Company, Cincinnati. $150.) The interest 
in our Southern neighbor is steadily in- 
creasing and works descriptive of Mexico 
are ever likely to meet a ready welcome. 
In the present case the volume before us is 
not somuch an account of travel or a com- 
prehensive view of the country, as the re- 
sult of observations taken during a resi- 
dence of five years in the mining region of 
the southwestern part of the State of Chi- 
hauhau. It is composed of letters written 
from the village of Guadalupe of Calvo, in 
the Sierra Madre range. The nearest im- 
portant cities are Parral, two hundred 
miles north of that village, and Culiacau, 
about the same distance south. By infer- 
ence we learn that Mr. Flippen was engaged 
as engineer or superintendent in the silver 
mines of that region. The author’s oppor- 
tunities were unusual, but it must be ad- 
mitted that he has not made the best of 
them. A remarkable feature of his book, 
remarkable to a degree we have never be- 
fore observed in a volume of travel and 
observation, is the indifference displayed 
toward natural scenery and phenomena. It 
is true the author, in the opening para- 
graphs, alludes to the mountainous charac- 
ter of that region and mentions two or 
three altitudes, and speaks with a few com- 
monplace words of the grandeur of moun- 
tainscenery, and again refers to the subject 
in a later chapter; but beyond that, one 
may look in vain for any notes to guide him 
a3 to the color, vegetation or formation of 
the landscape, the climate, fauna or 
flora, excepting «a description of the 
fleas, the mules and the rattlesnakes; 
and in the second chapter a couple 
of pages on the frnits and chief forest 
trees. But these statements are perfunc- 
tory, and of the aspect of the country lit- 
Ue is said’ from which one can form a 
Clearidea. It should be allowed in pallia- 
tion that each chapter was originally a 
newspaper letter, yet that is insufficient ex- 
cuse for the Laldness of the style and the 
quite too frequent citation of trite quota- 
tions, slang phrases and allusions to Homer 
and the classics. As Mr. Flippen appears 
to have some familiarity with Pope’s 
Homer he should not speak of the well- 
Known line “ Welcome the coming, speed 


the parting guest”? as a Scotch adage, nor ! 


is it well to repeat a saying of Shakespeare 
more thas once in the same volume. The 
author’s philosophical observations, as he 
calls them, are also lacking in originality 
and force, and when he attacks Americans 
in Mexico for their sweeping condemnation 
of the Mexican people he should be more 
careful not to fall into the same error him- 
self. But notwithstanding these numerous 
shortcomings Mr. Flippen has added con- 
siderably to our stock of knowledge about 
our sister republic. While not sufficiently 
classifying the various topics of which he 
treats, his interest in human nature is such 
that he is able to give many interesting 
and important facts concerning the people 
of the country districts, especially of the 
lower classes. In no volume on the His- 
pano-American countriesis the debasement 
and depravity of those classes so well set 
forth, or the depths of superstition in which 
the life is suffocated out of their souls. Ip 
no other work is the lowering influence of 
a degraded priesthood so vividly described, 
not so much because of literary talent in 
the writer as because the array of facts is so 
abundant and so evidently correct and sin- 
cere. While granting the patriotism, liber- 
ality and progressive tendencies of the cen- 
tral government, the author conclusively 
shows what difficulties must yet be over- 
come in the country at large before 
Mexico can be justly considered an enlight- 
ened and dfstinctly progressive nation. One 
fact indicates very forcibly the state of the 
peons, or laboring classes, of the district 
where he resided. It is actually considered 
a rise in the social scale for a peon woman 
to marry a negro. He speaks in strong 
terms of the universal perfidiousness of the 
average Mexican, and the low estimate 
placed on human life. Of this he himself 
had -everal experiences, and on one occa- 
sion came within an ace of being butchered 
by ruffians in the mountains. The low 
character of the country judges is one result 
of this corruption, and hence, too, the ne- 
cessity of improvised and irresponsible tri- 
bunals composed of so-called regulators, 
who from time totime go through a dis- 
trict, weed out the prisons and execute 
summary justice. Altho having no legal 
authority, no one ever questions the justice 
of the regulators nor thinks of bringing 
them to account. In regard to the protec- 
tion of railways the Government allows un- 
limited powers to the local judge. Any 
miscreant caught robbing trains or 
placing obstructions on the rails is to be 
immediately executed. It may be reason- 
ably questioned whether in regard to this 
species of crime our own procedure is suffi- 
ciently swift and severe. Mr. Flippen ad- 
mits that the tendency toward public order 
is gaining, and he speaks very favorably of 
the business qualities of Mexican merchants. 
While gambling isanall but universal vice, 
business is conducted on a sound basis,specu- 
lation being quite theexception. The chap- 
ters onthe constitution and laws are value- 
ble, and might easily have been enlarged. 
The author’s account of the mines of Mexi- 
cois both interesting and valuable. The la- 
bor and peril involved in making them we 
think should have modifigd his denuncia- 
tion of the laziness of Mexican miners. For 
centuries they have descended to great 
depths by precarious ladders consisting 
merely of a perpendicular post composed of 
rough poles with notches for the feet, much 
as if one should climb five bundred or six 
hundred feet up the stem of a straight, 
branchless tree. And up this rude stairway 
the peon carries the ore to the surface in 
sacks sustained by a leather band around 
the forehead. Think of a life-time passed 
in such tremendous toil! Happy may he 
be deemed who makes a mis-step and falling 
to the bottom of the shaft a shapeless mass, 
ends his thankless existence in atwinkling. 
Few people have any conception of the 
enormous wealth that the mines of Mexico 
have yielded and are still yielding. Some 
idea of the product of the precious metals 
in Mexico may, however, be formed from the 
fact that up to June, 1886, the mint coinage 
of Mexico wus no less than $3,272,452,670,12. 
And still the old mines are worked with 
profit and new ores are constantly opened, 
which seems to indicate an inexhaustible 
source of wealth. Mr Flippen has a timely 
word to say in regard to the scant justice 
awarded to Americans in Mexico and the 
difficulty found in having penalties exe- 
cuted evenon those who have atréciously 
murdered our citizens. His facts on this 
point may well be pondered by our Depart- 
ment of State,and if half he reports be true, 
it is high time that a little more firmness 
be infused into our diplomatic dealings 
with Mexico. 


The Diary of Philip Hone, 1828-1851 





Edited with an introduction by Bayard 


This work is one of those surprises which 
the private life of a free, intelligent and 
really great people is always able to bring 
forth from the treasures of its more or less 
unknown biography. Few of our readers 
have ever heard of Philip Hone. He re- 
ceivesin Appleton’s Cyclopedia of American 
Biography only a very brief thoexceedingly 
honorable notice. Yet if we do not greatly 
exaggerate the importance of the volumes 
before us, they will not only remind this. 
generation of a name they had well-nigh 
forgottev, but give it a permanent place 
among the annelists of the critical twenty- 
five years preceding the War. Mr. Hone 
was already forty-eight years old when his 
Diary begins, in 1828. It ends in his seventy- 
second year, in 1851. In 1828 he had accu- 
mulated a large fortune and retired from 
business at the flood of his powers and of 
his prosperity to make what he could of 
him-elf and his opportunities as a man of 
social activity and public spirit. His house, 
which stood on the corner of Park Place and 
Broadway, became one of the most brilliant 
places of social resort in the city. Mr. Tuck- 
erman represents the young people walking 
on Broadway as asking, ‘‘ Shall we meet to- 
night at Mr. Hone’s or Mr. Hosack’s ?”’, He 
was president of the first bank for savings 
in the city, governor of the New York Hos. 
pital, trustee of the Bloomingdale Asylum, 
founder of the Clinton Hall Association and 
the Mercantile Library; alderman, Mayor 
of the city and active in a bewildering num- 
ber of public and responsible places. Inthe 
depression which followed President Jack- 
son’s policy, he met with severe losses wbich 
made a return to active business necessary. 
In 1849 he was appointed Naval officer of the 
port by President Taylor, and died holding 
that positionin 1851. He was a Federalist. 
and Whig, and has the credit of having be- 
stowed on the Whigs the name which has 
ever since stuck to them. He wasa great 
diner-out whose popularity is. sufficiently 
attested by the iastitution of the Hone 
Club. To the strength of his mind ané the 
genuine seriousness of his character this 
Diary bears abundant witness, tho it shows 
quite as clearly the fullness of his life and 
the broad hamanity of his mind. In pic- 
tures and in literature he found unfailing 
delight, and gavea sturdy support to the 
drama. The best people were always to be 
found at his home, and as for others, he 
passes like an American Crabbe Robinson 
from one brilliant company to another. 
Like the genuine American he was, publie 
affairs and political movements received his 
first and absorbing attention. To us who 
look back with reverence on the earlier times 
and often faint under the depressing 
conditions of public affairs, these pages will 
be a surprise and a revelation. Mr. Hone 


good in Jackson or Van Buren. In his 
eyes the ** Supreme Court, pure, immacu- 
late and wise, as it once was, ha3 been fall- 
ing off ever since the evil day in which An- 
drew Jackson was installed.”” When Presi- 
dent Polk succeeded to Washington’s chair 
he breaks iato the lament of the old proph- 
ets. On Polk’s signing the Tariff bill of 
1846 and vetoing the River and Harbor bill 
he remarks: ‘‘ This country is equally 
cursed by what this man does and what he 
refuses to do.”” The Oregon business and 
the Mexican War strained all his cords to 
the utmost, and thus the politics of the day 
reflects itself just as it was in these daily 
notes set down at the time. The ‘ Great 
Western ” comes over aud goes back to her 
unknown fate. In her comes Fanny Ells- 
ler and makes a sensation second only to 
that made by George Frederick Cook. The 
“North America” sails from Albany, 
burning “Lackawanna coal”’ and convinces 
our annalist thit the use of coal for steam 
navigation must become general. In due 
time the magnetic telegraph arrives, New 
York grows, Mr. Hone’s mansion is moved 
up town—once—twice. The brilliant world 
of fashion, art,letters, wealth and public life 
moves with him, and the NewYork of thirty 
and fifty years ago has its best representa- 
tives in these pages. The old families, the 
new winners in the race, the belles and the 
beaux, The first volume opens in a style 
which indicates an unpracticed hand, but 
as the diary advances the style improves 
and soon leaves nothing to be desired in the 
way of improvement. These volumes are 
crowded with personal reminiscence and 
anecdote. Webster is never long off the 
stage. Clay is almost as frequently on it, 
and with them the great men of all opinions 
and both parties. The work is done so well 
by Mr. Tuckerman that the reader forgets 
the literary art and the skillful hand which 
puts the actors on the stage. We close our 
notice with an anecdote which may serve 
as an example of many: 





Tuckerman. (Dodd, Mead & Co. 2 vols.) 


was always a hot partisan who found no, 


Webster to engage his services in an im por- 
tant cause, which he agreed to undertake. In 
the course of his investigations he inquired 
what counsel was to be opposed te him. 
“Why,’ said the litigant, ‘he is a New York 
lawyer, with a commonplace, every-day name 
which I forget.’ *Wkat sort.of a person is*he?” 
‘Rather a sleepy-looking man.’ ‘Is his name 
George Wood?’ ‘That is his name.’ ‘Then 
don’t wake him up.’” 

The volumes are well manufactured by the 
Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Seven Days after the Honeymoon. By 
8S. U. B. (A: C. McClurg’ & Co., Chicago. 
75 cents.) The Chinese locate the seat of 
wisdom in the stomach. Theauthorof this 
neatly published brochure shrewdly guesses 
that the center of domestic happiness is not 
a thousand miles away from the kitchen 
stove, and proceeds to provide the brida} 
pair with some hints for a good beginning. 
The author describes the work so well that 
we will print an extract from the quaint 
introduction: 

“T argue not that cupboard love is the only 
foundation of happiness, but oftentimes it un- 
deniably doth drag with a wide net, and it profit- 
eth well to make ita corner stone at least; for 
of the very nature of things hath it not been 
said that when a man ask bread he shall not be 
given astone, and it be a fact known to rulers 
that the world’s wickedoess verily varieth with 
the supply of food.” 


Acting on this principle the author pro- 

vides the young couple with an abundant 

dietary for the first week. It is, however, 

so fullthat we will venture to hint that the 

young wife who has an eye to the future do 
not lay the full weight of it allon her lord’s 
purse in the first seven days of the Honey 

Moon.--——Other neat illuminated bro- 

ehures are A Lakeland Story, by Harriet 

Kendall (Fleming H. Revell), a pretty 

poem with spirited illustrations. Youth- 

ful Lays for. Youthful Days. Six assorted, 
simple poems with illustrations by the 

same publisher. (75 cents.) In the 
same class is Bright Promises—a neatly 
executed brochure of religious hope and 
promise, published in England and sold by 
Fleming H. Revell, who also publishes. 
Paths of Peace, Reaping and Thine, three 
illuminated tracts suitable for gifts to re- 
ligious friends- The same publisher 
issues a highly attractive and inexpensive 
miniature edition of Gray’s Elegy Written 

in a Country Church Yard, with illustra~ 
tions by Alfred Woodruff. Dr. John 
Brown’s Rab and his Friends, with illus- 
trations by Hermann Simon and Edmund 

H. Garrett, is one of the J. B. Lippincott 
Company’s offerings for the new year. 
(31.50.) It opens with a characteristic por- 
trait of the author which shows in pleasing. 
combination his peculiar Scotch strength 

and sweetness. The same remark may be 
made of the other illustrations of this un- 
forgettable story. John Brownis the Land- 
seer of English prose. No one has ever so 
tenderly or so dramatically woven in the 
web of hnman life with that of the domestic 
animals who take their humble place in it. 
—-—Christmas Stories and Poems for the 
Little Ones, by C. Emma Cheney, Sidney 
Dayre, Miss V. Stuart Mosby and others 
with its numerous spirited illustrations is 
a bright and entertaining volume. ($1 00.) 
The Boys and Girls of Marble Dale 
is Mary D. Brine’s offering to her young 
friends for the present season. Itisaclever 
tale, crowded with bright children and pic-~ 
turesque people, told with plenty of variety 














young life. The picture element is abun- 
dant, both in the text and its pictorial illus- 
tration. The illustrations, without being 
made with the greatest technical finish, are 
spirited and effective. Harper’s Young 
People, 1889. The bound volume of this: 
weckly for the juveniles enables one who 
has not done it before to make a fair esti- 
mate of the amount of good work which 
goes into a first-class modern Weekly for 
young readers. Harper's has a style and 
character of its own which it holds through- 
out. It combines in its endless variety all 
the elements which attract young readers, 
and its editor knows how to keep them ona 
high plane of dignity and morality. With- 
out being a distinctively religious publica- 
tion, it is reverent and Christian. 


The Political Problem. By Albert Stick- 
pey. (Harper & Brothers. $1.00.) There 
is this good thing in Mr. Stickney,he thinks 
boldly. The boldness of his thinking is 
not as striking in the opening chapters of 
his book, on the practical results of our 
present system, as when he touches on the 
changes required. Then the full signifi- 
cance of his criticisms can be measured. 
Unlike most reformers whose cry is Back 
to the Constitution, he calls for a movement 
back of the Constitutior, The relief to be 
. hoped for by the extension and establish- 








* A person called the other day upon Mr. 


ment of the Civil Service Reform or by the 


and running through the whole gamut of ~ 
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Australian ballot system appears to him 
so far short of the radical remedy as to pro- 
voke him into a critical indifference which 
approaches opposition. The scheme he 
brings forward is bewildering and even 
revolutionary. We apprehend that it will 
prove chiefly valuable as a vivid method of 
opening the public mind tothe actual facts 
of the present situation and to the political 
results toward which we are now drifting. 
Mr. Stickney begins with some bold remarks 
on the tendency of dem cratic individua’- 
ism to defeat itself. He declares that 
the ‘‘ whole systerh of popular election, as it 
is now framed, rests on an unsound princi- 
ple—the assumption that the individual 
citizen can take a direct personal part in 
the direction of the public affairs of large. 
peoples.” He would abolish parties and 
party politics. Instead of beginning witha 
party caucus or primary, he would begin 
with small public meetings provided for by 
law, each representing a district, in which 
everything sheald be done in open debate 
in the Town Meeting style. The feature of 
his book lies in the elaboration of a system 
which, starting from those little democratic 
town or district meetings,rises to an Execu- 
tive whichin every act and at all times is 
directly responsible to the people. With 
parties and party government Mr. Stickney 
would abolish the tenure of office for fixed 
terms by elaction and make the Executive 
at all times responsible to the delegate bod- 
ies who electhim. He believes that the at- 
tempt to give the individual citizen a direct 
part in shaping the government has tended 
to throw it into the hands of the worst part 
of the State, and has destroyed free respon- 
sibilty on the part of the representative. His 
strong point is that party action is necessa- 
eily divided action, while under a system 
which starts in a towao or district meeting 
o* all the citizens public debate eliminates 
the element of division, develops at last a 
genuine, common result which may be 
called tbe p>pular opinion, and this result 
go2s Out as thec>m non action of the district 
ortown. He believes that delegate and rep- 
resentative bodies formed in this way 
would havea broader popular commission, 
and instead of owing allegiance to party 
would owe allegiance to the people—and 
might be left to form their opinions and 
trustel with a degree of independence 
which under party government is not to be 
thought of. He asserts that the popular 
assembly cann%t represent the free thought 
of the people unless the members are free to 
think their own thought, to utter it in 
their own way and t> change their position 
when convinced by argument. He adds: 
** It isof the very essence of free, democratic 
institutione that the thought and action of the 
detrate should be as free as that of the citi- 


zen.” 





We give these notesas some indication of 
the general liae of thought pursued by Mr. 
Stickney in this striking book, We do not 
expect to see his measures adopted. They 
are too high and ideal for that. Inthe gen- 
éral call for votes we should have to vote 
against them ourselves. But it is well to 
contemplate things in ideal relations some- 
times. This hook surveys the position from 
‘a new point of view which issure to give an 
open-minded reader plenty of food for re- 
flection. 


The People’s Bi't'+, b; Joseph Parker, 
%.D., Minister of the City Lemple, London. 
*Fank & Wagnalls, *1.50), has for its latest 
n imber Volume XI on The Book of Job. We 
have kept our readers informed as to the 
progress of this popular and wide-awake 
ex osition, and need add nothing to what 
we have said before beyond the announce- 
ment of the new Volume XI. In the 
Boginning; or, Stories from the Book of 
Genesis, by Annie R. Butler (J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, #1.00), forms part of a 
series of “Stepping Stones to Bible His- 
tory.”’ Jt is very elementary, very pious, 
ian4 dovs not get very far beyond the limits 
of the nursery in anything. Rambles 
Round Reformed Lands. By the Rev. 
Jamés 1. Good, D.D. (Daniel Miller, Read- 
ing. Penn. Seventy-five cents.) This is 
too good a bovk for the rough dress it 
has received from the publisher. The type, 
however, tho not pleasing fo the esthetic 
sense, is easy to read, and tells a story 
which will be sure to interest the reader in 
the Reformed Church in Germany and 
Switzerland. The point of close conuection 
between the English, Scotch and American 
Christianity and the Reformation was in 
these churches. Dr. Good spreads a broad 
as well as a full table. He begins with 
Zwingle’s home at Zurich, goes on through 
Berne, Geneva,Strasburg and Heidelberg to 
the Palatinate,and the Calvinistic centers in 
Germany to Berlin. All About Jesus, 
by Alexander Dickson, comes to us from 
Robert Carter & Brothers in the fifth edi- 














tion ($2.00). The author’s style is peculiar 
but fascinating. We do not for ourselves 
relish the strong realism which has to fol- 
low such a physiological method in telling 
us of Jesus as we have in the Contents of 
this volume: Chapter I, My Beloved; II, 
His Complexion; III, His Pre-eminence; 
IV, His Head; V, His Locks; VI, His Eyes; 
VII, His Cheeks; VIII, His Lips; IX, His 
Hands; X, His Heart; XI, His Legs: XII, 
His Counutenance; XIII, His Mouth; XIV, 
His Loveliness; XV, His Friendship. 
Keys to the Word; or, Help to Bible Study. 
By A. T. Pierson, D.D. (A. D. F. Randolph 
& Co. 50 cents.) This is a helpful little 
book for the practical student. It is not 
worth so much as a guide toasound method 
of scientific study; but to the great major- 
ity who use it the Bible is opened in it fora 
daily portion of spiritual food. Dr. Pier- 
son’s little book will givethem genuine and 
substantial aid in furnishing a method of 
study, in showing them what to look for 
and how to find what the Word has for 
them. 





The Letters of the Duke of Wellington to 
Miss J. By Christine Terhune Herrick. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50) The raison @’etre 
of this book is difficult to find. The ‘* Miss 
J.’’ with whom the correspondence is car- 
ried on, while she is said to be a very pretty 
young woman, is certainly not amiable nor 
sensible nor especially interesting. She 
had what might be called a craze for 
converting some one. Having done some 
good to a condemned prisoner her ambi- 
tion took a higher flight, and she aimed at 
no less a person than the Iron Duke. She 
wrote to him and asked for a personal in- 
terview, which, for some reason or other, 
was granted. She seems tohave hada real 
desire to lead the Dake to take higher 
views of life and to seek his soul’s salvation. 
Whether she ever made much impression 
or not does not appear, but for seventeen 
long years she deluged him with letters 
and tracts; and while he was at- times res- 
tive under her attentions, he never once 
saw their comical aspect, went solemnly 
through his replies, quieted the storms into 
which her suspicious and testy nature 
drove her, and, as ke could not stop her 
writing to him, consoled himself by re- 
questing that she would write “legibly 
and briefly.”’ This she could not or would 
not do; and even on the day on which the 
Duke died a long epistle to him lay on her 
table, addressed and sealed for delivery. 
The compiler wastes no admiration on the 
young womag, and perhaps gives her scant 
credit for a sincere interest in the conver- 
sion of the Duke. Itis apparent that up to the 
time of his death Miss J. hoped to find her- 
self the Duchess of Wellington. Very little 
that is new or interesting with regard to the 
Dake is brought out in his letters, and the 
whole book is a vexation of the spirit, ex- 
cept to one who devotes himself wholly to 
the humor of the situation. The reader 
who can successfully suppress his con- 
temptuous emotions will find the letters as 
good as a play. 


The Romance of Jenny Harlowe, and 
Sketches of Maritime Life. By W. Clarke 
Russell. (New York: D. Appleton & Co. 50 
cents.) This is No. 40 of Appleton’s ‘‘Town 
and Country Library ” series, and is a fair 
sample of what Mr. Clarke Russell is reel- 
ing off at a wonderful rate of speed. It is 
a collection of sea-stories,yarns and sketches 
of sea-life done in the well-known style of 
the best living “ nautical novelist,’’ whose 
charm is not_as enduring as his industry. 
Like all of Mr. Russell’s books, it is full of 
cleverness, and has a way of holding the 
reader’s interest hard and fast. The 
New Pundora. A Drama. By Harriet H. 
Robinson. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.00.) Much reason as there is to 
distrust and mistrust any book that pur- 
ports to contain a drama in verse, and little 
as we may expect to find in any warmed- 
over and worked-over product of this sort, 
the New Pandora compels respect if not 
any highadmiration. Here isconscientious 
effort, and no slight result has come of it. 
As a play, there is little in it to recommend 
it, and we take it for granted that its au- 
thor has not had aneye for the stage in 
constructing it, nor is it in any way great, 
but it has much init that speaks for the 
clear imagination that created it. The ver- 
sification is smooth, sometimes melodious, 
often strong and good, and we could pick 
out many fine passages to prove that Mrs. 
Robinson has not failed to touch a key 
above the register of ordinary aspirants to 
dramatical compusition. There is a con- 
sciousness of good talent wasted, as we read 
this even-flowing blank-verse, and we won- 
der why one who can command herself so 
well has not set herself to the task of writ- 
ing for her own day, instead of appealing 











toataste which has been dead a hundred 
years and more. 


Half-Hours with the Best Humorous 
Authors. (J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadel- 
phia. 1889. 4 vols. $6.00.) Mr. Morris has 
published quite a library of literary selec- 
tions. ‘*Half-Hours with the Best Ameri- 
can Authora,”’ (4 vols., crown, 8vo.) ‘‘Half- 
Hours with American History.’’ (2 vols., 
crown, 8vo.) ‘ Half-Hours with the Best 
Foreign Authors.” (4 vols., crown, $vo.) 
Including the present series of four volumes 
the same in size and style, we have in all 
fourteen volumes in a literary half-hour 
series. The humorous selections of the 
present series give it a highly entertaining 
character. They runin the vein which is 
particularly strong in the American consti- 
tution and touch a note to which American 
readers are sure to respond. The four vol- 
umes are divided between American and 
Englis! humorists, two volumes to each. 
We are not able to discover any particular 
scheme of arrangement, topical or chron- 
ological in the volumes. A full index is, 
however, provided for each set (American 
and English) which will give a ready clue 
to the contents. The collection is very full 
and various and so far as we can discover, 
thoroughly made and comprehensive. In 
such an extensive collection it would be 
rash to assert that nothing good is omitted, 
nor that the author’s selections are always 
the best. We are, however, entirely safe in 
asserting that good taste and abundant in- 
dustry are apparent on every page and that 
it will have to be an unusually well-read 
man who does not find much that he has 
not seen before in these volumes and an 
unusually capricious one wh? does not feel 
that his best and most cherished gems of 
humor are here. 


Marie Bashkirtsef. The Journal of a 
Young Artist, 1860-1884. Translated by 
Mary J.Serrano. (Cassell & Co. $200.) It 
is a short life we have here, for one so full 
of aspiration—only twenty-three years. 
But it began early, for Marie Bashkirtseff 
was precocious, and it moved at a swift. 
pace, for Marie had in her the fever of con- 
sumption,and both ripened fast and wrought 
rapidly, impelled by some fiery passion, 
which those who are marked for early 
death frequently have. She had wealth 
and social position; but the most urgent 
factor of all in her being was the ambition to 
do something that should outlive the life 
which some subtle monitor within told her 
would be brief. The Journal beginsin her 
thirteenth year, and goes on from day to 
day quite simply and with absolute truth- 
fulness. It is theself-revelation of a young 
soul that carried init the gifts of genius 
and beauty. She lived long enough to see 
all Paris hanging on her works in the Salon, 
long enough to win honorable mention, 
but not long enough to receive the grand 
prix which her friends believed was within 
her reach. She was a Russian whose home 
was in Paris. The Russian “blood in her 
veins and the Parisian life are accountable 
for much in the Journal, but they do not 
account for its spirit, its peculiar charm 
and unending grace, as well as one look at 
the portrait whieh forms the frontispiece 
of the volume. 

Saint Theresa of Avila, by Mrs. Bradley 
Gilman (Roberts Brothers. $1.00), in the 
‘* Famous Women Series,”’ and Some Emi- 
nentWomen of our Times.a collection of 
short, biographical sketches by Mrs. Henry 
Fawcett (Macmillan & Co. 7 cents) are 
both good works with the charm of a pleas- 
ing style and attractive subject.- Later 
Speeches on Political Questions, with Se- 
lect Controversial Papers, by George W. 
Julian. Edited by his daughter Grace 
Julian Clarke. Mr. Julian’s political 
speeches have an interest which lies far 
beyond the moment of delivery. He wasa 
man who united in himself three qualities, 
which however dangerous for the politician 
are likely to give permanent value to his 
speeches, definite convictions, conscience 
and an open mind. The speeches in this vol- 
ume were intended to defend the inde- 
pendent steps he felt called on to take. 
They have in them the spirit of and the de- 
mand for reform. They are bold, effective 
speeches and papers and were so much 
ahead of the times when delivered that the 
mind of the people thoit has now caught 
up with them has not at all gone beyond 
them and is not likely to do so at once. 


The Birth from Above No. 6. Manuals of 
Faith and Duty. By the Rev. Charles Fol- 
len Lee. (Universalist Publishing House, 
Boston, 1889.) This little book of 100 pages 
is by one of the leading Universalist pastors 
of Boston, a successor of Dr. Chapin in the 
church at Charlestown. It represents the 
Conservative wing of the denomination and 
recognizes the heavenly agencies in regene- 

















ration. It discussés sacred themes 
erent and loving spirit. The d 
presented in it approaeh very near ‘what 
may be called the orthodox standards, ang 
make the impression that if the author hag 
allowed himself a little more free he 
would stand even more definitely ‘than jig 
does on the Catholic Symbols. The glow of 
a holy purpose shines through the 

chapters. The “‘ Privileges of the Life trom 
Above” must have been expericnced by the 
author himself. The book is com 

to those who wish to enjoy a devotional hour 
and to get a new view of the Holy Spirit 
and Regeneration from an unusual stand 
point. The author’s use of the term “Gop. 
version ’’ may not meet the approval of'aj 
our readers. te 


Constitutional History of the Unitea 
States as scen in the Development of 
American Law. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$200.) This is a very striking course of leo. 
tures before the Political Science Associa. 
tion of the University of Michigan, which 
we cannot better introduce to our readers 
than by printing the names of the lecturers 
and the subjects which occupied them, . Af. 
ter an introduction by Prof. Henry Wade 
Rogers, Thomas M. Cooley, LL.D., gives the 
opening lecture, on ‘‘ The Federal Supreme 
Court: Its Place in the American Constitu- 
tional System.” The following lecture 
is by Henry Hitchcock, LL.D., on “Gon. 
stitutional Development in the United 
States as Influenced by Chief-Justice Mar- 
shall.’”’ George W. Biddle, LL D., delivers 
the third lecture, on the same as influenced 
by Chief-Justice Taney, and Charles A. 
Kent, A.M., on the same as influenced by 
the decisions of the Supreme Court since 
1865. The closing lecture, by Daniel Cham- 
berlain, LL.D., is on “ The State Judiciary: 
Its Place in the American Constitutional 
System.’’ The volume contains a “Table 
of Pases”’ and an Index. . 


A Dictionary of Quotations in Prose, 
from American and Foreign Authors, in- 
cluding translations from Ancient Sources. 
By Anna L. Ward. (Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co. $2.00) The editor of this Dictionary is 
best known to us by her similar ‘ Diction- 
ary of Quotations from the Poets,” which 
we have had in constant use since it was 
published in 1883,and have found extremely 
helpful. We apprehend that the present 
manual must go through a similar test be- 
fore it will be provei. The plan is, how- 
ever, good. So far as we have been ableto 
test the book it is carefully made. The ci- 
tations are probably as close as they can be. 
made from prose sources, tho a general ref- 
erence to a large book is sometimes very lit- 
tle aid to a reader who ouly finds himself con- 
ducted by it to a great forest and turned loose 
It is probably impossible to meet this diffi- 
culty wholly, but the present Dictionary is 
an attempt in the direction of greater defi_ 
niteness. In the bewildering p:oportions 
which modern literature has reached aids of 
this kind become a simple necessity, and so 
long as they are made by as competent and 
painstaking workers as Anna L. Ward the 
more we have the better. 


Joel Parker. The volume before us bear- 
ing this honored name is a memorial pre- 
pared at the request of the New Jersey 
His‘ orical Society by James S. Yard and 
published by the Monmouth Democrat at 
Freehold, N. J. Joel Parker was a fore- 
most man in his generation in his own State 
and through the wider region where he was 
known. His personal appearance was im- 
posing. He stood somewhat above the tall 
man’s standard, six feet, and bore his char- 
acter imprinted on his face. The present 
memorial contains a photogravure of the 
portrait painted by Julian Scott of the 
strikingly handsome man he was in 1863 
and another of the man he ripened into oD 
the bench. As War Governor of the State, 
Attorney General, Justice of the Supreme 
Court, as a model of the Christian citizen. 
and as the man of public spirit honored 
and relied on universally in his State, this 
memorial is a vivid portrayal of one of the 
brightest, strongest and purest of her citi- 
zens. 


Great Senators of the United States 
Forty Years Ago. (R»>bert Bonner’s Sons. 
$1.00.) This voltime is prepared by Oliver 
Dyer, whc, at the period to which the book 
relates was a reporter in the United States 
Senate. The book is a brief sketch of the 
great men of the ante-bellum period, partic- 
ularly of Calhoun, Benton, Clay. Webster, 
Houston and Jefferson Davis, with some in- 
teresting glimpses at New York politics at 
the time when they were largely under the 
influence of Thurlow Weed and Mr. Seward. 


The volume contains 4 good deal of inside - 


history and repertorial politics. It is lively, 
interesting and gossipy. 
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‘oland. With photogravures from draw- 
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Westminster Abbey. 4. Loftie, B.A., 
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The 
Superior t to ‘Circumstances. By Emily Lucas 
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The Story of the Nations. The Story of Early 
Britain. By Aifred J. Church, M.4. 734x5%. 
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Three ‘Dramas of Saptessee, By Wiliam Cran- 
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be A the Preacher; or, Reaping a Hundred 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


IMAGO CHRISTI 


THE EXAMPLE OF JESUS CHRIST. 


By the Rev. JAMES STALKER, anthor of 
The Life of Jesus Christ,” “ Life of St. 
Paul,” with an Introduction by Rev. WM 
M.M. TAyLor, D.D. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


CONTENTS : Thomas a Kempis’ ‘ Imitation of 
Christ”— Christ in the Home—Christ in the State— 
—Christ in the Church—Chr ist asa Friend—Christ 
in Society—Christ as a Man of Prayer—Christ as 
@ Student of Scripture—Christ as a Worker— 

Christ as a Sufferer—Christ as a Philanthropist— 
Christ as a Winner of Souls—Christ asa Preacher 
et as a Teacher—Christ as @ Controversial- 
pA —Christas a Man vf Feeling—Christ as an In- 





“Mr. Stalkier’s new book is an eminently suc- 
cessful attempt to provide for our own time an 
of Christ. . . . The power and beauty 
Pay life of the work mainly come from this, that 
€ @uthor has been in living contact with Christ 
man. He has felt the controlling and uplifting 
power of Jesus—his words and his deeds; be has 
ya up after the ascending loveliness, only to 
4 Own more humbly before it. writes of 
hae intinse3 cm—t burdened life os one who 
hie his ely shared it. This it is which gives 
and soft touch, his sympathetic air, his grave 
tender wisdom.”—British Weekl ly 


Copies sent by mail, postpaid, on recetpt of price by 
AND JUST PUBLISHED BY 


AG ARMSTRONG & SOM, 74 Bivay, 3, 
STAMMERING 





ba at We sy ot —-* thoroughly cor- 
r full and testimo nials ad- 
at f A, BRYA NT 3 T West lith St,, New York 





NEW HOLIDAY BOOKS. 
THE AMBRICAN RAIL RAILWAY, nas ene svat 


e great creati rn civiliza- 
tion Cay so skillfully dissected; never areas 
has its composition, werking and a n so 
clearly demonstrated for the benefit of the iav- 
man. The book is splendidly got up in every re- 

t, with maps, illustrations and a thorough in- 

ex, making it not only easily readable. “But of 

pentg mre ri value for reference. - Boston Commer- 
ci leti 


Half leather, fully illustrated. 8vo, $6 net. 


THE, VIKING AGE, f2s,®:2e,cuus ns 


+} his present work done 
a service not only to the Norsemen, whose claim 
to recognition as one of the great civilizing races 
of the world he establishes, but also to the Eng- 
lish, whose descent he traces from so noble an an- 
cestry.—Christian Unwn. 


With 1,400 illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo, $7.50. 
Prof. Shaler’s 


ASPESTS OF THE EARTH, versie is cer. 


tain to be received with wide and popul r inter- 
est. Its idea =e resent in a lar way all 
the methods db: ch nature influen es the eatth 
as a foothold for vam through its earthquakes. i's 
we roe parse, SS Myr and its various meth- 

sof production. It , it reat maay ad - 
bie illustrations,—N. Y. Sw - — 


With 100 idideaaieae 8vo.. #4. 


MR. CABLE’S NEW BOOK. sre "'strance 

+ ble’s “Strange 

Stories of Louisiana” have a thread of com- 

an iaterest and reveal in many romantic and 

picturesque aspects the French creole civilization 

of the last and the present centuries. The bind- 

ing—creamy yellow in color, with white and gold 

ornamentation—and tbe illustrations are artistic 
and attractive. 


With illustrations, 12mo, $2. 


ENGLISH LANDS, LETPERS and KINGS. 


Donald G. Mitchell’s book furnishes a brief but 
comprehensive and scholarly outline of English 
authors and their most noteworthy character- 
istics, Moreox er, it is + so attractively, it is 
such an example of natural and seemingly uncon- 
scious perspicuity and Trace, as to be itself well 
worthy of admiration.— Bos‘on Congregationdlist. 


12mo, $1.50. 


SFORZ William Waldorf Astor has given us a 

+ reproduction of Italian life four centu- 

ries ago that is full of local color and fidelity to 

poiere. ae characters are vigorously sketched. 

Indeed the book, as a whole. may be called one of 

the aty historical novels that have reeently ap- 
peared.— Boston Saturd sy Gazette. 


12mo, $1.50. 


ADAMS'S UNITED STATES, oruines area 


able a on to American historical litera- 
A riieh will take rank with Ban- 
croft’ 8 and above Hildreth’s, and which is likely 
to remain long without a rival in the field that the 
author has marked out for survey.—N. Y. Sun. 


Vols. I. and II., First Administration of Thomas Jef- 
ferson, $4. 
Carl Lumholtz here 


AMONG CANNIBALS, ives san account 


four years’ travels Australia and of 
ae. with the aborigines "ot Queensland, who 
had never before come in contact with white men 
and describes for the first time in a thorouzhiy 
popular style their customs, habits of life, etc. 


With over 100 [llustrations. 8vo, $5. 


DICKENS’ iy LETTERS, A fascinating collec- 


tion, one which 
ished by every lover of Dickens. To 
ay this oi 's works and not his letters should 
be nominated a literary sin.—Boston Tunes. The 
volume is beautifully printed in uniform style with 
the Thackeray letters.— Boston Saturday Gazette. 


lfimo, $1.25. 


*,* Sold by all Booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, Ne' New Y ork. 


ENTERTAINING BOOKS. 


Mrs, Wister’s New Translation, 
ERLACH COURT. 


From the German of Ossip Schuebin. 
$1.25. 
**Bya kind of instinct Mrs. Wister selects the purest, 
sweetest stories. and her renderings are very felic- 
itous.’’—Boston Journal. 


That it. is translated by Mrs. Wister is sufficient to 
secure for this volume thousands of readers. 


WITH GAUGE AND SWALLOW, 
ATTORNEYS. 


Anew novel by Albion W. Tourgee, author of “A 
Fool’s Errand,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
“ Asaromance it is superior to the author’s previ- 


ous work, aad is, indeed. interesting from beginning 
toend.”—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


“Judge Tourgee’s achievements with his pen have 
won fer him an enduring name in the field of litera. 
ture. His new book is a very interesting one and we 
heartily commend it.”"—Norristown Herald. 


JESUS IN MODERN LIFE. 


By Algernon Syd ey Logan, auther of “Saul,” “A 
Featherfrom the World’s Wing,’ etc. Cloth. $1.25. 
“His views embody spiritual truths which it were 


well for all to consider and take deeply to heart.”— 
Portland Argus. 


“The story is told in such a simple, entertaining 
way thatone might wish there were more of it.’’— 
Davenport Gazet tte. 





12mo, cloth, 


‘He treats his subject with reverence, and believes 
that the teachings of ows have an elevating influ- 
ence on mankin book ts written in a bright 
and engaging s irit, yt removed from scholastic 
duliness.”’— Brooklyn Eagle. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of the price. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia 








Vieeighing 


Short Stories. 





Leading authors agree 
that a good short story is the 
most difficult thing to write. 
There are thousands of short 
stories, but very seldom is one 
found which makes any deep 
and lasting impression upon the 
reader, while many lack even 
the cardinal element of interest. 


To separate the wheat 
from the chaff in this important 
field of fiction, THE Youtn’s 
ComPANION offered cash prizes, 
amounting to $5,000, for the 
best short stories with which to 
entertain its readers in 1890. 


Writers in America and 
Europe, great and small; au- 
thors eminent and unknown, 
have eagerly entered as competi- 
tors and nearly Six Thousand 
stories have been submitted. 


Every one is looking 
forward to reading the new Prize 


Stories. If they could be com- 
bined in one book, it would 
readily sell at $1.75. And yet 


this entire series of short Stories 
is only one feature among the 
one hundred or more attractions 
covering the 52 weeks of 1890, 
and all purchased with the price 
of a single subscription. ($1.75.) 


Send for the full Illustrated 
Prospectus for 1890. 


THE Youtnu’s CoMPANION, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


NEW BOOKS. 


It Might Have Been. The Story 
of tne Gunpowder Plot. By 
Emily Sarah Holt.............. $1 50 





Behind the Veil. Holt.... Ss | 
Laurel Crowns. Marshall... . . 1 50 
Golden Silence. , 3 ee sme Oe 
Lilian’s Hope. Shaw.. eee 
Miss Mollie and Her Boys. 
Marston....... inthe wikgie Se | 
Never and Forever. Stebbing... 50 
Old Christie’s Cabin. Brodie.... 1 00 


Little Ruth’s Lady. Green...... 1 00 
Little Radiance. Chappell...... 60 
Golden ~ psa tied Series. 20 


vols., net. . s . 6 50 
Round the Fire Beriée. 10 vols. 
RA ere 


Yours and Mine. Wiseane... . 1 50 


Jno. G. Paton,. Missionary to 
the New UHebrides, An 


AutoblOeIAPAT..... 20. .000002... 195 
Modern Miracles. Thomson... 75 
— a ance 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 BROADWAY, New York. 


Send for Our Holiday Catalogue. 


WE CAN GIVE YOU 


a point if you are interested in the firancial welfare 
of yourchurch. A system which we originated and 
that has been used with the most giatifyiag results 
in both large and small churches of all denomina- 
tions. It will increase your church’s income from 


25 to 50 per cent. if rightly handled. Full particulars 
mailed upon request. Address 


GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO., 


122 Nassau Street, New York. 








Rev 
U aion: “ht supplies the precise iaformation the teacher 
asks for and should have.” 


Rev, C. H. SPURGEON: “ It is just woot. a teacher 
wants. I do not see how it could be better. 








BAGSTER’S TEACHERS’ BIBLE. 


The Highest Authorities Describe it as by Far the Best. 


J. CLIFFORD, D.D., President of the Baptist } 


ELGVEN EDIT! joss.. saree on best made rag 
a 

patter s.rabging Sn price from $1. cat th 16. VTi ttm line 

contains a New reects Teachers’ Bible, the largest 

Teachers’ made. Illustrated catalogue on appli- 

cation, Ask forthis edition. and 6ompare with others 


Supplied by all Leading Booksellers in U. 8.; or The Bagster Bible Warehouse. 
JAMES POTT & CO., Sole Agents and Importers, 14 and 16 Astor Place, N, ¥, 


SEND TEN CENTS 








FOR THE 
MOST 
BOOK 
BUYER} | BEAUTIFUL 
elated aN LITERARY 
CHIRISTVAS> eRe 
M1539R tae ANNUAL 
Sa Re ISsvED. 


~ en 


WITH 68 ILLUSTRATIONS, 
THIRTY-THREK of them IN COLORS, 


and a handsome cover printed ia three 


colors—green, red and gold. 
The CHRISTMAS BOOK BUYER for its 


contains Special Articles and Reviews of the New 


Holiday Books by 
MARGARET DELAND, JOSEPH KIRKLAND , 
MARY HALLOCK FOOTE, A. S. HARDY, 
EDWARD BELLAMY, LAURENCE HUTTON 
H. H. BOYESEN, T. A. JANVIER, 
MRS. BURTON HARRISON, NOAH BROOKS, 
and other favorite authors. 
The ILLUSTRATIONS are by 
EDWIN A. ABBEY, W.HAMILTON GIBSON 
A. B. FROST, ALFRED PARSONS, 
ST. JOHN HARPER, ¥. A. BRIDGEMAN, 

and many other eminent artists. 
To ali those desiring full information concernin 
new and forihceming books, their nature and con- 
tents, the BOOK BUYER will prove invaluable. I 
is a complete literary guide. 


SENT FREE TO ANY ONE. 

This beautiful Christmas number is offered free to 
any one who will send, with the request for it, ONE 
DOLLAR for the whole year’s subscription to THE 
BOOK BUYER 1890. Thus, 13 issues, including the 
Christmas numbers of 1889 and 1890, are given for 
the price of a single subscription. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 

743-745 Broadway, New York, 


PAWNEE 
Hero Stories and Folk-Tales, 


WITH NOTES ON THE ORIGIN, CUSTOMS AND 
CHARACTER OF THE PAWNEE PEOPLE, 





By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL. 


Cloth, 417 pages. Illustrated. Price, $2.00. 

“ These tales are as uniqne 
as the “Uncie Remus” sto- 
ries nnd quite as eriginal, in- 
genuous, characteristic and 


full of human nature. The 
race here pictures = with 
‘ Baqencctese fidelity No 


fore been given. For this 
quality, apart from the popu- 
lar interest of the stories, the 
18 destined to make a 
more protound and lasting 
-—}. impression than even that 
a4 created by ‘Ramona 


Seid by all booksellers, or 
sent postpaid by the 


Forest & Stream Pub, Oo 


, 518 Broadway, New York. 


Magdalen’ s Fortunes. 


By W. HEIMBURG, with 
Photogravure Illustrations. 

1 vol., 12mo, half Rox., 
$1.25; fancy paper cover, 
75 cents. 


Another delightful story by the great German 
novelist. It will be weicomed by all lovers of good 
stories. It is fresh and wholesome, interesting 
throughout, and admirably written. 


WORTHINGTON CoO. 


‘LECCAT BROS., 
CHEAPEST 
BOOK STORE 
IN THE WORLD. 


20,272 MAGNIFICENT ENGLISH BOOKS 
AT OUR PRIC 











50.672 GORGEOUS JUVENILE BOOKS 
ie, nae eae = ETC 
63,472 ALBUMS, A « Ss. s, . 
AT ANY PRICE. 
53,432 BOOKS FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, 
-10 ets., 2O cts., 35 cts. 
GRAND HOLIDAY caraiiere FREE. 


81 CHA REET, 


Third door west of City 26 81 New York. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 





HAPHICS BAZAE pri. : 
RPER'S CATALOGUE will be sent by mail 
on rentet of ten cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS NEW YORK. 
Send for the Parslen ne ed enor 








ROBERT CAR 


Ane ao way, rie ie 








and ashington Street, Kostop, Mags,, for the 


END ee ExAus ADVERTISING AGENOY 
Si vates in all papers. 
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“The Best Periodicals for Family Reading.” 


Harper’s Magazine, 


$4 a year. Issued monthly. 


Harper’s Weekly, Harper’s Bazar, 


$4 a year. Issued weekly. $4 ayear. Issued weekly. 


Harper’s Young People, 


$2a year. Issued weekly, 


Postage Free in the United States, Canada, and Mexico. 


“No Family can afford to be without them.” 


APPLY TO YOUR BOOKSELLER, NEWSDEALER, OR TO THE 


Pusiisuers, HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


J. W. BOUTON’S 


Choice Importations of Illustrated aud Fine Art Works for 1889-1890. 
The Salon of Paris, 1889. 


lMustrated by One Hundred Photoqravures, Printed in Various Colors, of its Masterpieces. 





In announcing the publication of the ‘*Saion de 1889,” in continuation of the series begun in 
1880 by Mr. Lupovic BASCHET, great pleasure is taken in stating the fact that the forthcoming 
volume will exhibit that superiority in excellence over its predecessors which has been a teature 
in each successive issue of the series, and which results from the intelligent efforts and determi- 
nation of the publisher to keep the publication abreast in every way with the improvements in 
art processes which are constantly being made. 

Holiand Paper Subscribers’ Edition, each copy numbered, Columbier 8vo (18x94), crimson 
cloth, uncut edges, $20.00. Ordinary Edition, on thick vellum paper, large 8vo, crimson cloth, 
uncut edges, $15.00. 


SUPERB NEW WORK ON FEMALE COSTUME. 


Costumes Historiques de Femmes 


du X{Ve, XVe, XVIe, XVIile, et XVIIle Siécles. Illustrated with 122 Plates by Lechevallier- 
Chevignard, engraved by Didier. Flameng, Laguillermie and others, and carefully colored by 
band and heightened with Gold and Silver. 1! vol.. royal 4to,in cloth portfolio, $25.00; or in 
half-polished levant morocco extra, gilt tops, $35.00. 


Race Horses. 


Pedigree—Description—History. Also History of celebrated English and French Bygronsnaeed 
Stallions and French Mares which appeared on the Turf from 1764 to 1887. By S. F. Touchstone. 
Preceded by a Preface from the Duke of Beaufort. MNlustrated by Sixty Colored Plates of 
Horses by V. J. Cotlison, L. Pénicault and Le Nail. Also 154 Vignettes in the text by Crafty, 
Cotlison, Le Nail, Arsenius, Pénicault, Cousturier, etc., colored by hand. Oblong folio. half 
bound. only 520 vopies printed, $50.00. 


= ® ke 
The Soft Porcelain of Sevres. 
With an Historical Introduction, by EDOUARD GARNIER. 


Ten parts, royal folio, five plates in each, fifty in all, representing two hundred and fifty water- 
color subjects after the originals, price $5.00 a part. 

The plates, which have beén executed by one of the largest and best printing establishments 
in Paris, regardless of expense, will be found to weppernte with absolute fidelity the forms of the 
original objects, while being at the same time strikingly successful in imitating their lightness, 
brilliancy, and bright, though delicate coloring. 


Historire de l’Habitation Humaine. 


A series of 25 fine Etchings of the Buildings erected in the Paris Exposition of 1889, by Charles 
Garnier, with Descriptive Letterpress. 4to, in neat portfolio. 


Exposition de Paris de 1889. 


A superb and comprehensive volume embracing all the principal features of the Exhibition. Il- 
lustrated with 560 pages of Engravings, among which are many large folding plates, in' various 
tints, and many elaborate color prints, forming altogether the most complete and exhaustive 
work on the subject yet published. I vol., large folio, with elaborately ornamental cloth 
binding, richly and appropriately gilt, $7.50. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Witch, Warlock, and Magician. 


Historical Sketches of Magic and Witchcraft in England and Scotland. I vol., 8vo, cloth (428 
pages), $3.00. 


Imported and for sale by 


J.W. BOUTON, 1152 & 706 B’dway, N. Y. 





NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


oO 
et 


T. Y. Crowell & Co., 


13 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Walks Abroad ot Two Youog Naturalists. 
From the French of Charles Beaugrand, by DAVID 
SHARP, M.B., F.L.Z., F.Z.S., President of Ento- 
mological Society, London. 8vo, illustrated, $2.00. 

A Short History cf the French Revolu- 

tion. 
By LypIA Hoyt FARMER. With 35 illustrations. 
12mo, $1.50. 
A vivid picture of this important epoch. 


Famous Men of Science. 
By SaRaH K. BOLTON. Short biographical 
sketches of Galileo, Newton, Linus, Cuvier, 
Humboldt, Audubon, Agassiz, Darwin, Buckland, 
and others. Iilustrated with 15 portraits. !2mo, 
$1.50. 


Memoirs of Napoleon Bonaparte. 
By LoUIS ANTOINE FAUVELET DE BOURIENNE, 
his private secretary. Edited by Col. R. W 
Putpps, Latest American edition, with #4 full- 
page portraits and other illustrations, and a com- 
plete index, found only in this edition. 4 vols., 
12mo, cloth, plain, $5.00; cloth, gilt top, $6.00; half 
calf, $10.00; half levant morocco, $15.00. 
Jed. A Boy’s Adventures in the Army 
of “61-65.” 
By WARREN LES GOss, author of “A Soldier’s 
Story of Life in Andersonville Prison,” etc. Fully 
illustrated, 12mo., $1.50. 
One of the best war stories for boys ever written. 
Ccnvenient Houses, and Howto Build 
Them. 
By Louts H, GIBSON, architect, comprising a 
large variety of plans, photographic designs, and 
artistic interiors and exteriors of Ideal Homes, 


varying in cost from $1,000 to $10,000, Bound in 
cloth, $2.50. 


Her Majesty’s Tower. 
By W. HePwoRTH Drxon. A History of the 
Tower of London. From the seventh London edi- 
tion. Complete in one volume, 12mo, with 47 11lus- 
trations, $2.00; half calf, $4.00. 

The result of twenty years’ research. 

Rolf aud His Friends. 
By J A K, author of “ Birchwood,” “ Fitch Club,” 
etc. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.25. 





Golden Words for Daily Council. 


Selected and arranged by ANNA H. Smtrn, with 
Introduction by HUNTINGTON SMITH. Cloth, 
i6mo, $1.09: gloth, 16mo, gilt, $1.25; seal leather, 
flexible. giit, $2.00; full crushed. morocco, gilt,$3,5y, 


A Dictionary of Quotations in Prose. 


By ANNA L. WARD. Crown 8vo, cloth, beveled 
boards, $2 00; half calf, $4.00. 
A companion volume to Miss Ward's “ Dictionary of 
Quotations from the Poets.” 


Victor Hugo’s Works. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION. Over 600 illustrations, 
Calendered paper. Cloth, gilt top, 15 vois., $22.50; 
half calf extra, $45.00; half crushed morocco, $52, 50: 
half crushed levant, $60.00. 

LIBRARY EDITION. Fully illustrated. 8 vols, 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, $15.00. 

POPULAR EDITION. Illustrated. 6 vols., 12mo 
cloth, plain, $9.00; half calf, $18.00. 


Cambridge Book of Poetry and Song. 


New and revised edition, with 40 fac-simile poems in 
autograph, and 32 full-page illustrations, from 
original designs. Over 900 pp., royal 8vo, gilt edges, 
$5.00; full levant, gilt, $10.00; tree calf, gilt, $10.00. 


Ad Lucem. 


Arranged by Mary Lloyd. Selections of Prose and 
Poetry for suffering ones. Parti-colored cloth, gilt 
top, 18mo, $1.00; seal leather, flexible, $1.75. 


A History of France. 


By Victor DuRUY. member of the French Acad- 
emy. Abridged and translated from the seven- 
teenth French edition. With 13 engraved colored 
maps. Inone volume. 12mo, cloth, $2.00; half calf, 
$4.00. 


Tennyson’s Poems. 


Handy Volume Edition. 8 vols. Cloth, gilt top, 
fancy leatherette case, $6.00; half russia, gilt edges, 
leather box, $12.00; half calf, gilt edges, $12.00; 
American seal russia, gilt edges, round corners, 
fancy leatherette case, $15.00; full calf, gilt edges, 
flexible round corners, boxed uniform with bind- 
ing, $21.00. 





ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO. 


A FEW NEW AND IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS. 


TRAVEL AND HISTORY, 


Unknown Switzerland; translated from the 
French of Tissot. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. A limited num- 
ber, with 13 photo illustrations, unique binding, 


3AM. 
“ The most fascinating volume of travels issued this 
year. 

A Handful of Monographs, Continental and 
English. By Margaret J. Preston. Large paper, 
with 13 photographic fllustrations, $3.50. 

“ The author’s poetic insight and graphic style will 
attract all who have been over the same ground, or 
may be going hereafter.” 


Historical Memorials of Westminster Ab- 
bey. By Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D.D. 3 vols. 
12mo, cloth, $4.50. 

Historical Memorials of Canterbury. By the 
same author. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. Sold sepa- 
rately, or the 4 vols. in box, $6.00. Beautiful editions. 

POETRY. 

Fifty Years of English Song; selections from 
the poets of the reign of Victoria, with biographical 
and critical notes. By Henry F. Randolph. Two 
editions in 4 vols., one at $5.00, the other, on large pa- 
per, limited to 250 copies, at $10.00. 

“ No anthology of the modern British poets has re- 
ceived higher praise from critics and students of Enz- 
lish literature than this.” 


The Complete Poems of Harriet McEwen 
Kimball Large paper, limited edition, 200 copies, 
8vo, $2.00. 16mo, $1.50. 

“Gems of pure tic fancy that do not merely spar- 
kle, but shine with an enduring luster.”’—A. P. PEA- 
Bopy, D.D. 

Stray Songs ot Life. By Divie Bethune Duf- 
tield. Small 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 

“The author has long been a contributor to the peri- 
odical press, and this coitlection, which touches many 
of the phases and experiences of daily life, will tind 
favor with cultivated readers.” 

The Book of Latter-Day Ballads, 1858-1888; 
selected and grranged ay peaey F. Randolph. 16mo, 
cloth, $1.25, cloth, gilt, $1.50. 

“Charming ballads which have been overlooked in 
the =" volumes in which they originally ap- 


are’ 
” FICTION. 


How They Kept the Faith; a tale of the Hu- 
guenots of Languedoc. By Grace Raymond. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 

* An historical tale of unusual merit. Not since the 

* Schinberg Cotta Family’ has there been a better book 

of the kind than this. A wholesome story, written 

pam Cane beauty and power, and illustrating a great 
truth.” 


Fishin’ Jimmy. By Annie Trumbuil Slosson. 

With illustrations. 16mo, cloth, ¢0 cts. 

“ For delicacy of touch and depth of feeling it is un- 
equaled. Fishin’ Jimmy was a simpie-hearted, devout 
old man, a lover of nature and a lover of God; and this 
story of lite, of religion, and the fruits it bore, may 
well be pondered.” 





Drifting from Mid-Ocean; a sequel to “ Sum. 
mer Driftwood” and “The Winter Fire.” i¢mo 
cloth, $1.25. 

“in this volume the author takes up some of the 
threads of the other stories, and weaves them intoa 
narrative of life and character in the records of a 
tripabr.ad. Full of suggestive thought and medita- 
tion on ‘high themes.’” 

Also new editions of “Summer Driftwood” and 
“The Winter Fire.” 16mo, $1 00 each. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Supernatural Revelation; an Essay Concern- 
ing the Basis of the Christian Faith (Priaceton 
tT ee By C. M. Mead, Ph.D., D.D. &8vo, cloth, 


the positive —— of unbelief, bnt aiso to eluci- 
is on which a rational faith in Chria- 


The Cross, Ancient and Modern. By Wilson 
W. Blake. With 100 illustrations. 4to, cloth, $1.50. 
“Mr. slake bas shown how the cross, in various 

forms, both among the Eastern and Wesiern nations, 

has from early times been known as a mystical 
figure The work is quite a curiosity.” ‘ 

The Imitation of Christ (Musica Ecclesiastica). 
By Thomas Kempis. I6mo, cioth, $1.00. The book 
was not originally written in prose, but ina rbythm 
more or less exact. The present is the first attempt 
made in any living language to give a rhythmical 
form and a proper rendering to the Latin as 
Thomas & Kempis left it. Canon Liddon says, in 
his introduction to this translation: 

“That the mind is led by the poetical arrangement 
to dwell with a new inteiligence and intensity upon 
clauses and words, and to discern with new eyes 
their deeper meanings, their retaticn to each other 
and to the whole of which they are a rs 

_The first edition issued in the United Stites is a 
limited one of 750 numbe copies at $3.59. More 
than halt of this edition is already sold. 


SERMONS. 

Christ and His Teachings. By Alexander 
Gardiner Mercer, D-D. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. { 
“With no elaborate picturesque; no fine writings 

for itsownsake . . . the preacher seizes upon the 

salient point and drives it home upon the conscieace.’ 

Believing and Doing. Sermons by Rev. Lewis 
H. Read. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. : 

* Short. simple. practical, excellent. They present 
no views but such as are held by believers generally 
in the different braaches of the (hurch of Ubrist.” 

in Nature and Life. Selections from the 
Sermens and other writings of Waiter R. Brooks. 
“A volume which expresses with great strength 
and beauty a lofty faith in God, a marveious interest 
in Nature, and a profound love of truth.” 


*." Sold by Booksellers, or sent by mail by the publishers On receipt of price. Messrs. Randolph 
& Co. have now ready a New Descriptive Catalogue of their Publications, which will be sent free on 


application. 


38 WEST TWENTY-THIRD STREET, NEW YORE. 





Hae YOu H 


Louisa Alcott’s fascinat- 
ing Autobiography? It 
will teach you how an in- 
domitable perseverance 
secured fame and fortune. 
Price, $1.50. ROBERTS 
BROTHERS, Publishers, 


Boston. 


J.CHURCH CO.,, Music Publishers,Cincianati, 0. 


OFF’S BUREAU OF ADVERTISING. 
Best Service. Catalogues and estimates free. 
150 Nassau Street. New York 











THE DECEMBER NUMBER OF 


The Magazine of Christian Literature, 


CONTAINING: 
REDEMPTION AFTER DEATH. 


By Prof. O, A. Briggs, D.D., Union Theological Sem. 


ROMAN CATHOLICISM IN “AMERICA. 


From the X[X.h Century. 


AGNOSTICISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 

Third Paper. By Prof. Huxley, Dr. Wace and others. 

And many other valuable articles. 

WILL BE SENT FREE 

to any one sending their address, with 6 cents 10 
stemps. Mention this paper. 

Address 

THE CHRISTIAN LITERATURE CO 
% BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 


Carmina Sanctorum. 


Best Byrne and Tunes for Church Worshi Y 
A.S.BARNES & CU.,111 William St,, %-*: 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HEKBERT BOOTH KING & BRO. 22 Broadway, N.¥e 
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A LIST OF BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., Chicago, 


whose worth and value have been abundantly- 
proved. 


UPTON’S HANDBOOKS ON 
MUSIC 
Comprising: THE STANDARD OPERAS, 
THE STANDARD ORATORIOs,. THE STAND- 
ARD CANTATAS, THE STANDARD SYM- 
PHONIES. 12mo; per vol., #1.50; four 
yolumes in box, 36.00. 

“ luable little library to the lovers of mu- 
de Schvol Journa: (New York). 

“Like the valuable art hand. books of Mrs. Jame- 
son these volumes contvin a worla of interesting in- 
formation indispensable to critics and art amateurs. 
—Puble Opinion (Washington). 

THE GREAT FRENCH 

WRITERS 

Comprising: MME. DE SEVIGNE, by G. 
Boisser; GEORGE SAND, by E. Caro: 
MONTESQUIEU. by A. Sorel; VicToR 
Cousin, by Jules Simon; TURGOT; by 
L. Simon, THIERS, by Paul de Rémusat 
(Others to follow).—Translated by Prof 
M. B. Anderson. 12mo; per vol., $1.00. 

“ ‘rench Writers’ series are written as only 
Bis. 3 Lng short books; with a clarity and 


of form which leave on the mind a definite and 
complete impression.”’— Book News (Philadelphia). 


TiLES FROM FOREIGN 
TONGUES 
Comprising: M! MORIES, by Max Mul- 
ler; GRAZIELLA, by Lamartine: MARIE, 
by Pushkin; LADELEINE, by Sandeau. 
16mo: per vol., $1.00; four volumes in 
box, $4 00. 

The series of four volumes contains perhaps the 
best pleces of classic fiction which have been addea 
by translation to the English language in recent 
years. 


THE SURGEON’S STORIES 


Comprising: TIMES OF GUSTAF ADOLF., 
TimFs OF BATTLE AND OF RFST, TIMES 
oF CHARLES XII.. TIMES OF FREDERICK 
J., Times OF Linnazts, ard TIMES OF 
ALCHEMY, from the Swedish of Prof. 
ZZ. Tovelius. 12mo; per vol., 75 cents; 
six volumes in box. $4.50. + 
* No such stories cen be found in the language, uL- 
less we except Scott’s Novels and Wilson’s Tales of 
the Border.’’—Press (Philadelphia). 


BIOGRAPHIES OF 
MUSICIANS 
Comprising: LIFE OF Mozart, LIFE OF 
BEFTHOVEN. LIFE OF HAYDN. LIFE OF 
WAGNER, 2nd LIFE OF LIszT, from the 
German of Dr. Louis Noh) Per vol., 
%1.00; five volumes in hox, #5.00. 

“4 series of biographies which ought to be on the 


shelves of all inteiligent musical amateurs.’’—Musi- 
eal World. 


FACT, FANCY, AND FABLE 


A New Hand-Book_for Ready Refer- 
ence On Subjects Commonlv emitted 
from Cvelopedias. Comniled bv HENRY 
F. REDDALL. Royal &vo, 536 pages, 
half leather. $3.50. 
“The compiler has done bis work well 9nd give us 
a book of varied but constant and unfailing useful- 
ness.”—Buffalo Exvress. 


THE BOOK-LOVER 
A GUIDE TO THE BEST READING By 
JAMES BALDWIN, Ph.D 16mo, $1.00, 


“*The Book-Lover’ is compact with suggestions 
and wisdom.”— Mail and Express (New York) 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


From the Freneh of Victor Hugo. Bv 
PROFESSOR M. B. ANDERSON. 8vo, $2.00. 
“This volume is much more than a study of Shakes- 
peare. All history. alltheology. and all philosophv 
are crasped and handled with titanic force.’’—Even- 
ing Buitetin (Philadelphia). 


THE AZTECS 


THEIR HIsTtoRY. MANNERS AND CUs- 
ToMs. From the French of LUCIEN 
BIART. Illustrated, 8vo, $2 00. 

“The work is verv readable, and throws a flood of 


light on an interesting but little known people,”—jn- 
quirer (Philadelphia). 


MUSIC STUDIES IN 
GERMANY 
ap AMY Fay. Eleventh edition. 12mo, 
$1.25. 


“It reads like a novel.”"—Nation (New York). 
‘ Que of the brightest small books we have seen. 
* It is fuli of simple, artiess and yet sharp and 
jatel'igent sayings concerning the ways and tast«sof 
the fatherland.”’—Christian Advocate (New York) 


For sale by booksellers generally, or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 
o 
A. C. McCLURG & Co., Chicago. 


New Xmas Cantatas, Services and Carols. 


Christmas, Past and Present.—A new Cantata, 
ty FANNY J. CROSBY and CARYL FLORIO. Bright, 
Uriginal. and not difficult Diatogues, Recitations, 
Solos. Duets and Choruses. Imparting a most 
beautiful ard impressive lesson. Sure to give 
Satisfaction. 


Price, 30 cents. 
Christmas Annual No. 20 —Contains an ample 
Supply of new, original. bright, cheerful and ap- 


propriate carois by the best composers. 4 cents 
each, $3 per 160. 


"A full Catalogue of our other popular Cantatas, Services and Xmas Music sent on request. 


“fede” BIGLOW & MAIN, ° RANBeEse St. 


ctl atts 








SESAME AND LILIES 


By JoHN Ruskin’ Finely printed and 

bound. 16mo, 237 pages, gilt top $1 00. 

A beautiful new repriot of Mr. Ruskin’s noble little 

book—a reprint in which it is believed the paprr. 

print, binding. ond vreneral tastefulness of the dress 

are somewhat harmonious with the author’s exqui- 
site language and elevated thought. 


NOTES FOR BOYS 


(AND THEIR FATHERS). On Morals, 
Mind ard Manners. By AN OLD Boy. 
12mo, $1.00. 
“ It is one of the best books of the sort that we have 
ever s-en.”’—Congregationalist (Boston). 


MUSICAL MOMENTS 


Short Selections (Poetry and Prose) in 
Praise of Music. Collected by J. E. P., 
16mo, $1.00. 
Some of the finest passages in poetry have been in- 
spired by its twin sister,music. <A collection of choice 
uotations on this subject is here embodied in a very 
ainty and tasteful volume. 


LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


By the Hon. IsAAc N. ARNOLD, with 
steel portrait. 8vo, $2 50. 

“ The book is decidedly the best and most complete 
Life of Lincoln that has yet appeared.”—Contemporary 
Review (London) 

A GIRDLE ROUND THE 
EARTH 


HOME LE&TTERS FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 
By the Hon. D.N. RIcHARDSON. 8vo, 
$2.00. 

“It is one of the gentlest, shrewdest, most amusing 


and most instructive traveling records that has ap- 
peared for manya day.”—Octave Thanet. 


IN AND AROUND BERLIN 
By MINERVA B. NorRTON. 12mo. $1.00. 


“It discusses education, the churches, musenms and 
palaces, giving descriptions of the streets, parks, cem- 
eteries and pubiic buildings, with many galimpses of 
socia! and family life, It is a very suggestive and suc- 
cessful little book.” —The Universalist ‘Chicago). 


LETTERS TO A DAUGHTER 


By HELEN EKIN STARRETT. Square 
16mo., paper. 30 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 

“ An admirable little book to put into the hands of 
growing girls.”—Living Church (Chicago). 
LETTERS TO ELDER 

DAUGHTERS 


MARRIED AND UNMARRIED. By HELEN 
EKIN STARRETT. 16mo, paper, 50 cents; 
cloth. 75 cents. 

“ Mrs. Starrett has put the wisdom cf Ben Franklin 
into rhetoric of Addisonian smoothness.”—Christian 
Leader (Boston). 

FAMILIAR TALKS ON 
A Ss TRONOM i # 


WITH CHAPTERS ON GEOGRAPHY 
AND NAVIGATION. ‘By WILLIAM H. 
PARKER. 12mo. 264 pages. $1.00. 

“It is written in a style concise and easy to under- 
stand, interesting as a personal talk. It will give to 
the schoolboy a clear idea of scores of facts he ought 
to know, and will tend to foster a desire for still fur- 
ther knowledge. * * * s a book well worth the 
reading of old as well as young.”"—The Chicago Times. 


HOW MEN PROPOSE 


THE FATEFUL QUESTION AND ITs AN- 
SWER. Love scenes from the Popular 
and the Classie Works of Fiction. Col- 
lected bv AGNES STEVENS. 12mo. $1 50. 
“This book is. really a delightful novelty, and the 
selections are exellent and show most judicious re- 
search.”’—Sun (Cleveland). 
THE HOME LIFE OF GREAT 
AUTHORS 


Bv HATTIF TYNG GRISWOTD. 12m0.$1.50. 

“Nosuch excellent collection of brief biorraphies 

of literary favorites has ever before appeared in this 
country .”’—Bu!letin (Philadelphia). 


SCIENCE SKETCHES 


By DAVID STARR JORDAN. 12mo. $1.50. 
“It reminds one of Huxley’s ‘ Lay Sermons.’ and to 
say this is to surely give them high praise.”—Epoch 
(New York). 
CLUB ESSAYS 
Bv Pror. DAvID SwInG. New and en- 
laraed edition. 16mo, 266 nages. 31.00 
“As an essayist Prof. Swing has few equals and 
hardly a superior in the entire ranre of men of let- 
ters. * * * Thereisa mint of solid gold in these 
*Cinb Essays.’’’—Home Journal! (Boston). 


WILLIAM I. AND THE 
GERMAN EMPIRE 
A Biogranhical and Historical Sketch. 
By G. BARNETT SMITH. 8vo, $2 00. 


* No finer contribution to modern history has been 
made than is to be found in this noble volume.”— 
Evening Bulletin (Philadelphia). 


Santa Claus’ Prize and who Goat It —Dr 
DOANE’S latest Cantata, is one of the most at- 
tractive of his Series. A perfect gem. Affording 
a very fascizating Sunday-School Christmas ex- 
hibition. Prices 30 Cents. 


The Monarch and the Manger .— A new Service 
by the Rev. ROBERT LOWRY. An arrangement 
of Scripture selections interspersed with fresh 
and stirricg hymns set to original music,appropri- 





ate to the festival. 16 pages. rice, 5 Cents 
each, $4 per 108. 





KING’S 


DAUGHTERS’ D | A RY, 


A BOOK OF RELIGIOUS THEMES, MEDI- 
¥ TATIONS AND INCIDENTS. 
BEAUTIFUL HOLIDAY PRESENT TO ALL RELIGIOUS 


Ifth WORKERS. 
be @ Diary be kept faithfully, the owner will never 
— & loss tor something to say at each meeting 
will erronitubie, to others present, ; Circular 
.l particulars. price, etc., mailed free, 
ISTOPHER SOWER CO., 
614 Arch St., Philadelphia. 








MUTUAL RATES for all Magazines and Re- 
views. Cataloguesfree. MUTUAL LIBRARY, 
1514 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 851 and 853 Sixth 
Ave., New York, has one of the largest stocks 
of French Books in America. School Books 
aSpecialty. His own publications can be 





Littell’s Living Age. 





1890 THE LIVING AGE 
enters upon its forty-seventh 
ear. Approved in the outset by 
udge Story,Chancellor Kent, Pres- 
ident Adams, historians Sparks, 
Prescott, Ticknor, Bancroft, and 
many others, it has met with con- 
stant commendation and success, 
A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
it gives more than 
Three and a Quarter Thousand 
doubl 7 +: pag fread- 
ing-matter yearly; and presents, 
with acombined freshness and com- 
pleteness nowhere else attempted, 


The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches of 
Travel and wy Ane Scientific, Biographical, 
Historical, and Political Information, from the 
entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature, 
and from the pens of the 


FOREMOST LIVING WRITERS. 


The ablest and most cultivated intellects, 
in every department of Literature, Science, Politics, 
and Art, find expression in the Periodical Literature of 
Europe, and especially of Great Britain. 

The Living Age, forming four large volumes a 
year, furnishes, from the great and generally inacces- 
sible mass of this literature, the only compilation that, 
while within the reach of all, is satisfactory in the 
COMPLETENESS with which it embraces whatever is 
of immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value. 

It is therefore indispensable to every one who 
wishes to keep-pace with the events or intellectual 

»rogress of the time, or to cultivate in himsebf or his 
amily general intelligence and literary taste. 
=) Opinions. 

“There is no other publication of its kind so general 
in its bearing and covering the entire field of literature, 
art, and science, and bringing between the sume covers 
the ripest, richest thoughts and the latest results of the 
time in which we live. . No one who values an intelli- 
gent apprehension of the trend of the times can afford 
to do without it.” — Christian at Work, New York. 

“Certain it is that no other magazine can take its 
place in enabling the busy reader to keep up with cur- 
rent literature. . By the careful and judicious work 
put into the editing of THz LIVING AGE, it is made 
possible for the busy man to know something ef what is 

oing on with ever-increasing activity in the world of 

etters. Without such help he is lost.” — Episcopal 
Recorder, Philadelphia, 

“It is one of the few periodicals which seem indis- 
pensable. . It contains nearly all the good literature 
of the time.” — The Churchman, New York. 

“Biography, fiction, science, criticism, history, poetry, 
travels, whatever men are interested in, all are found 
here.” —The Watchman, Boston, 

“The foremost writers of the time are represented 
onits pages. . Itisin the quantity and value of its con- 
tents facile princeps.”— Presbyterian Banner, Pitisburgh 

“For the man who tries to be truly conversant with 
the very best literature of this and other countries, it 1s 
indispensable.” — Ceatral Baptist, St. Louis. 

“To have THE LIVING AGE is to hold the keys of the 
entire world of thought, of scientific investigation 
psychological research, critical note, of poetry and 
romance.” — Boston Evening Traveller. ‘ 

* No better outlay of money can be made than in sub 
scribing for THE LIVING AGE.” — Hartford Courant. 

“For the amount of reading-matter contained thx 
subscription is extremely low.” — Christian Advocate, 
Nashville. 

“ Nearly the whole world of authors and writers 
appear in it in their best moods.” — Boston Journal. «+ 

“It may be truthfully and cordially said that it never 
offers a dry or valueless page.” — New-York Tribune. 

“Itmaintains its leading position in spite of the multi- 
tude of aspirants for public favor.”"— New- York Observer. 

“It saves much labor for busy people who wish to 
keep themselves well informed upon the questions «f 
the day.” — The Advance, Chicago. 

“It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the 
best thought and literature of civilization.” — Christian 
Advocate, Pittsburgh. 

“In this weekly magazine the reader finds al! that is 
worth knowing in the realm of current literature. . It 
is indispensable.’’ — Canada Presbyterian, Toronto, 

Published WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 

t2- To NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 
1890, remitting before Jan. Ist, the numbers of 1ss9 
issued after the receipt of their subscriptions, wiil be 
sent gratis. 2 


Club-Prices for the best Home and Foreign Literature. 

(‘* Possessed of THE LIVING AGE and one or other vi 
our vivacious American monthilies, a subseriber will tind 
himself in command of the whole situation.” — Philadel- 
phia Evening Bulletin.) 

For $10.50, THE LIVING AGE and any one of the 
American $4 monthlies (or Harper's Weekiv ox Bazar) 
will be sent for a year, posfpaid ; or. for 69.50, THE Liy- 
Ing AGE and Scribner’s Magazine or the St. Nicholas. 

Address, 


LITTELL & CO., Boston. 

















EWSPAPER ADVERTISING, 
170 Pages, 30 Cents. 
4. P. ROWELL & CO.. 10 Spruce Street. N. V 
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Money can be earned to ae 
8 dress yourself and your Of 
children in fashionable 6 
‘clothing without asking @ 
your husband for what he 
can not afford,— by doing 
a little pleasant work at 
3 your own home for the 
Lapies’ Home JOURNAL, 
You can aid your husband 
in paying off a mortgage, G6 
refurnish your rooms, or # 
start housekeeping. We » 
offer profitable employ- 2) 
ment to women, and want of 
to correspond with such as oF 
desire to make money. @ 
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TIBBALS 
BOOK COMPANY. 


Trench on Parables, 8v0............++++ $1.25 
Trench on Miracles, 8v0...........-+-++ 1.25 
Trench on Parables and Miracles. 1 
BOE, BOCs ccccs coovscccesceccosesvovceses 2.00 
*,* Only critical edition published, 
Helps for the Pulpit........-.--....... 1.50 
Pulpi* THEMES... 2.00 eeecevecsoess ; 1.50 


Many Mistakes Mended in Reading, 
Writing and Speaking, 12mo...... 1.00 


By meil on receipt of Price 
2G Warren Strect. New York. 


“(= PULPIP BIBLE, 
a FAMILY BIBLE 
TEA 


If HELPS to BIBLE STUDY, 


BOOKS FOR THE CHILDREN, 

a HYMN BOOK or SONG BOOK, 

the Picture of Christ on Calvary. 

the Picture of Christ before Pilate. 

to buy anything in this line, 

to be our Agent and make money. 

Write to or call upon 

THOS. T. TASKER, Sr., Publisher, 

921 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


XMAS CANTATA 


LIGHT OF THE WO by F. L. Bristow. 
Forthe 8S. 8. This beautiful little cantata may be 
produced with or without costumes. Any number 
of scholars may take partin it--the greater the 
number the more pleasing will be the effect. Sure 
to delight both youngand old. $4.00 per Hundred. 
Send for our choice List of XMAS MUSIC. 
THE NEWHALL 4&4 EVANS MUSIC CO. 
171 W. ith St., Cincinnati, 0. 


Want 




















EDUCATION. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1865. 

3 East 14th Street, New York, 





REVOLVING 
BOOK-CASES 


in great variety of Size, 
Stvle and Price. 
Finished in Walnut, 
Cherry, Antique Oak 
and Ash. 
A MOST DESIRABLE 


Christmas Present! 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRAT- 
ED CIRCULAR. 


Andrews M'f'e Co. 


76 FIFTH AVE.,NewYork, 


A. H. Andrews & Co. 


196 WabashAve , hicago. 


OSPEL TIDING 


FOR CHRISTMAS. 
By I, and W, J. BALTZELL, Authors 
of Messiah’s Star, &c. 


Special attention to arrangement and to music. 
Easily adapted to orchestra. Sample copy. 5 cents; 
ee dozen, 5K cents; per 100, $3.00; per 100 postpaid, 








MESSIAH’S STAR and AT THE MANGER. 


The two popular and responsive services for Christ- 
mas. Prices same as above. 


CHRISTMAS SELECTIONS. 


. inde , 
Dislogues for Holidays, is conte each: combined. 25 
cents. Address Publisher, 
W. J. SHUEY, 
Or, WARD &£ DRUMMOND, Dayton, O. 
New York City. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


A DAY, agents wanted. Medicated Electric- 
$10 ity cares catarrh. colds, etc. Somme by mail. 
25e. Cat. Free, E. E. Brewster, Holly, Mich. 


K AGENTS WANTED FOR 


or ‘* FOUR YEARS PER. 
My Story of the Warr sossyesrmurscrss 
NURS 08 
Battle-field. By MARY A. LIVERMORE. 
yd hike wildfire. No competition. 700 pages. 
Splendid Steel Plates. at thousand. 5000 


Agents Wanted —Men and Women. 














read by every one. Send for Catalogue. 


i Extra . Address, 
tor EPL RT HINOTON & 00., Hartford, Conn 





Oberlin College. 


Feou's, - Lng ay Professors and Instructors 

1. students last year. eta a 

I. DEPARTMENT OF THEOLOGY,—Clas- 
ica! and En ourses. ‘ 
i. ARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY 
AND THE ARTS,-—Classical, Philosophicai and 
Literarv Courses. 

Il}. DEPARTMENT OF PREPARATORY 
[NAT UCTION. Classical, Philosophical and 
E sb Schools. 

IV CONSERVATORY oF MUSIC, 

V ART DEPARTMENT. 

Full Courses with increased Electives, Enlarged 
Library, Cabinet and Laboratories; and Five New 
Stone Buildings. 

Tuition and Incidentals. $10 ver term of 3 munths. 
Table Board and Room Rent 824 to per term 
Terms begin Aprii 24 and September 17th. 188% Jan. 
7th and April 8th. 1890. For full particuiars. send for 
* Announcement” to 


G. W. SHURTLEFF. Secretary, Oberlin, Ohio. 





Principal associated with full corps of 
eminently successful teachers—College and 
Normal School graduates—desires knowl- 
edge of a place offering generous support 
to a day-school of the first order. The 
highest qualifications guaranteed, with 
thorough college preparation and refer- 
ences from leading educators in the East 


and present patrons. Information must be 
tull, satisfactorily indorsed, and addressed 
“EDUCATIONAL, Room 1, 36 Union 
Square, New York, N. Y.”’ 





. makes the care and educi.tion of such boys 
ees Looeaton unsu for beauty and health. 
Address DR. WILLIAMSON New London, Conn. 








SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be ac- 
commodated by sending us, on a postal 
card, tho name and address to which he 
would iike the paper sent, 
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Sinancial. 
THE STATE TRUST COMPANY. 


SPECIAL attention in financial circles 
has been directed to the most recently 
organized trust company in the city. 
called *‘ The State Trust Company.” The 
company is named in honor of the State 
of New York, and the coat of arms of the 
State upon which appears the significant 
word ‘‘ Excelsior” has been adupted by 
the company. The capital of the com- 
pany is $1,000,000, and the surplus $500,- 
000. It is impossible, however, to buy 
any of the stock without paying a large 
advance, as the officers and trustees of the 
company have bought the stock to hold 
it permanently. The State Trust Com- 
pany will act as Trustee, Executor, Re- 
ceiver, Fiscal Agent and as Registrar of 
Stocks and Bonds, and will take entire 
cherge of real and personal estate. It 
will also be a legal depositary for Court 
and Trust funds, and will allow interest 
on deposils,as do the other trust comp nies 
in New York. The President of the com- 
pany is the Hon. Willis S. Paine, who for 
the past fifteen years has been well 
known in banking and financial circles in 
New York. Mr. Paine was born in Roch- 
ester in 1848, and comes from good old 
New England stock, being a descendant 
of the ante-Colonial Governors — Brad- 
ford and Prince —of Massachusetts, 
and is related to Robert Treat Paine, 
one of the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence. Mr. Paine studied 
at Williams College and graduated 
at Rochester University, and afterward 
became a student in the law -office of the 
late Charles A. Rapallo, one of the judges 
of the Court of Appeals. In i874 he 
was appointed an examiner of the 
trust companies of the State, where he 
instituted a most thorough examination 
which resulted in the closing of three 
companies in this city, owing depositors 
more than $6.000,000, all of which was 
finally paid. He again examined such 
corporations the following year. In 
1876 Mr. Paine was appointed Receiver 
of the Rond Street Savings Bank of 
the City of New York, and in Novem- 
ber of 1887 the receivership was brought 
toa successful close, the preferred cred- 
itors being paid in full and the other 
creditors being p3sid 86% per cent. Mr. 
Paine’s career as Receiver of the Bond 
Street Savings Bank was most creditable 
to him, and is too well known to need 
further explanation. In 1882 the New 
York Legislature passed its first vote of 
thanks since the War for services rendered 
by Mr. Paine and President Dowd, of the 
Bank of North America for the revision of 
the banking laws of the State, made by 
these gentlemen. Upon the expiration of 
Thomas C. Acton’s term as Sub-Treasurer 
in the city of New York, the position was 
offered to Mr. Paine by ex-President 
Cleveland, but was declined. He, how- 
ever, accepted the position as superintend- 
ent of the banking department of the State 
of New York, to which he was appointed 
by Governor Cleveland in 1883, and which 
he bas filled with the greatest satisfaction. 
We are sure that the State Trust Company 
will occupy a high position under the 
President, Willis S. Paine. The Vice- 
President of the Company is William L. 
Trenholm, ex-Comptroller of the Currency 
and President of the American Sure- 
ty Company. The Second Vice-Pres- 
ident is William Steinway, the head 
of the firm of piano manufacturers, who 
is known from one end of the country to 
the; other. The Secretary is John Q. 
Adams, the founder of the Bowery Na- 
tional Bank. As Chairman of the Board 
of the State Bank Examiners for many 
years, Mr. Adams is well known among 
business men in this city. The trus- 
tees include gentlemen equally well 
known, namely: Henry H. Cook. retired 
capitalist, reputed to be worth $5,000,000; 
William Mertens, the resident partner 
of L. Von Hoffman & Co., the largest 
arbitrage house in the United States; 
Charles R. Flint, a well-known merchant 
in the South American trade, and who 
is one of the delegates to the Pan- 
American Congress now in session in 
Washington; Ebenezer K. Wright, the 
Vice-President of the Park National Bank, 
which has assets aggregating thirty mil- 
lions of dollars; William B. Kendall, Gen- 
eral Manager of the Bigelow Carpet Com- 
pany; Walter S. Johnston, a banker; 
Joseph N. Halleck, the proprietor of the 
Christian at Work; Charles Hauselt, 
President of the German Emigration Sv- 
ciety in New York; Frederick Kihne, of 
the banking firm of Knauth, Nachod & 
Ktthne; Edwin A. McAlpin, the well- 
known tobacconist; Andrew Mills, the 
President of the Dry Dock Savings Bank; 
George W. White, the President of the 
Mechanics’ Bank of Brooklyn; William H. 
Van Kleeck, of the well-known firm of 
wholesale grocers; William A. Nash 








President of the Corn Exchange Bank ; 
Charles L. Tiffany. the head of the fa- 
mous jewelry company ; John D. Probst, 
of John D. Probst & Co., the bankers; 
George Foster Peabody, of the banking 
house of Spencer Trask & Co.; Henry 
Steers, President of the Eleventh Ward 
Bank ; George W. Quintard, the head of 
the Quintard Iron Works ; Forrest H. Par- 
ker, the President of the Produce Ex- 
ehange Bank, and Charles Scribner, the 
celebrated publisher. Such an array of 
talent certainly ought to make a success- 
ful institution of the State Trust Compa- 
ny. The company certainly has our best 
wishes for a life full of success. 
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DENVER’S IMPORTANCE. 


BY W. P. CARUTHERS. 








JOAQUIN MILLER, iu a recent letter to THE 
INDEPENDENT, highly eulogistic of Kansas 
City, says: ‘‘Sbe (Kansas City) calls the 
city of Denver one of her feeders.” This 


would not be worthy of notice did not 
Mr. Miller give it quasi-indorsement by 
omitting to place Denver in the list of 
Western cities with which he compares 
Kansas City. Such omission would in- 
dicate that Denver is not considered 
worthy of comparison, theo Omaha and 
St. Joseph are included, both of which 
Kansas City has at all times deemed un- 
worthy of.her notice. 

Denver is too well known in the East 
to need forced advertising; but for the 
benefit of many of the readers of THE 
INDEPENDENT who have invested in this 
thriving city, I ask space for a few facts 
and some recent figures. Mr. Miller says: 


‘Real estate transactions here (Kansas 
City) swell to a daring sum. New York 
first, then Chicago; and young and auda- 
cious Kansas City stands third on the lists 
of the world in the volume of money paid 
for real estate. The real estate sales this 
year will reach $40,000,000. For a city of 
200,000 people this shows an activity that 
few cities can boast.” 

The real estate sales in Denver this year 
to the first of November reached $51,231.- 
306 (official figures), and at the present 
rate will reach $57,000,000 bv the close of 
the year. For a city of 135.000 people 
this shows an activity that far exceeds 
Kanssa City. 

For the year ending May Ist, 1888 (the 
latest statistics at hand), Kansas City 
claimed 373 manufactories and value of 
products $30,000.000. 

For the year 1888 Denver had 398 man- 
ufacturing establishments; value of prod- 
ucts $30,333.360. 

For the first eight months of the present 
year $7,214,586 have been expended in 
Denver in the erection of 1,616 buildings. 
For the same period Kansas City invested 
$5,974,349. Out of forty-nine of the lead- 
ing cities of the United States, including 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia and St. 
Louis, Denver has done more building 
this year in proportion tu population than 
any one of that number. In actual 
building accomplished Denver surpassed 
Philadelphia, San Francisco, Cleveland, 
Milwaukee, Buffalo, Boston, New Orleans, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, and a score of 
others without regard to population. New 
York; Chicago, Brooklyn and St. Louis 
only surpassed it in amount of money 
thus invested. 

In 1888 Kunsas City added 20,000 to its 
population; Denver 30,000. 

For the first ten monchs of this year 
Denver’s bank clearings reached $158, 114,- 
201, an increase over the corresponding 
period in 1888 of 45 per cent. 

Mineral output of Colorado this vear 
$40,000,000; agricultural product, $32,- 
000,000. 

Denver is the geographical center of 
two-thirds of the United States. It hasa 
greater tributary territory than any other 
city west of the Mississippi. 

When it isremembered that in Colorado 
all roads lead to Denver, and that such is 
rapidly becoming to be the case wita the 
whole West one need no longer marvel at 
the growth of this city. If there is any 
city in the United States to which Denver 
is a feeder it is New York; certainly not 
Kansas City. 

With Denver’s short line haul to the 
Gulf and equally sbort line to Chicago 
and five hundred miles nearer the heart of 
the Great West, there is no place she is 
more independent of than Kansas City, 
to which she is not nor willever bea 
feeder. 

DENVER, COLO. 


»™ 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


TRE financial situation shows little ac- 
tual change. Money continues tirm, be- 
ing in good demand; and time loans are 
quoted at 6 @ 64 per cent. for three to 
eight months, the higher figures being for 
the shorter dates. These rates are being 
paid on first-class collateral; tho at the 
same time Boston capital is reported to 
have been offered at 54 per cent. for six 
months, provided the collateral were held 
there and that the borrower paid ex- 
changes, Call logns have fluctuated be- 











tween 8@15 per cent. the ruling rate being 
6@64 per cent. For commercial paper 
there is a better inquiry, the banks be- 
ing moreinclined to purchase indicating 
a more confident feeling respecting the 
money market. Secretary Windom’s 
circular announcing his policy of reduc- 
ing the government deposits with nation- 
al kanks was favorably received inas- 
much as it showed an intention of carry- 
ing out his purpose with due regard: to 
business interests. On January 15th, 10 
per cent. of the public deposits will be 
called from inactive accounts and 10 per 
per cent, of surplus above amounts re- 
quired for Government service on active 
accounts. Or the Secretary will purchase 
bonds held against deposits, deducting 
from the proceeds such amount as would 
have been otherwise called. Mr.Windom 
hopes to withdraw all the depositary bal- 
ances from inactive banks within a year, 
and release these funds into general cir- 
culation. The outlook is for contiaued 
firmness in money rates, but there is an 
abatement of the fears of excessive strin- 
gency which existed during the last three 
months. 


The stock market has been erratic 
and depressed. For some time past it 
has shown a disposition to cut loose from 
the Trust shares, but the heavy declines 
in these inevitably affected railroad 
stocks. Chicago gas dropped nearly 
twenty points upon the adverse decision 
of the Illinois courts, which declared the 
Trust illegal upon the ground that what- 
ever tends to prevent competition cr 
create monopoly in business of a public 
character is contrary to public policy and 
therefore unlawful. This decision is so 
closely in line with others in similar 
cases of recent date and in such clcse 
feeling with intelligent opinion that it 
naturally affected ali the Trusts shares, 
which have already come in for a good 
share of public odium. Sugar Trust also 
suffered another sharp attack; and as the 
larger holders of these Trust sharcs have 
been bulls on stocks in general and may 
have been obliged to part with good se- 
curities in order to protect weaker ones, 
the decline in stocks is partly accounted 
for. The bears, however, have been con- 
siderably strengthened by late successes; 
while the Boston and Lynn fires were 
successfully used as a means of fright- 
ening timid holders out of stocks. 
It was argued that firms and insurance 
companies would be obliged to part with 
stocks in order to rebuild and pay losses, 
Subsequently, however, it was found that 
the destruction had been greatly over-esti- 
mated. Moreover the insurance compa- 
nies have sixty davs within which to meet 
ptyments, and are not likely to press 
stocks for sale of a character or in a man- 
ner that would weaken values. There are 
always those whose fears can be worked 
upon, and these fell victims to the bears. 
Outside of Wall Street the conditions are 
so bright that one wonders to see contin- 
ued depreciation. Railroad earnings con- 
tinue to make heavy gains, 63 roads re- 
porting an increase of over 11 per cent. 
for the third week of November. The 
later reports for October are also encour- 
aging, particularly those of Pennsyl- 
vania, Union Pacific, Erie and the Cana- 
dian Pacific. Several other of the large 
systems are making favorable reports, the 
notable exception being Reading which 
reported a decrease of $103,000 for the 
month. There is still « deal of mystery 
about the affairs of this company which 
causes no little complaint among security 
holders; but as the company is known to be 
expending large sums for fixed improve- 
ments, new rolling stock, etc.. providing 
for much of these out of current earnings, 
there is less open disgust than would 
otherwise be expressed. General trade 
continues active for the season, tho 
naturally less so than a few weeks ago 

Our foreign trade continues in excel- 
lent condition. The exports from the 
United States in October last were $97,- 
669,000, the largest in any October on 
record, and the heaviest ever experienced 
in a single month except in December 
nine years ago. Our imports are also 
large, but are not excessive in comparison 
with exports. The consequence is that 
the probabilities of large gold shipments 
to Europe are reduced toa minimum, The 
Bank of England will, undoubtedly, be 
obliged to draw gold from somewhere to 
meet South American demands; but the 
condition of our foreign trade and the 
firmness of our home money markets ren- 
der any important demands upon this 
center yery improbable so long as present 
conditions continue. 


FINANCIAL ITEM, 


The well-known banking house of 
Messrs. Vermilye & Company offer nine 
hundred thousand dollars of the first mort- 
gage five per cent. gold bonds of the 
Third Avenue Railroad of this city. 
These bonds are a portion of the two anda 
half millions which will be issued January 
first next to retire a like amount of six 
and seyen per cent, bonds maturing at 





———————— 
that time. Further particulars regarding 
these bonds may be obtained of Mesgrs. 
Vermilye & Company. 

DIVIDENDS. 

The Southern Pacific Company adver. 
tise' in another column to pay at their 
office, 23 Broad Street, the coupons due 
December Ist on the Galveston, Harris. 
burg and San Antonio Eastern Division 
2d Mortgage 7 per cent. ; 

The Chicago and Northwestern Rgil- 
way Co. bas declared a dividend of one 
and three-quarters = cent. on the pre. 
ferred stock and three per cent. on the 
common stock, payable December 284, 








~ Semen, 





..We buy and sell Bills of 
Exchange on, and m " 
ble transfers to, all se 


Letters 
European countries, Austra. 
of _ apa the Bettie week Ind 


issue Commercial! and ° 
C it elling Credits, avatletee ne 
redi e all parts of the world. 

We also buy and sell all tm 
Gont-nees Investment > Inves ent 
curities for customers. We 
receive accounts of Banks, Sec urities, 
Bankers, Corporations, 

Firms and Individuals, on favorableterms, and mak 
collection of drafts drawn abroad on all points in th 


United States an? Caned’, and of drafts drawn inth 
United states on foreign countries. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS. 59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


AMERICAN LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF DULUTH. MINNESOTA, 

Created to transact a General Loan, Trust and An- 
nuity seo 
APITAL.. $500,000 00 
Guaranty Deposit with State Auditor. $100,000 00. 

pir morthage real estate loans made and guaran q 
6 PER CENT. DEBENTURES issued by the 
eld by trustees. 


. red b: 
5 PE CET. PAtt ON ME De PosITs, 
Correspondence solicited from parties desiring to 
make sate investments. 








Many people wonder all 
their lives how things are done. 

They have only to ask. 
There is always somebody 
ready to answer. 

We have a pamphlet worth 
much to one who has money to 
lend. Sent free. 


Tue Kansas City Investment ComPAny, 
ansas City, Missouri; or J 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 





Vermilye & Co.. 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURIT-ES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 











DeLand and Lake Helen, 
The most delightful places in FLORID 
Own a Home in one of them. 
You CAN purchase House an: Lot, Orange Groves of 
anv age or size. Tracts. Blocks and Lots of land near 
and in DeLand and Lake Helen on Terms to sult you. 
Yor full particulars ac dress 

H. A. DeLAND, Fairport, N. Y. 


INVESTORS! 


Money on mortgages in the East com- 
mands only from 4 to 5 per cent. In 
Denver, Col:, and vicinity, with equally 
good. pouty, 7 to 8. Great contrast, 


e and our agents will convince you of 
the accuracy of these statements: 
ACHESON & WARREN. 
Times Building, Denver, Col. 
REPRESENTED BY 
A. SWEET, 8 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
W. BALDWIN, 2] Spruce Street, New York. 


"Fre FARNSWORTH [OAN 


AND REALTY ad 


G/é 1st MORTGAGE, Holts 8 


Perfeet title, absolute security, prompt payment, 
character our invariable requirements. » 


ep a 
MINNEAPOLIS, ( MINNESOTL 


ESTABLISHED 1855. 


Engene Cok 


WE RCANTILE STATIONER, 
ACCOUNT BOOK MAN’F’R, 
STEAM POWER PRINTER, 
LITHOGRAPHER 


Supplies Business Firms, Cor “4 
toepanctagea salaries 
1 Wiliam. sve 


(Hanover Square), N.Y, 





A. 
F. 
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$900,000 
Third-Avenue Railroad of 


New York, 
st Mortgage 5 Per Cent. Gold Bonds, 


DUE JULY 1, 1939. 


COUPON BONDS WITH PROVISION 
FOR REGISTRATION. 


Interest Payable Jan. | and July | 


AT THE 


Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co. 


TRUSTEE OF THE MORTGAGE. 


The, above are a portion of $2,500,000 
bonds to be issued,on Jan. 1, 1890, to retire 
a like amount of 6 and 7 per cent. bonds 
maturing then. 

THE UNDERSIGNED HAVING TAKEN SUB- 
SCRIPTIONS PRIVATELY FOR $1.6(0,000 OF THE 
LOAN, NOW OFFER THE REMAINDER FOR SUB- 
SCRHPTION, DELIVERY TO BE MADE AND 
BONDS TO BE PAID FOR ON JAN. 2, 189). 

Full particulars may be had upon applica- 
tion, and copies of the mortgage can be seen 
at our office. Werecommend the bonds as 
& safe and desirable investment for trust 


funds. 


VERMILYE & CoO., 
16 and 18 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


Gs and 7x — 
LOANS 


On Improved City Property 
in the cities of 
8ST. PAUL AND DULUTH, MINN. 


COCHRAN & WALSH 
18 Wall St., N. Y. 


IRRIGATION INSURES 
cropsin Colorado. Sure crops make eate loans. 
loans are on irrigated tarms, and a A 
quarantee 7 per cent., and Payment of Principal when 
ou, send for, our Prospe: 
TH LORADO FARM. LOAN CO., 

36 Equitable lass 7 Tabor B ock, 
ston. Base. Denver. Cole 

-E ORCUTT. Pre . MITCHELL, Treas, 





- 





Farms, 





We refer to 














.PATTE ‘ison. yt ts Manager. 
AL. TOWNSEND & ©O 
Garden, Fruit aoe Dairy Lands, 
SEUTETPBSS 
REAL ESTAT AN "AGENTS, 
Jefferson Country Abstrac' 
estments made for non- a 
1024 14th Street, Denver, Colorado. 
0 Qmaha and Nebraska Loans, 
Sums $200 and upward 
40 per cent. of apocetees value loaned. 
0 Personal examination of properties. 
+» ll tor particulars. 
this 
The i icCague Tn Investment Co., 
. NEB. 

The mh of land in large cities in the West 
like St. Paul is s*eadily enhancing and the prospects 
were never better than at present. {f you desire to 
make an investment in real estate write to 

BE. S. NORTON, 

REAL ESTATE AGENT, 
ST. PAUL MINN. 
DENVER 
of Western cities for real estate investments and 
loans. It is no longer necessary for Eastern capital- 
ists to take 5 per cent. securities for safety. 

Business so HIGk for 2 BE profit. 

1551 A HICK ‘oe St., Denver; Coio 

References: THE SDeranvant. People’s Savings 
and Deposit Bank, Denver 

SECURITY BANK OF MINNESOTA, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, 
Capital, $1 ,000,000. Surplus, $250,900. 
Collections promptly made on ali points of the 
Northwest, and remitted ont on — of payment. 
H. G. HARRISON, PRESID 
HENRY M. KNOX, VICE-PRESIDENT. 
F. A. CHAMBERI.AIN, Case 
PERRY HARKISON, ASST.-CASHIER. 
Cerrespondence Solicited, 
INVESTMENTS SAFE! 
GOOD RATE OF INTEREST! 
THE NEBRASKA MORTGAGE and IN- 
VESTMENT COMPANY. 
FREMONT, NEBRASKA. 
Paid-up Capital, $250,000. 
(Ea First Mortgage Bonds, secured by improved 


n to = 
ence solic- 
ited. Ref erences f furnished “upon apple ication 





JOHN GUTHRI aN 
LH POUNDS. e. . Prost. . STRICKLER, oan r 


THE INVERN os co, 


the market. Send for our book. 


y YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


Without loss to investorsa good reason for buying the 
Debenture Bonds and Mortenge Loans of the 
ee INVESTMENT CO. 


ts, $2,000,000.00. Bighest rate , interest con 
Pr with choicest securi ty. Ask information. 
H. E. SimMONS, V. Pres’t. E. oa 

160 NASSAU ST.. NEW YORK CITY 


bo YOU WANT AN AGENCY? ? 


a2 per cent. semi-annual cong 

whieh will pay between 50 and 7 

tional profits, within four years. Kiso for 7 per 
cent. semi-annual real es'ate loans doubly secured 
and guaranteed by $1,250,000 of assets. Directors and 
stockholde: ra bestot KansasCity’ 's business men. Write 
ROANOKE f INVESTMENT CU., Kansas City, Mo. 


The Sedgwick Loan and Investment Co. 
WICHITA, Kansas. 


Capital, ®100,000. 


7% Guaranteed First Mortgages. 


Coupons paid a promptly. , semi-annually, at The Na- 
tonal Par« Ba New York City. Force reulars,-giv- 
ing references ‘and description of loans, address, 


W.H. LENDRUM, 
% Broadway, Room 35, Manager New York Office 


T. B. SWEET, Pres. GEO.M. NOBLE, Vioce-Pres. 
Kansas Loan and Trust Co., 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
Paid-up Capital, $500,000. 


7% FIRST MORTGAGES 6% 


The Olid Reliable. 

Every loan made is carefully inspected by an ex- 
perienced Examiner sent from t@e office of the Com- 
pany who ts paid a salary anc notacommissiona. His 
report, with ali the papers connected w'th the loan, 
ere carefully reviewed Fuad an officer of the Company 

fore loan is approved. Fifteen years’ experience: 
over $13.000.000.00 negotiated (without loss) for Col- 
leges. poring Banks, Insurance Le hg a a and 
individuals. Boston office, 46 Congress Street. Geo. 
M. Mtengne, Manager. Philadelphia Office, 713, ‘Walnet 
Street, Wm. B. Wood, Manager 


GEO. Ss. ENGLE & CO., 


Aberdeen, Brown County, Dakota, 

We desire an arrangement with some capitalist 
whereby he will furnish the purchase money and we 
the opportunity, to purchase one hundred and sixty- 
acre tarms, and divide the profits ona five-year in- 
vestment. We will have the deed made to the party 
furaishing the mone. and they give back contract to 

divide with us equally the net profits on sales. Two 
to three years’ crop pays for the land at $10 per acre. 
We will guarantee ten per cent. on the investment. 
Land that we can and have obtained title to at from 
$10 to $15 per acre will soon bring from $25 to $3. 


THE NEW STATE, 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
SIOUX FALLS, 
The Commercial Head Center. 


A steady uninterrupted growth of the City 
for the past six years, and the advance of 
this season far exceeds any former year. 

A Great Metroplisis to be built here on 
the Sioux, and if your wish to have your 
money earn something better than the ord- 
nary rate of interest, invest it in our real 
estate. 

We will send you Lists, Prices and Terms 
on application. 

Come and see what is being done here and 
you will realize the great opportunity. 


Northwestern Investment Co. 
W.A. WILKES, Pres. R. J. WELLS, Sec’y 
W. R. KINGSBORY, Treas. 


WILLIAM S. WILLIAMS, 


Hartford, Connecticut. Eastern Manager. 


PER CENT. 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


In all denominations from $250 to $10,006, running five 
years, for saie at par and accrued interest. Principal 
and interest guaranteed and payable at the Third 
National Bank, New York. 


WHAT ARE DEBENTURES? 


This question is fully answered in a little pam- 
phiet which is mailed free on request. Those havin 
money in smali orgreat sums, lying idle or drawing 
bat a nominal interest, cannot do better than to in- 
vest inthese securities. They are positively the sim- 
plest form of investment there is, and are as safe as 
Government Bonds. If you have money to invest, or 
desire furtber information, address 


WM. T. PRATT, Manager, 


Western Farm Mortgage Trust Co. 


40 and 42 Wall Street, New York. 























PIERRE, 


the recently chosen CAPITAL of SOUTH DA- 
KOTA, offers an opportunity for safe and profitable 
investments to Real Estate. 


Choice inside property for sale. References and 


full imormation furnished by the owners, 


H. M. & W. W. McDONALD, 
PIERRE, SOUTH DAKOTA, 


OR 
90 AND 92 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 





8% GUARANTEED LOANS. 


COE BROS. & CO., 


914.17th Street, Denver, Colo. 


Special attention giveu to investmenis for non-resi- 
ts. Money loaned only on good real estate secu- 


References: :#irst National Bank, Marquette, Mich 
Colorado Natioral Bank, Denver. Co 


o\ AND 2 PROFITS. 


We buy property in name ot Cli- 
ent and give contract guaranteeing at least 
eight percent. profit in consideration ot our 





receiving one-half of the additional prefit 


made. Thisis better and safer than Bonds 
er Mortgages, Write for references and 
particulars. 


RICHARDSON, DAY & CO., 


Duluth, Minn. 


10% SYNDICATE INVESTMENTS 10% 


With assured large profits. 


8% REAL ESTATE BONDS 8% 


With guaranteed interest and profits. 


8% FIRST MORTGAGES 8% 


City Property, Principal and Interest guaranteed 
secured as are no other mortgages in the market. 


Send for Company Record and Circulars. 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT CO,, 
WILLIAM H, PARMENTE&, 
General Agent. 50 State St., Boston, Mass, 


RARE 


INVESTMENT. 


Subscribe band for stock of Hartford Western Land 
Co. Expe agement. One-third already 
taken. Dividends will average nearly twenty per 
cent. Write for particulars. 


HARTFORD INVESTMENT CO 


280 Main St. Hartford Conn. 


D. G. PEABODY & CO., 


BANKERS, Denver, Colo. 
THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 


A Selected List of Investments on best State and 
City Property. 
Send on a postal-card for full particulars. 


SIOUX FALLS, DAKOTA. 


The Metropolis of the State of South Dakota, has 
five great trunk lines of railread, and is wd vs place 
in the West to make permanent investm 
je. Send for maps, pamphlets and further atermation 


PETTIGREW & TATE, 


Sioux Fa ls, South Dakota. 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


Duluth ts now where Kansas City, St*Paul, 
Mtnncapelia and Omaha were eig * 
investments made in Duluth new will 

~ rofits as investments made 
Now is the time to anticipate the advances 

reat 
‘ormation, prices of prop- 




















opmentsof 1889. For = in 
erty, etc., call on or write 


Cc, E, LOVETT & CO., Duluth, Minn, 
P.S.—Acre and business property a specialty 


NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST OO. 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA. 
Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $130,000. 
First Mortgage Real Estate Loans made and guaran- 
teed. Debentures issued by the Com y. secured by 
First Mortgages held by trustees. Interest payable 
at the Chemical Naticnal Bank, New York. No 
better securities offered investors Best of Eastern 
and Western references furnished if desired. Cor- 
Write for paste 








rv, Vice Pres.C.P. Weust ee Cashier. 
H. DEWING & SON, 18 Wall St., Agents. 


DENVER 
REAL ESTAT Land within five miles from 


the center of Denver ischeap- 
er than land the same distance irom the center 
of any city of its size and importance in America. 
Every customer who has purchased Real Estate of us 
durte uw ast five years has made a profitable in- 
vestinent any who have never poe the property 
ove madein from three to five years, 

om Lay ed information furnished upon 10 % 


ri CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO. 








6 ATER. 
Orinstmortaaces 


“ru 


174 


sian toto nian nng ot tere 
terest i-annually. lected 
- and remitted free of cost. 


LIS. 
Ab I$ 


VE HAVE INVESTO 





Ye, 


AMPLE SECURITY<™ & 
3 VevESe MONEY % 
j Pane Loan igents, TOPEKA, wansas 


JOHN |D.KNOX& (&C0 
And their Investor's Guide free and read 
ce of 


e 
8 of 


House, 





KEYSTONE 


confined to o} Pthird present value of ither ot 
trolled by ma ca) Send to er office 





ident. 
ae eniy tren 8. Secretary. 





GUARANTEEING CAPITAL $250,000. 
MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


WESTERN OFFICE: Aberdeen, the potwe Cogter wf the Twin Dakotas. 
EASTERN OFFICE: Philadelphia, Penn., 1328 Chestnut Street. 


7% GUARANTEED FIRST, MORTGAGE BONDS 


Secured by improved Real Estate in the a it nariultaral part A ee rapidly developing Northwest, and 
uccess: goon 
for pamphlets. 


servative management. Con. 


we Presiden 
OnB iy Tiwson, Genera! Agent. 


NET INCOME 
6 % crue 7 PERCENT. FIRST x nr. % 


GAGES on Town and Farm Properties and 
Our 6 PER CENT. DEBENTURE BONDS 


omply secured, 
ARE UNEQUALE —— CONSERVATISM 
OFFER THE HIGHEST it INTEREST CONSISTENT 
National Morigageld Debenture Co., 


m. London. Topeka. New York. 
Capital and par ORs icccsicceducedy S26 v00 
J.oans Negotiated..................++ 4,125,000 
Ma es desire tolnvest money well call or write for 
Jonks & FAILE, New York Managers 
135 and 13?’ 4roadway, N N. Y. wf : 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


The Debentures issued by this Com pany are recog. 
nized by Investors seeking perfect security instead 
of high rate of interest, as among the safest invest- 
mae offered to the public, 

efers 
Messrs. Hiram Dewing & Son, New York ony. 
—s serten. a & Co. new ee Oxy 4 

eo " ars. of the Chemical Nato 

Bank, New York Cit: 7 oxend 
F. D. Gray, Esq.. of cee ‘National Safe Deposit Com- 

gy hicago, 111. 

F. A. Smith, Esq., No. 45 Milk St.. Boston, Mass. 

‘Also the Savings Bunks and Investors throughout 
the East. 

Correspondence Solicited. 


JOHN M. OWENS, President. 
H. A. COFFIN, Treasurer, 


DENVER Fics Mortgage Loans, 7 and 8 
est paid semi-annuaily in} 








r cent. 
ew York 


cham nge. 

DENVER Boston and Residence Property pa 
annually § to 12 per cent. net on cost, an: 
dai'y increasing in value. 

SENVER’S Ree 135,000; Mineral output 

W090; Agricultural products, $22 L00,- 
Za 400 Manufacturing establishments 
Se protne ts exceed $20 000,000. 

THOUSAND™ 9 dollars from the East being in- 

ted Daily. Write for particulars to 

CLARKE © rf AKUTHERS, Investment Bank- 

ers, 721 17th Street, Denver, Colo. 


THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY. 








MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
PAID CAPITAL,..... $600,000. 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 


deposit of 1st mortgages with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Aymsunt of issue 
limited by Law. Connecticut Trustees, 
Executors, etc.,can invest in these bonds. 


take 4 per cent. inter- 
est when 6 per cent. 
and 7 per cent. can be 


bad on loans secured 
by choice improved DENVER property, 
made through a responsible and intelligent 
Banking House. 


FRANCIS L. HINE, 


96 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
AGENT FOR 
McINTOSH & MYGATT, Bankers, 
DENVER, COLORADO. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortgage Bondy, 2 os per cent. 
mi-Annua Fucoress. | egotiates by the YY. B. 
sof #200 anc =. 
Evems | payment ot Principal and Interest Coupe: 
Wis LAM without charge. 
BEST LOCA {ON INTHE UNION, 








W.B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 
Incorporated. Capital $200,000. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago, 
Bata bliahed.......ccccscccccccsscccs sediceted 1857. 


REAL ESTATE 6y'coiiuitsiox. 
PROPERTY RENTED (93% 


for,and 
remittances made promptly. 
TAXES and assessments looked after and 


paid. 
LOANS on First Mortgage for aterm of years 
OMAHA INVESTMENTS. 


carefully negotiated. 
GEORGE G.WA VALLAVE, ts Investment Agent, 
eb 
Money placed in choice first antenpen. Purchases 
carefully made of Real Estate offering large profits, 
either in the splendid city of Omaha o: in other parts 
of the West. Acts as agent for Eastern investors. 
Never a safer or better time than this to buy Omaha 
reaity. = References. Corresponé ence solicited. 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO. KANSAS CITY. 
This is the order of the future really great cities of 
this country; but Kansas City is the best place for 
investments. 

| sell Business Property,Vacant Lots,Subur- 
ban Acres and& percent. Reali rstate Bonds. 

Investments made through me have always paid 

from 25 to 10U per. cent.. and no man ever lost a cent. 
Corresp ndence invited 

MILTON F. SLMMONS, Kansas City, Me. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 


214 and 216 Broadway. 
Entrance through the Bank, 























DIVIDENDS. 
ROFFICE SOUTHERN PACIFIC C0, 


Nk&W YORK, Nov. 26th, ie9. 
Coupons due December Ist, from the following 
bonds will be paid at this office 
Galveston, Harrisburg and ‘San Antonio Eestern 


Division 2d Mortga age gE S 
TIM HOPKINS, Treasurer. 


CHICAGO AND reas amg Co., 
a 
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Commercial. 
THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


No change from the prevaling features 
of the dry goods trade in this city, shown 
in late reports, can be noted during the 
past week. Weather influences contin- 
ued adverse until W ednesday; Thursday 
was a holiday, and the change since then 
to acold, seasonable temperature came too 
late to affect the week’s trading. There 
has thus been nothing to disturb the 
dull state into which the trade has fallen. 
Visiting buyers have been few in number 
and their operations on account of cur- 
rent needs unimportant. Jobbers have 
moved along in listless fashion easily giv- 
ing their customers an excess of attention 
but not quite so easily inducing them to 
step beyond light transactions. Orders 
by mail and wire have proved smaller 
than of late, and but for the continued 
fair demand for spring and summer fab- 
rics trade in staple goods would have 
reached a poor aggregate. Outside of 
these holiday novelties have had a fair 
measure of success. The fire at Boston 
naturally largely occupied the attention 
of the trade, and it is thought that the 
effect will be felt here in the shape of a 
demand to replace destroyed stock. This, 
with the appearance of settled cokl 
weather, encourages hopes of improved 
business this coming month. 

COTTON GOODS. 


For staple cotton goods the demand has 
ruled light and irregular, ‘but the tone 
of the mafket has lost none of its steadi- 
ness. Brown sheetings and drills are 
notably firm and have an appearance of 
going somewhat higher in price before 
long. Only a light demand has been ex- 
perienced for bleached shirtings, but 
bleached goods generally are very well 
held and have a hardening appearance. 
Colored cottons, such as cottonades, cam- 
lets, ticks, denims, etc., are slow, but 
stocks are well held and prices steady. 
Print cloths have made a further advance, 
64x64's being now quoted at 3c. and 
firm with 56x60’s at 3 3-16c. per yard bid. 
Prints have had some movement in shirt- 
ing styles but beyond this there is little 
to report at first hands. Jobbers have 
succeeded in clearing out some off styles 
without making any great sacrifice. In 
printed cotton dress goods, ginghams and 
wash fabrics, orders for spring delivery 
show some falling off from late records, 
and in spot goods only small parcels have 
been disposed of with the exception of 
challies, which are somewhat unsettled. 
Prices are steadily maintained by agents. 

WOOLEN GOODS, 

For seasonable dress goods in soft wool 
and worsted materials the demand has 
proved limited. Forspring delivery agents 
still are recipient of fair-sized orders, 
lustres, mchairs and brilliantines being 
the most popular styles in these. Cash- 
meres, henriettas, plain and side-band, 
and serges are all firm being wellsold up 
by leading agents, and the hardening 
tendency of raw material imparts 
strength to the market all round. In 
men’s wear woolens new business even 
for spring delivery has been of a restrict- 
edextent while the current movement 
in this department is almost entirely on 
account of back orders. Overcoatings are 
a trifle more inquired for in lower grade 
goods. Cloakings are dull, and the dis- 
tribution of these as well as of flannels 
and blankets has again been seriously re- 
tarded by the late mild weather. Prices 
of nearly all woolen fabrics are steady, 
paucity of requirements being offset by 
moderate stocks, manufactures well en- 
gaged ahead and firm wool. 

FOREIGN GOODS MARKET. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January Ist, 1889, 
compare as follows with the same period 
of last year: 

For the week. 1889. 1888. 


Entered at tne port... $1,965,486 $1,891,274 

Thrown on market.... 1,820,990 2,138,721 
Since Jan. 1st. 

Entered atthe port... 123,704,892 117,7(€8,277 

Thrown on market.... 123,991,291 117,065,946 


The foreign department has been tame 
and uninteresting throughout the week, 


+9) 


and of quite a ‘‘between-season’s” char- 





‘acter. Staple goods are firm all round, 


and the few importations noted are placed 
at extreme figures, 


READING NOTICES. 


IN another column will be found the prospectus of 
Littell’s Living Age for 1590. The ae vn Ud is now in 
ite forty-sixth year and is a most valaable magazine. 
It is frequent in issue aud furnishes a large amount 
of matter compiled from the best literature of the 
day. 











_> 
THE BEST SHORT STORIES 


Submitted in the $5,000 prize competition wil! be pub- 
lished in the Youth’s Companion during 1890, besides 
Many others by L..- eth Stuart Fneiee, Judge 
Tour gee, . C. A. Stephens, F. W. Calk- 
ins and Kebecca Harding bi Davis-—A Ad, 

RIDLEYS’ FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL 

GREETING 
‘Christmas Bells! What a world of merriment 
their me:ody foretells.” 

How few seem to realize that Christmas is almost 
here and that Santa Ciaus, whom every child adores, 
will soon be knocking atthe door. But “time and tide 

wait for no man,” and no sooner have we enjoyed the 
pieanese of one holiday before another follows hard 

nm 

Christmas-tidg is one of merriment indeed, notwith- 
standing its religious character, for who does not par- 
Capers heartily in festivities? 

e little girl who receives her penny doll is even 
more delighted than the adult who receives the most 

nsive present; but what shall we select as a 
Christinas gift? “ Aye, there’s the rub,’’ as Hamlet 
says. For a simple question it is a most perplexing 
one toanswer. In this connection, however, we are 
fortunately assisted to a choice by the superb stock of 
Boliday Goods offered by the great estabiishment of 
E. Ridley & Sons, Grand and Allen—which embrace 
everything known to the Holiday Trade. The tirm’s 
buildings cover one entire block from Allen to Orchard 
Street, and thousands on thousands of beautiful toys, 
dolls, games, silverware, gold and diamond jewelry 
are now on exhibition. 

Goods selected now will be stored free until Dec. 18. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA LIMITED 
STANDS ALONE. 

No regular railway train in the world, except the 
Pennsylv ania Limited, carries a waiting- maid for the 
convenience of lady travelers. This feature is a boon 
to ladies traveling alone, or invalids. 

The Limited leaves New York every day at 10:00 
A.M. for Cincinnati and Chieago.— —Advt 


We received a call aday c or two since f1 from Mr. H. 
A. DeLand, one of the prominent business men of 
Western New York, who was on his way to DeLand, 
Florida, which place he hopes to reach during this 
week. Mr. DeLand is enthusiastic regarding his 
Florida work, as well he may be. A few years ago he 
laid out and organized the townof DeLand, and it is 
to-day one of the most flourishing places in Florida. 
It is the land of oranges and flowers and magoiticent 
pine forests. At Lake Helen, which is only five miles 
by rail from DeLand, is the *"Harlau Hoel a typical 
southern structure two stories in bizht with broad 
verand®s around each story,situated in the midst ot a 
magnificent forest within a stone's throw of the beau- 
t:ful lake. The hoteiis kept in the most improved 
manner, and we can imagine no more d: sirable piace 
for Northerners to spend the winter than at Harlan 
Hotel, Lake Helen. nike 

A WORD TO HOUSEKEEPERS. 

Do not fall into the too common habit of neglecting 
to purchase in quantities the daily necessities of home 
life. There is no more expensive way of living than to 
run to your corner grocery for every article as it is 
needed, and in nothing is this more true than as re- 
gards that indispensable factor in the household econ- 
omy—soap. Messrs.J. D. Larkin & Co., Buffalo, N. 
Y., are supplying direct from their factories (thus 
saving to the purchaser all intermediate expense) an 
extra fine quality of soap for toilet and ordinary uses, 
Perfumery, Tooth Powper, Shaving Soap and Borax- 
ine, and the moderate price of the entire box, which 
contains all these, places it within the reach of every 
one. Thousands ot letters have been received by them 
testifying the delight and astonishment of purchasers 
at the quantity and quality of their g 

No advance pormens & is required, all freight charges 
are prepaid, and the offer is made to subscribers < 
this paper. Read the great 4 on page headed ° 
Mammoth C hristmas B oor. 

















EXTK AORDINARY OPPORTI NITIES 

THE dry goods house of Messrs. H. O'Neill & Com- 
pany, 6th Ave., 20th to 2ist St., are so well and favor- 
ably known throughout the United states and par- 
ticularly to our readers, owing to their striking ad- 
vertisements which appear trom week to week, that 
it would not be necessary for us to call the attention 
of our readers to them were it not for the fact that 
they are just at present offering most extraordinary 
bargains in all of their seasonable and :ashionable 
goods. Owing tothe prevalence of wet weather dur- 
ing the past month, Messrs. H. O'Neill & Company 
have in stock a much larger llpe of goods than usual 
at this season of the year, and patrons of this house 
will probably never have a etter opportunity to 
make favorable purchases than at the present time. 
They are fully prepared for holiday trade, and pre- 
sent a Most amazing and tempting display of goods 
suitable for presents. They issue a very handsome 
illu@trated catalogue. giving styles, descriptions and 
prices of their goods, which | they w “ill be giad to send 
to any address upon application tothem. By meaps 
of this catalogue persons living at a remote distance 
from New York are enabled to purchase goods from 
Messrs. H. O’ Neill & Company with as great satisfac- 
tion and at as little cost as if they were to personally 
visit their establishment. Messrs. H. O'Neill & Com- 
pany stand among the very best retail arv goods 
houses in this city, and our readers can thoroughly 
depend upon the statemeats made by them relative 
to their goods. 


siciitaaaasiiaiaiaianaiiin 

The eminent piano makers of this city, Messrs. 
George Steck & Co., hold a letter from Richard Wag- 
ner, in which he speaks in the followiug eulogistic 
terms of one of their Grands, which was in his home 
at Bayreuth: * The fine Grand Piano of George Steck 
& Co., of New York, which I have eines, is every- 
where ac knowledged to be excellent. My great 
friend, Franz Liszt, expressed the liveliest satisfaction 
after he had layed upon it. The magniticent instru- 
ment has taken up its useful abode in my home, 
where it will ever serve for my pieasant entertain- 
ment 

This piano Herr Wagner used during the last ten 
years of his life, and it is now treasured by his famliy 
as one of the most cherished mementves the great 
master has left behind him in his sanctum at Bay- 
reuth.— Ea. 
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SPECIAL IMPORTATIONS. 


SILK S.—Regence Satin Unis, Bengaline and Vel- 
outine in new shades. 


Brocaded and Damassé Stuffs. 
Broché and Metal effects. 


EVENING DRESS STUFFS. — Novelties — 
Crepes, Grenadies, Gayzes and Marabouts in Broché, 
Damassé and Plain Colors. Very handsome styles 
landed this week. 


Droadway HA 1 oth at 


NEW YORK. 





B. RIDLEY & SONS, 


| GRAND ST,, NY. 


GRAND ST., N.Y. 


CHRISTMAS GIT. 


COME AND SEE. 


No Stock so Large. 


TOYS, DOLLS, GAMES. 


No Stock so Varied, 





THERE Is tdi IN A MECHANICAL a OR A WOODEN, TIN, PEWTER 
OR IRON TOY BUT WHAT CAN BE FOUND IN OUR DISPLAY. 


WAGONS, CARTS, SLEIGHS, VELOCIPEDES, BICYCLES, TRICYCLES, ROCKING-HORSES 
&c., all sizes and prices. 


Hundreds of new GAMES, PARLOR TARGETS and GUNS, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, &e 


DOLLS! DOLLS! DOLLS! 


In great numbers. In fact many thousands, from the small baby DOLL to the largest and finest 
bisque DOLLS, and for each DOLL a complete outfit can be had. DOLLS’ FURNISHINGS in 


large varieiy. 


JEWELRY! 


DIAMONDS! 


Diamond Rings, Eardrops, Pins, Bracelets, Solid Gold and Silver Watches, American and 
Swiss Movements. Solid Gold and Silver Jewelry of every description. 
Clocks, Bronzes, Fans, Opera-Glasses, Gold-rimmed Eye-Glasses and Spectacles, Sterling 


Silverand Silver-Plated Ware. 


Plush Cases containing Manicure, Comb and Brush Sets, Fancy Perfumery Boxes, Baskets 


and Novelties,every style and size. 


Albums, Work Boxes, Jewel Cases. Glove and Handkerchief Boxes, Pocketbooks, Card Cases 
Wallets, Meerschaum Goods, Chatelaine Bags, &c., &c. 


BOOKS! BOOKS! 


(On second floor.) 


(On second floor.) 


BOOKS! 


(On second floor.) 


Books in Board, Cloth and fine bindings, for all ages, from Toy Books, with colored illustra- 
trations, for the little ones, to board cover books for youth and miss, up to standard works for 


adults. 


BOOKS TO SUIT EVERY ONE. 


Christmas Cards, Booklets and Novelties. 


Paperin Plush Boxes, Writing Tablets, Gold and 


Silver Pens and Pencils, Desk Slates, Chip Boxes, Thermometers, Novelties, &c. 


UMBRELLAS 


AND CANES. 


(On Second floor.) 


Gold and Silver Head UMBRELLAS and CANES—choice selection of designs in all grades. 
**The Ridley Guarantee” Silk UMBRELLAS are warranted for two years. 


SUBSTANTIAL PRESENTS—LARGE ASSORTMENTS. 


THE DISPLAY OF HOLIDAY GOODS DOES NOT NECESSITATE ANY CHANGE 
WHATEVER IN ANY OF OUR EIGHTY-FIVE DEPARTMENTS. 


N. B.—HOLIDAY GOODS SELECTED NOW STORED FREE 


DEC, 18. 


OF CHARGE UNTIL 


RIDLEY’S MAGAZINE, 


which is [lustrated, is a very useful Guide to aid you in selection of Holiday Presents, it being 
largely devoted to Toys, Dolls, Games and Fancy Goods. 


Sample Copies, 15 Cents. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


Promptly and Carefully Filled. 


Edward Ridley & Sons, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 to 321 Grand Street, 
56 to 68 Allen, 59 to 65 Orchard St., N.Y. 


Edward Ridley & Sons, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 to 321 Grand Street 
56 to 68 Allen, 59 to 65 Orchard St., N.Y 
———e 





WINDOW SHADES. 


EMPIRE BRAND. 
BUSINESS STARTED 1810. 
J.C. WEMPLE, 1845. 
INCORPORATED, 1887. 

Our spring fixtures are the best made, 


Use only the best and have your dealer 
supply our Empire Brand. 


JAY C. WEMPLE CO., 


537 and 539 Broadway, 
NEW YORK, 








SETTING DIAMONDS. 


Old Jewels remounted at surpris- 


ingly low prices. 


JOHNSTON'S, 17 UNION SQUARE. 


“THAT WONDERFUL WINDOW.” 





Any Subscriber of 


The Independent. 


who would like to have a spect 
men copy of the paper sent toa 
friend c2a be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the 
name and address to which he 


would like the paper sent. 
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OFF THE BANKS. 
BY RICHARD A. MCCURDY. 





«“SavINGS Banks are-great things,” said 
Mr. Layitup, as he lighted a fresh cigar. 
“ Have one?” 

«Thanks; don’t smoke,” said Mr. Phig- 
gers, ‘“‘ but Life Insurance beats ’em.” 

«Don’t you be too sure about that, Son- 
ny,” said Mr. Layitup, ‘Let me tell you 
alittle story.” 

“Fire away,” said Mr. Phiggers; and so 
Mr. Layitup fired away, as follows: 

“You recollect a woman named Mar- 
garet Williams that lived in my family 
some fifteen years ago,don’t you? We 
called her Maggie.” Phiggers nodded. 
‘Well, her name when she came to us was 
Margaret Jones. She wasa widow. It was 
when my daughter, now Mrs. Kendall, was 
born.” Phiggers nodded again. ‘‘ Well, 
we hadn’t got quite ready for it, and 
there was no nurse engaged, so we took 
the first respectable woman we could find. 
It was Maggie Jones. She had at the 
time a little girl about two years old, and 
altho we didn’t want to have the child in 
the house, the mother had no place to 
send it to—she was an Englishwoman, 
you recollect, and just over, with no 
friends in this country; so we had to let 
her bring it along with her temporarily, 
as we said at first, but as the child stayed 
on we all got fond of it and we put off 
sending it away until finally the little girl 
became actually as much a part of the 
family as the mother was, and she grew 
up as Mrs. Kendall’s little companion and 
playmate, and her mother stayed on as 
children’s nurse. Well, when Lizzie 
Jones was about nine years old, her 
mother, Maggie Jones, took ‘it into her 
head to marry again, and that’s the way 
she became Maggie Williams. 

“ John Williams had been foreman of a 
small foundry and had also been married 
before and had three sons. He had saved 
some money and started a blacksmith’s 
shop on his own account and was all right 
every way; but when he got married some 
life insurance fellow got hold of him and 
insured his life for twenty-five hundred 
dollars. I advised him to put his money 
in the savings bank; but he was pig 
headed about it and stuck to the insur- 
ance. It turned out right enough, how- 
ever, in his case; for in about four years 
one day in the early spring-time he 
thought it would be a good idea to leave 
his forge for a while, where he had got 
into a washing sweat over the anvil, and 
lie down on the damp ground for a little 
while to cool off. Then he cooled off into 
&@ pneumonia and next he cooled off into 
his coffin. And so Maggie came back to 
us a widow for the second time” 

“Tcollected that policy about as quick 
as I ever did anything in my life. As 
I recollect it, there were nearly four 
hundred dollars dividends on it, That 
just about paid for burying John, 
and the rest of the money I di- 
vided into five equal parts. I put five 
hundred dollars into the Emigrant Sav- 
ings Bank, five hundred into the Sea- 
men’s Savings Bank, five hundred into 
the Union Dime Savings Bank, five hun- 
dred into the Greenwich Savings Bank, 
and five hundred into the Bowery Savings 
Bank, all in Maggie’s name; but I made 
her give me the books, and promise she 
would not tease me for any of the money 
for an object I did not approve of. 

“This seems a little bit involved, but 
you'll see it’s coming out all straight. 

“Lizzie was about thirteen years old at 
shat time, and things ran along for about 
four years when she got engaged to be 
married. Maggie came to me and said 
she thought she ought to have one of the 
books to fit out Lizzie to get married and 
to furnish a little flat for her. I thought 
that was a good scheme, and I gave her 
the book on the Emigrant Savings Bank. 
She hadn’t drawn the interest, and fbe 
Bank paid her about—hold on—I’ve got 
the exact amount in my memorandum 
book; I keep these accounts always with 
me to show the value of a savings bank 
deposit. The exact sum was $633.38. So 
Lizzie was launched. 

“I suppose you know what happened 
next. In a little over a year Lizzie had a 

y- It was a boy, and they called it 


Walter. Maggie came to me for another 
book. I told her I thought that was too 
much, and she ought to get along with 
half of it, which she did. She drew half 
the dividends, too, and that came to—let 
me see—just $335.98, and this a little more 
than paid for the doctor’s and other bills 
and to rig out the baby. 

** But Lizzie was never very strong 
after this. She didn’t get very well, and 
only lived about eighteen months after 
the baby’s birth, and then poor Maggie 
took the other half of the deposit in the 
Seamen’s Bank, which had grown to 
$367.13, to bury her child. 

‘*She lived with us for a while longer, 
and then the three boys, who had all got 
work in New York, formed a plan to set 
up housekeeping together and have Mag- 
gie keep house for them. 

** Of course they must have some money 
to furnish an apartment, but after that 
they agreed to run the concern. So I 
consented that Maggie should draw out 
the deposit in the Union Dime. This 
came to $778.98, and set them all up in a 
respectable flat in Third Avenue very 
nicely. There they lived five years lopg- 
er, when Maggie died. 

‘*Maggie had made a will, leaving me 
her executor and trustee for her grand- 
son, Walter. I didn’t think it necessary 
to make any division of the household 
effects, but let the boys have what was 
left; and they buried Maggie at their own 
expense, 

‘* There were two books left. By Mag- 
gie’s will I was to keep these books intact, 
and hand the money over to Walter to 
set him up in business when he came of 
age. At the time of Maggie’s death he 
was between six and seven years old. 
That’s now about fifteen years ago; and 
about six months back J drew the 
amount of the books in the Greenwich 
and the Bowery Banks, altogether 
amounting to $4,934.12, and bought him 
a half-interest with a boss plasterer, to 
whom he had been apprenticed, and he’s 
doing a good trade and saving money. 

‘Now, look here. There was that 
twenty-five hundred dollars originally— 
no more. TheSavings Banks took it and 
they set up Lizzie when she got married 
with over six hundred dollars; they paid 
the cost of her confinement and clothing 
the baby with over three hundred dollars; 
they buried the poor girl, paying nearly 
four hundred; they set up Maggie and 
the three boys housekeeping with nearly 
eight hundred dollars, and they put Wal- 
terin a good paying business with a cash 
capital of within a fraction of five thou- 
sand more! The total sum made out of 
that original $2,500 was—to be exact— 
$7,049.59. Beat that, if you can!” 

‘* Have you got all through?” said Mr. 
Phiggers. : 

‘* Yes, for the present,” said Mr. Layi- 
tup. ; 

‘* Well, then, ll ask you a few ques- 
tions,” said Mr. Phiggers, ‘‘ and after 
that I’ll do a little lecturing myself. I 
keep a memorandum book, too. How old 
did you say your friend John Williams 
was when that life insurance man e 
hold of him?” : 

‘*T didn’t say,” answered Layitup; “‘but 
I can tell you—he was just forty-three.’ 

‘* And when did he die?” 

‘* Well, let me see. He took that policy 
in the spring—yes—it was in March, 1859; 
and he died—I recollect that date very 
well, in April,1863. Tne policy was paid 
less than amonth after.” 

“ Allright; now wecan drive ahead,” 
said Mr. Phiggers. ‘‘ Come forth, Policy 
Holder’s Vade Mecum! Age 48, plain 
Life-quarterly premium, I assume—quar- 
terly, wasn’t it ?” 

Ts 

‘* Quarterly premium—$9.06 per thou- 
sand—total on $2,500, $22.65—March, 
April—seventeen premiums paid—say 
$385.05 all together. Now, I’ve got the 
detailed statement right here of exactly 
just such a policy, issued by one of the 
best New York Companies in the year 
1859—same age—running the same time, 
hut for a different amount. We'll re- 
duce that to the amount of the Jobn Wil- 
liams policy, and the way I reckon it, 
your friend Maggie got in addition to the 





face value, accumulated dividends of 


$383.97, making a total payment of 
$2,883.97.” 

‘* Correct,” said Mr. Layitup. 

‘* Now, then,” went on Mr. Phiggers; 
** you take this $383.97 out of the $385.05 
which John Williams paid in premiums 
and you have ieft $1.08, which is just 
what his policy cost him, and just what 
produced to Maggie $2,500. Your Sav- 
ings Banks did first rate. Better than 
they can do to-day; but where did they 
get the money to begin with, and to oper- 
ate upon? Why, out of the life insur- 
ance policy. If there hadn’t been any 
life insurance, there wouldn’t have been 
any savings-bank deposits. Lizzie 
couldn’t have got married—at least with 
that money; she couldn’t have rigged out 
her baby, or paid for her own coffin, and 
Maggie couldn’t have gone to co-opera- 
tive housekeeping, or Walter to doing 
jobs on ceilings. Walter would have 
been handling a trowel to-day instead of 
taking contracts from the city authorities 
and growing wealthy. The life insurance 
policy was the beginning and the cause of 
it all, 

** Now, suppose John had taken your 
advice and put his earningsin the savings 
bank and that life insurance fellow 
hadn’t got hold of him, and he hadn’t been 
so pig-headed about it, what would have 
happened? You said ‘ Look here!’ a while 
ago. I say, Look here! too. I’ve shown 
you that that $2,500 cost John Wil- 
liams just $1.08, or the $2,883.97 cost him 
$385.05. So far as we know the latter 
was the sum of his savings for those 
four years. According to your statements 
he left no other property than the life in- 
surance. Suppose he had taken your ad- 
vice and put that $22.65 every quarter 
into the Savings Bank, what would have 
been the result? Why, according to the 
same rate of compound interest made by 
the banks on the life insurance money at 
John’s death in April, 1863, your poor 
Maggie would have realized just $437.23. 
Well, it would have buried John, that’s 
true; and as you say, the $383.97 dividends 
on the policy were just about enough for 
that purpose, it would have left $53.26 
over. What a healthy marriage portion 
that would have beenfor Lizzie! What 
lots of trousseaux and layettes and shrouds 
and coffins it would have paid for! It 
would have bought a dandy outfit for 
Maggie and the three boys! And then 
Walter could have gone into business with 
what was left over! Wasn’t your cigar 
good ? 1 see you’re smoking a pipe now. 
Put thatin your pipe and smoke it.” 

‘*Time’s up, gentlemen; lights out,” 
said the steward, and so they went below 
and turned in. 

Next morning Mr. Layitup began again; 
‘*Never heard you talk shop before, Phig- 
gers.” 

‘Shop yourself!” answers Phiggers. 
‘* Who's a director ina Savings Bank, I’d 
like to know?” 

‘** Well, honors are easy, I suppose, but 
you didn’t treat the Savings Banks quite 
fairly last night. You stopped the deposit 
account right at John’s death, when you 
ought to have brought it way down to 
Walter’s coming of age. See?” 

** All right,” answered Mr. Phiggers, 
* let’s see how that would work. Yuu 
started in by saying that the dividends on 
the life policy just about paid the expenses 
of Jobn’s last illness and funeral. That 
was $333.97. Now the total amount of 
John’s deposit, if he hadn’t been pig- 
headed, at the time of his death would 
have been exactly $437.23. As Maggie 
apparently hadn’t any assets, she would 
have had to draw on this to pay the doc- 
tor and the undertaker, and she would 
then have had left just $53.26, as I said 
last night. 

‘* Now, I’ll treat that fabulous sum just 
as you did the life policy. One-fifth is 
$10.63. Invested at compound interest at 
the same rate when Lizzie got married 
she would have had the very ample dowry 
of $13.52. Not quite enough to satisfy a 
German Baron or a French Prince, at 
latest quotations, hey? Then, when the 
baby came, one-tenth, say $5.32 woald 
have given her $7.39 for soothing syrup 
and cradles. Then when she died, poor 
thing, she would have had a very gor- 





geous funeral, costing $7.84. Then, when 


Maggie ‘ went out with the boys’ they 
would have had $16.16 between them” to 
start with, and when Walter went into 
business he would have bad the unwieldy 
capital of $105.29 to invest in the firm. 
The sum total of what the Savings Banks 
would have done for the whole crowd, 
unaided by the Life Insurance Company, 
would have come to just $150.20. 

‘* How de you like this statement of the 
account; Savings Banks alone, $150.20; 
Savings Banks and Life Insurance, com- 
bined, $7,049.59. Balancein favor of Life 
Insurance, $6,899.39 !” 

** Oh, well, Phiggers,” objected Layit- 
up, *‘you know that’s all fallacious. 
John happened to die, suppose he had 
lived ?” . 

‘* We’re not supposing anything... We’re 
dealing with facts, not suppositions. 
And you'll find it just as I say every 
time. 


“Did you ever know any man who 
died, leaving a policy of insurance on his 
life, who didn’t make more money than 
if he had put the sume amounts into a 
Savings Bank? We’re not paying the 
men who live, but the men who die. We 
can do that, too, all the same by an en- 
dowment; but we’re not talking about 
thatnow. We're talking about men who 
keep saving-sbank accounts and die and 
men who insure their lives and die, and I 
repeat: in these cases, and everybody’s 
got to die some time, the Life Insurance 
beats the Savings Bank every time. Try 
it yourself and you'll find out; or, if you 
don’t, your executors will.” 

Mr. Layitup was what is called a sound, 
conservative business man; he had accu- 
mulated a large fortune, but he never 
speculated. Mr. Phiggers was not a Life 
Insurance agent, and he and Layitup had 
long been friends—possibly for that rea- 


son. 

They didn’t talk any more insurance on 
the ship; but about a week after they 
Janded, Mr. Layitup walked into Mr. 
Phiggers’s office and said: ‘See here, 
Phiggers, send me a solicitor, will you? 
I’ve been thinking over that Williams 
case, and I’ve come to the conclusion 1 
ought to have about seventy-five or a 
hundred thousand on my life.” 

And then Mr. Phiggers invited Mr. 
Layitup out to lunch. 


—e 
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OUR KINDS OF CURRENCY. 


WE have in this country no less than 
six kinds of currency, not including frac- 
tional currency for small change. Three 
of these kinds—namely, gold dollars, si}- 
ver dollars, and United States notes—are 
invested with an unlimited legal-tender 
property in the discharge of contracts. 
The fourth kind, consisting in National 
Bank notes, is guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment, and is not a legal-tender except in 
the discharge of monetary contracts 
between the National Banks. The other 
two kinds—namely, gold and silver cer- 
tificates—are simply certificates of depusit 
with the Government, redeemable in the 
gold or silver deposited; and in this re- 
spect are merely warehouse certificates. 
ana are not a legal-tender. 

All these forms of currency circulate 
among the American people as money in 
the ordinary transactions of business. 
And altho the gold and silver dollars are 
not by any means equal in their bullion 
value, the Government has succeeded 
thus far in keeping our whole currency 
system up to the level of the gold stand- 
ard by not forcing its creditors to take 
silver dollars in the discharge of debts due 
to them from the Government. 

Such a currency system is mixed and 
complicated, and involves perils in the 
future. It would, in our judgment, be 
better and safer for the country if it were 
simplified so as to give essentially but two 
forms of currency, and only one of these 
forms a legal-tender. The legal-tender 
money of the country should be coined 
money; and if gold and silver dollars are 
to have the same legal-tender value, then 
they should be equivalents in bullion 
value, which is not true of these coins 
under present laws. The paper money 





be directly issued by the National Banks 
and redeemable by them, with the addi- 
tion of a guaranty for redemption by the 
Government. This supposes the payment 
and retirement of the legal-tender notes 
of the United States, Such a system 
would alike simplify and improve our 
currency, and we believe that in the end 








the country will come to it, 


of the country should, in our judgment, | 
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O’NEILL’S, 


20TH TO 21ST ST., 


NEW YORK. 


6TH AVE., 





OUR 


Special Inducements 
THIS WEEK. 


LADIES’ 


CLOAK AND SUIT DEPARTMENT. 


400 Ladies’ Imported Cloth Newmarkets, ina variety of 


styles and materials, 








$6.98, $9.75, $12.75 and $16.75; 
worth $10.50 to $33.00. 

150 Elegant PARIS Long Garments, 

$39.75, $59.00 and $69.00; 

less than half price. 


Ladies’ Walking Jackets, 


$2.9 


Unusual Bargains. 
Ladies’ English Seal Plush Coats and Sacques, 
$17.75, $24.96, and $33.00. 
Ladies’ Alaska Seal London-Dyed Newmarkets, 
$249.00 and $289.00. 
Ladies’ Alaska Seal London-Dyed Sacques, 
$98.00 and $129.00; worth $140.00 and $185.00. 
Ladies’ Alaska Seal London-Dyed Jackets and Coats, 
$79.00, $98.00 and $120.00. 


FURS. 


TRIMMINGS, CAPES, MUFFS, BOAS, RUSSIAN COLLARS IN AS- 


8, $4.98, $6.98 and $8.98; 


TRACHAN, PERSIAN LAMB, BLACK MARTEN, MINK, SEAL, 
BEAVER, LYNX, MONKEY, RUSSISN HARE, KRIMMEL, 
ETC., AT THE LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES. 


150 Wool Seal Capes, with standing or rolling collar, 


satin lined, at the extremely low figure of 


KI.IS. 








PICTURES, ETC. 
ARTISTIC PRESENTS 
OF PERMANENT VALUE. 


High-class Etchings, tastefully 
“ramed, costing from $5 upward. 
Iustrated descriptive catalogue 
mailed on receipt of 10c. in stamps. 
FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO., 
Paris, and 20 East 16th St., Union 
Squure, New York, 


KLACKNER’S 


COPYRIGHTED 
American Etchings. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


“Fin di Travail, by, G. Mereter. after Jules Breton. 

“The Recessional,” by Jas. 8S. King, atter Jennie 
Brownscom be. 

“The Evening Sky,’ original etching by Benj. Lander. 

“The kvening Breeze,” by G. Mercier, after K. sid- 
dons Mowbray. 

Vespers,’ by G. Mercier, after Percy Moran. 

“A Midsummer Day,” by Edith Penman, after Julian 
i 








New subjects constantly being issued. 

Purchasersof my COPYRIGHTED Engravings and 
Etchings have an absolute protection trum inferior 
reproduction, such as all imported prints are liable 
to—there belog no international copyright law to pro- 
tect the latter—so when you are visiting art stores in 
ony part of the United States, don’t fail to ask for 

KLA Ltd 8S AMERICAN ENGRAVINGS AND 
ETOHING 
Catalogues: and nt oe mphlet un “Proofs and Prints” 

ed upon application. 


Cc. KLACKNER, 5 East 17th St., N. Y. 




















THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance 


Soczety 


assues a new policy 


which, 


like a bank draft, 


7s a simple 


PROMISE TO PAY. 











A Handsome 
Illustrated Catalogue, 
CONTAINING 100 PAGES AND 


Over 300 Engravings 


OF ARTICLES SUITABLE FOR 


Holiday Presents 


FOR GENTLEMEN, 
Will be mailed on receipt of Twenty-five cents. 


“Yra Perego & Co. 


MEN’S OUTFITTERS, 
128, 130, 132 Falton Street. New York, 








THE 
Armstrong Mfg- Oo. 
242 Canal 8t., N. Y. 
Pactory, Bridgeport, Ct 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Celebrated 
ee, ce a 


AKM LETS. 
Imitators are now placing an inferior 
article upon the market. Get the genuine 
reliable goods and take none without our 
Trade Mark which is on all of our Boxes 
and also on the clasp of every Garter. 
Sample pair sent on receipt of 25c. by 
The. ARMSTRONG MPG. 0, Bridgeport, C Ccan. 
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If Boys want Scroll Saws it indicates that they are 
of a mechanical turn of mind, and can learn to use 
themto advantage. While sawing is a better exer- 
cise than any kind of play. it contents the boysto 

stay at home, cultivates their tastes,and makes their 
hands skilful for aay artistic or mechanical employ- 
ment which they may wish to follow in after years. 
It willthus insure them a comfortable support if 
they have no other trade or profession. 

We can give the names of many thousands who 
have turned these saws to great profit during the past 
tep years 

we sell the best foot-power saw (called the No. 1 
Rogers). wee, Drilling Attachment, Blower. Tools, 
and Designs, for $3.50. The Goodell Lathe, as seen 
in the above cut. costs $12.00, with Scroli-saw Attach- 
ment and all necessary tools and designs. We are 
now the Headquarters for all things in the Scroli- 
sawing line, including Foot and Hand Machines, Star 
Saw Blades, Designs of every kind, bloc k 
Movements, etc..etc. Send money with order for 
» hat you want, or buy from hardware dealers. Cir- 
culars with ull particulars sent to any address on 
receipt of a two-cent postage stamp. 

N.Y. 


MILLERS FALLS CO., 93 Reade St.. 


Steck Pianos 


are offered to the public in 
an unsurpassed assortment 
and peerless quality at med- 
erate prices. The reputa- 
tien of these instruments, 
based upon a thirty years’ 
record, is an absolute guar- 
antee to buyers. 


“Wareroons: Steck Hall, 11 E. 14th St, 








NEW YORK. 
MASON | & HAMLIN 


foumiy Mason & ‘amlin in 1861. Other makers fol- 
lowed i n the manufacture of theseinstruments, but 
the Mason & Hamlin Organs have always main- 
tained their supremacy as the best in the world. 
Mason & Hamlin offer, as demonstration of the 
- ualled excellence of their o: 8, the fact that 
of the great World’s itions, since and 


including that of Paris, 1867, 
in competition with best mak- 
ers, of all — tries, —— have 
ey | en the hy _— 


_—— Tiusteated $22t0$900 catalogues free. 
Mason & Hamlin do not hesitate to make the ex- 
traordinary for their Pianos, that they are 
superior to all others. Fa recognize the high 
excellence achieved by other leading makers in the 
art of piano building, but still claim cupertority. 
This they — ced by the the remarkable im- 
provement introd oa» ie a poss 1882, 
and now known as athe be Liy Prano 


es " ry a iteuse ot which 

8 sec grea possi- 

ble purity =p refinement of 
tone, a ee with 


A ehfee lee, containi: 


08 gers asers, mucicians, and tuners, sent, together 
with ean ive catalogue 0: any applicant. 
— or easy payments; 





W ASSIA HAMLIN OBGANAND Pango. 






GANTRELLS 


Fine Shoes. 


SHOES FOR EVERY P URPOSE, 
RIDING LEGGINS, 
With Cantrell’s Spring Fastenings, 


25 WEST 23d STREET, 
NEW YORK. 














TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 
wotrvons Sint Casas an Cgblncts Cenes & CO 











Slat” COP L ETE OUTER S eae ete 
Bngravers’ Machinists’ 
East cor. Fulten and Dutch Streets, w.Y. 
een: 
1851. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASB, 


38 Years of Successful 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entt' led to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, ad 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED, 


M. Vv. B. ESCOntY President. 
ENRY 8. S. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL. Sec retary. 


THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY CO. 


ASSETS July 1, 1889, $890,221.70, 











FIDELITY DEPARTMENT. 
Bonds of Suretyship for persons 
in positions of trust, such as offi. 
cers and employees of corpora- 
tions, administrators, etc., etc., 
ere. 

5)CASUALTY DEPARTMENT, 

Policies insuring employees or 

individuals against accidents, 

plate glass ag inst breakage,and 
steam boilers against explosion. 


OFFICERS: 


Wa. M. RtcHarpbs, Pres. GrO F. SEWARD, V.-Pres 
Rost. J. HILLAS,Sec. Epw. L. SHAW, Asst.-Sec. 


General Offices.214 and 216 Broadway 
NE YORK wiadinahacd sala 


Ses as 








THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INS. CO., 


OF NEW YORK. 
(39 YBARS.) 1889. 





1850. 


General Agents and Cauvassers wanted for desir- 
able territory, to whom permanent employment and 
Hberal compensation will be given. Address 

JAMES M. McLEAN, President. 
J, L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 
H, Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
N. STEBRINS, Actuary. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


Post Office Square. Boston. Massachusett*. 
APPRTEMRrga2 te 88%: 99-2283 8 


~ $2,436,189 18973 
AIL SATE DS ERS MENT renee 
remium. 

Assnal Cash Mistributions are paid upon all 
po 


Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrél- 
der an 





BENJ.F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice-Pres. 
8. F. TRULL, Secretary. e 
WM. B. TURNER. Asst 8° 








Wy, 
SEVENTY-NINTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
Gash GOBAGAL. .0. coccccccccosescegcccsoccecsocchae 
Reserve for reinsurance veo om ar os 


TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist., 1889..... 0a 





THOS H, MONTGOMERY rans 
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December 5, 1889.] 
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MARINE AND INLAND INSURANOE. 


COMMBRCTAL MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
40 and 42 Wall St., New York. 
Assets, Jan. Ist, 1889..... ... .. $702,905.26. 


is Company issues p< ey of Insurance un- 
os which losses are wereme jones at the Bank- 
House y & Co. 


WAINWRIGHT HARDIE, Vice-Presiden’ 
Y D, KING, Gene. 





ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEw YORK, January 23d, 1889. 


The Trustees, wn Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the folowing Statement of its affairs 
on the 3ist of December, 1888 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 





uary, 1888, to 3lst December, 1888......... $3,865,166 38 
Premiams on Policies not marked off Ist 

DORMANT, WDD, 0 o.0.0 ices s0is -.cdccccedccecscces 1,388,238 01 
Total Marine Premiums.................... $5,253,404 39 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1888, to 3ist December, 1888,....  . - $3,867,269 
Losses paid during the same 

BOMIOE: 6 o00cccsecesocsocncccce $1,998,897 3 
Returns of Premiums and Ex- 


PODBOS.. 2 sees ee etersevesesseces 687,287 98 
The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 


United States and State of New York 


Stocks, City, Bank and other Stocks,..... $7,501,315 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise,... 2,469,000 
Real Estate and claims due the Company, 

GAME Givin civic tccicccts ccvcdiciocecess 569,947 20 
Premium Notes and Bills — coe 1,374,912 
Cash in Bank... @s0cccepeveee 252,812 02 

Amount.......... —pereee $12,167,986 34 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to tue holders thereof, or thela 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1884 will 
oe redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
at the time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums ofthe Company for the vear ending 
8lst December, 1888, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the seventh of May next, 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 





TRUSTEES: 
J.D. JONES. CHa’s H. MARSHALL. 
W. H. H. MOORE, JAMES G. DE FORES' 
A. A. RAVEN. CHARLES D. LEVERIGH 
JAMES LOW. N. DENTON SMITH. 
WM. STURGIS. EDW’D FLOYD-JONES, 
ENJAMIN H, FIELD, JOHNL R 
BDMUND W. CORLIES. ANSON WHat 
ROBERT B. MINTURN. ISAA0 BELL, 
IELIAM DEGROOT THOMAS ALE TLAND, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, IRA BURSLEY 
HORAC Y. AMES A. HEWLETT, 
ILLIAM E. DODGE, ako H. 
GEORGE BLISS, LAWRENCE TURNURE 





C. A. HAND, ALDRON P.B 
JOHN D. HEWLETT. _ GEORGE L. 
CHARLES P. BU RDETT,GUSTAV AMSIN 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, | WILLIAM G. 
SSELL H. HOADLEY. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 


A A. RAVEN, Second Vice-l’resident. 


Continental 
FIRE INSURANCE Cv. 


NEw YoOrK, 100 BROADWAY 
Contincness mrecuiys. 2 cor. Court and Montague Sts. 
Buildings. No. 106 Broadway, E. 


-82,502,127 38 








Reserve tor re-insurance... 


Reserveampletoraliiciaims. 295,127 67 
Capital paidinin Cash........ 1,600,000 
SE SIN, ncn: bgriseperssapees » 1,331,545 97 


Total Assets,July 1st,1889..$5,128.801 02 


This company conducts its b under the Re 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 



































DIRECTORS: 
WM. L. ANDREWS WM. G. 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK EDWARD: MARTIN 
HIRAM BARNEY, RIC URDY 
GEORGE BLISS, ALEXANDER b¢ ORR, 
CHARLES H. TH, ALFRED RAY, 
HENRY C. BOWEN, WM. M. RICHARDS, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, JNO. L. RIKER, 
E. W. CORLIES, HENRY F. SPAULDING, 
JOHN H. EARLE. WM. H. SWAN, 
FRASER LAW RENCE TURNORE 

AURKLIUS B.HULL, THEODOR AIL, 

H. HURLBUT. J.D. eR ive 
BRADISH JOHNSON, JACOB WENDELL, 

H. LAMPORT 


HAS.'H. DUTCHER, Sec’y Brooklyn Dept, 
EDWARD LANNING, Ass’t Sec’y. 


F.C. MOORE. President. 
CYRUS PECK. Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 


HENRY EVANS, 2d Vice-Pres’t and 
Sec’y Agency Dept. 


NIAGARA 


ZA xpi Aang Btatoment Jon, de 
Gs seers seta a hits 


ee 





POO ee eee Se eeeeeeeee seeee 


ee ey $2.360,135 57 35 37 
Poliey-holders re tm thts Com y have increased Protec- 


NEW YORK Sa TY rn LAW. 


WGP ESAQORE SE. ORE eatin, ase see 


STATEMENT 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co, of New York, 


“RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 
For the year ending December 31st, 1888. 





Total Assets ... . 


Policies writte: 


rease during year.............. ee 
Paid Policy-Holders. 


Increase im Assets... ........ ..cceceess sees 
Surplus at rong . wcks cateeeecen 0994s 
crease in Surplus............... Fs tt, TS 
Ree bbadricae doe 
Increase Satins | ey evbeesgosg:s 





crease during year............... Tic cesnanel 


Recei = MN MAMI avian a\ spenon evececet cose . . pi pee Ra. AL i, 


- $126,082,153 56 


$7,275,301 63 
$7,940,063 63 
$1,645,622 11 
158,369 
17,426 

32,606 

Bae 301 
-.. $103,214,261 32 
$33,756,792 95 





Bonds and Mort; 


gage 
United States and other Securities............. 
Real Estate and Loans on collateral.......... 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest................... 
Interest accrued, Premiums deferred and in transit, Ete 


THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


"sees ai tte Ri MART | hb eBecsactedtiacs stestbosie $49,617,874 02 
reams  sentih sadivitepscndeenpnni 





$126,082,153 56 








F. RATCHFORD | STARR, JULIEN T. DAVIES, 


FREDERIC Seon ars. |< ROMERT A. ORANNTSS, 
NICHOLAS C,. MILLER, 
ROBERT A. GRANNISS..... 
ISAAC F. LLOYD............. 
WILLIAM J.EASTON....... 
FREDERIC SCHROEDER.. 


I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 


A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 


From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual 


Risks Risks 
Year Assumed. Outstanding Surplus. 
Ws ooo cévsevi. $34,681,420... ......... $351,789,285.........06- $4,743,771 
C—O cod BRT BED cc csccccccce 368,981,441.........+6 5,012,634 
BER cesiene vcd conan BE RERAID. ccccccccece 393,809,203.........00- 5,643,568 
ns exteedegdent - 60,457,468.........00 427,628,983........0008 6,294,442 
, Sager BE cicccdccccce 482,125, 184........c006 7,940,063 
New YORK, January 23d, 1889. 
bene OF TRUSTEES. 
‘SAMUEL E. SPROULLS, Lewis M ROBERT _Saw ant. Henry H. RoGens, 
LvcIvx ROBINSON, OLIVER HARRIMAN, 5. VAN RENSSALAER CRUGER,| JNO. W. AUCHINCLOSBs, 
UEL D. BABCOCK, HENRY W. SMITH, CHARLES R. HENDERSON, THEODOKE MORFORD, 
(#ZORGE 8. COE, ROBERT OLYPHANT, |GEORGE BLISs, WILLIAM Ba 
A. McCurRDY, |GEORGE F. BAKER, Rorvus W. F pox KHAM, Preston B. PLUM 
J (MES C. HOLDEN. Jos. THOMPSON, z. HOBART A ee, WILLIAM D. WASHBUEN 
H3RMANN ©, VON Post, |DUDLEY OLCO M. P. Dix: Orevesane FIsH 


USTUS D. JUTLLIARD 
re ARLES E. MITER, 


cocccoses seece Vice-President. 
coccncsceses 2d Vice-President. 
wudecsoee Wisecteedeeee Secretary. 
eonececece Assistant Secretary 





FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer. 
WM. W. RICHARDS, Comptroller. 
GUSTAVUS 8. WINSTON, M.D., — 


WILLIAM H.C. BARTLETT, LL.D., Actuary. 
ERASTUS C. BENEDICT, Assistant Actuary. 


JOHN A. FONDA, Assistant Treasurer 
WM. P. SANDS, Casbier 
WALTER R. GILLETTE, M.D 


E. J. MARSH, M.D., Medical Directors. 
WM. G. DAVIES, Solicitor. 





Maximum Security. 


companies. 


Minimum Cost. 


THE PROVIDENT SAVINCS 
Luife Assurance Society, 


120 Broadway (Equitable Building), New York, 
will give you double the amount of insurance that you can obtain for the same maoney from any of the old 


Avoids the unnecessarily high cost of level premium insurance on the one 
rity and uncertainty of assessment insurance on the other. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS Pres. and Act’y. 


Send for Prospectus or call in person. 


and, and the insecu 


WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 





STATE MUTUAL 
Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 





Bnei snc0 ccs cccece socccseed -80 
BPA BE vais. 020 S88 98 $38 73 
SURPLOS (Mass, Standard)..... $793,045 51 045 51 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
nteed by the Massachussetts Non-Forfeiture 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
9.W. ANDERSON. Gen. Ac’t. 


ECURITY FROM LOSS BY BURGLARY, 
ROBBERY, FIRE OR ACCIDENT. 





THE FIDELITY 
Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit 
Company, of Philadelphia, 

IN ITS 


NEW MARBLE FiRE-PROOF BUILDING, 
Nos. 325-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


CORB... i dodesadecébsc: cbocovecéscqestedds $2,000,000 00 
Nil inet 2,000,000 00 
SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of eve deecrtp- 
tio includ BONDS and STOCKS, PLA E 

LRY, DEEDS, etc., taken for SAFE “KERPING ON 

SPECIAL GUARANTY. A THE LOWEST RATES. 
T DOORS GUARDED THE YALE AND 

HALL TIME LOCKS. 

RRboF rent SAFES INSIDE ITS 
BUNGLAR-PR F VAULTS at prices varying from 
$15 to $75, accor: to size. An extra size for corpora- 


ons and ] es wo desirable Safes in upper 
vaults for $10. Reoms oens adjoining coed pro- 
vided for Safe 





DEPOSITS ¢ ork MONEY RECEIVED ON 
NTEREST. 


i 
INCOME COLLECTED AND REMITTED FOR A 
MODERATE CHARG 
Company acts as EXECUTO: wen MINISTRA- 
cuTES TRUSTS ot ever ae criglien,trem teoCuente 
ot) 9 ie 
ration and Individuals. 
iT FUNDS and INVESTMENTS are > kept 


Or LTR 
r arate ‘and a a ie assets of tas 03 
onal ey as a a Seca 
a capital of $1; ee ie for 
WILLS RK 


IPTED FOR AND SAFELY KEPT 
WITHOUT Sg ne 


TE. 
JOHN ae M -epamereee and. ‘in charge of 





the Trust Departaient 
ROBERT PATTERSON, Treas. and Sec. 
CHARLES ATHERTON, Assistant Treasurer. 
k. L. WRIGHT, Jr., Assistant Secretary. 
ben A. Calawell Fona B Gest, 
Stepben A. well, o 
George F tyler, — ward T. Steel, 
George : . e, 
Henry C. Gi Thomas Hekean, 
A. Griscom, 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





A Death Rate so Low as probably to be Un- 
precedented in the History of Life 
Underwriting. 


PROVIDENT 
Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPUIA, 


Fee te OEE Eley eb Ms” $15,040,879 23 
sae rene ceenceseqoess 2,907,432 64 
Insurance in Force........ 64,000,000 00 


In form ef Policy; prompt settlement of Death 
Losses; equitable dealing with Policy-holders; in 
strength of Organization, and in everything which 
contributes to the Sécurity and Cheapness of Life In- 
surance this Company stands unrivaled. 








THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 
of the United States, 


OFFERS A NEW POLICY, 
which is a 
-SIMPLE PROMISE TO PAY. 


The back of the policy 
may (at the pleasure of the 
assured) be either absolute- 
ly blank, or have endorsed 
upon it the special 


PRIVILEGES 


granted by the Society, 

which are as follows: 

The policy becomes Incon- 
testable after two years. 

It provides for a Paid-up 
Policy after three years. 

It grants freedom oftravel and 
occupation after one year. 

It allows a choice of the fol- 
lowing methods of settlement, 
upon the completion of the Ton- 
tine Period. 

I. The surrender of the policy 
for its full value, either in 

1.—-CASH, 
2—PAID-UP ASSURANCE, 
3A LIFE ANNUITY; 

or, 

II. The continuance of the pol- 
icy, and the withdrawal of the 
accumulated profits, either in 

‘1.-CASH, 
2.-PAID-UP ASSURANCE, 
3.-AN ANNUITY. 

These privileges are 
fully set forth in the appli- 
cation, and are guaranteed 
to the policyholder, as 
they thus become a part of 
the contract. He secures 
the further advantage of 
knowing in advance the 
exact terms of the con- 
tract. 


HENRY B HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres. 











THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


RECORD FOR 1888. 
Increase in Assets, 
Increase in Surplus, 
Increase in olicies Issued, 
Increase in Business Written, 
Increase in oc tn Knowrands im force, 


eee: a ° BURFORD, President. 
RALEIGH, Secretary. 
WittiEL W KIGHT. Assistant Secretary. | 
T. STANDEN, Actuary. 
EXAMINE THE MANIFOLD ADVANTAGES OF THE 


“LOW — TERM PLAN” 


ess ciples 
THE MARKED SUCCEss already achie bo 
aa 5 shows that it fills a want long telt by the 7 tle 


D 
Edo: ASGERTS fostetys tore represent the Com- 


pany, are lavi AFFN Ss 
intendent of Agencies, at Home Omice. — om 


WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK. 


W. A. Brewer, Jr., Prost. 
In thiscompany pelicy- 
holders have the advan- 


mena aeritss 135 





beet Charter. 





OFFICE: : 
21 Courtiandt St. 
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Old and Young. 


CIRCE’S DEFEAT. 


BY M. E. N. HATHEWAY, 





Lone years [ was queen of my realm, 
All things were subdued unto me, 

’T was mine to enslave, overwhelm, 
Ionly was free. 


Oh! the vessels that hitherward came; 
Ob! the captives that drank of my wine, 
That I sent transformed in their shame 
To berd with the swine. 


Till once in the rounds of the sun 

As I wandered surveying my lands, 
Recounting my victories won 

By wrecks on the sands; 


Unsated with conquest the while, 
I marked on the oceun’s blue verge 
A ship that drew near to my isle, 
Up-plowing the surge. 


Then kindled my fury and awe 
Bebolding ere long at my side 

A mortal that warred with my law, 
My magic defied. 


He came within reach of my art 

Whom all of my arts could not sway; 
Lo ! the gods had granted a heart 

To one of earth’s clay. 


In freedom unvanquished he sped 
To buffet the wind and the wave; 
Transformed in the light that he shed 
I lingered a siave. 
TAUNTON, MASS. 


— 
oo 


HELEN SEEBRIGHT’S GIFT. 


BY ELIZABETH WARE. 











It was early in June, and Helen See- 
bright, home from the shop, sat in a low, 
easy-chair gazing dreamingly out of the 
window, 

She heard a brisk step on the porch, 
which was followed almost instantly by a 
short rap. Her aunt opened the door just 
in time to hear the postman say, ‘“‘ A let- 
ter for Miss Helen,” before he was off 
again. 

Helen had read and seen much; yet she 
impressed one as having a large amount 
of reserve force, which nothing in the ex- 
perience of her life had awakened. She 
had been raised in one of the neutral 
States. At sixteen she came to a North- 
ern city to live with a wealthy aunt and 
uncle, who were glad to welcome the 
orphan in their beautiful but childless 
home. 

She was a lady both in appearance and 
in manner. Tho she had the real sea- 
shell, pink complexion and full, dark eye, 
no one ever thought of calling her beauti- 
ful. Indeed, many wondered what it was 
that her face lacked that kept it from be- 
ing handsome. ‘“ Strange,” one of her 
friends said, ‘that a young girl of Miss 
Helen’s capacity never says or does any- 
thing interesting.” Two years after her 
arrival North, her portly uncle died of 
apoplexy. Everything but one small 
cottage went in ‘settling up his busi- 
ness,” 

After Helen and her aunt moved into 
this cottage they had just one ten-dollar 
bill left. 

Helen turned to her aunt, and said: 
**What shall I do? I don’t know 
enough to teach, [ can’t sew; for I never 
made a garment in my life.” 

‘* We'll starve! We’llstarve! That is 
all,” said Mrs. Belle, in a despondent tone. 

** We will do nothing of the kind,” said 
Helen, with more spirit than she had ever 
shown in her life. 

Putting on her wraps, she went to 
Fourth Street, and entered the largest 
and most fashionable stores, asking in 
each for a clerkship. The answer was 
either that the season was too dull, or that 
they already had more help than they 
needed. Shedid not giveup. The next 
morning she entered the plainer stores, 
but she had no better success, and was 
treated with even less courtesy. 

At the end of the third day she was 
both tired and discouraged. Turning to 
go home she met Mary Paine, a young 
woman of wealth. She knew Helen well, 
and was acquainted with the reverses in 
her fortune. Ata glance, she understood 
what her business was. 

‘* Helen, you are just the girl that I 


wanted to see, My father needs some 
one in the button department, and as 
usual came to me to recommend one_of 
my friends. Our clerks are my pride. I 
never recommend one whv does not 
actually need the place for bread and but- 
ter.” 

Helen winced under this last speech. 
** What need I care?” she said mentally. 
‘** She means tobe kind. If Iam tobe a 
working woman, I might as well make 
up my mind to share the pain as well as 
the gain of such a _ life.” When she 
spoke aloud, it was with a tear of grati- 
tude that she said: “‘ Thank you, my 
friend.” : 

Without any more ado, Miss Paine 
slipped her arm through Helen’s. After 
walking a half square in silence, they 
entered one of the largest stores in the 
city. 

‘* Father,” said Miss Paine, “here is 
Colonel Belle’s niece, Miss Seebright. I 
have selected her to fill the vacancy in 
the button department. She is a capable 
giri and, with a little instruction, will 
give you satisfaction.” 

She walked off, leaving Helen alone in 
the private office of the great merchant. 

He looked at her steadily fora moment, 
and then said: ‘‘ You do not want to talk 
too much to your customers. Remember 
that you cannot be tooobliging. My suc- 
cess depends largely upon the courtesy of 
my employ és.” 

He then struck a little bell, and one of 
the fluor-walkers entered. 

‘*Mr, Robinson,” he said, ‘‘ this is Miss 
Seebright, who is to have charge of the 
button department. You will please re- 
main in here and give her the necessary 
instructions. I will take your place,” 

It is, perhaps, not an exaggeration to 
say that Helen learned more in that half- 
hour than in any other month of her life. 
When he had thoroughly tested her atten- 
tion to the minutie of his instruction, he 
said: ‘‘ Your salary will be five dollars a 
week, Report to me at half-past seven 
Monday morning.” 

She knew that she was now dismissed, 
While delighted to obtain the situation, 
she had many misgivings as to how they 
could live on five dollars a week. She 
had business insight enough to know 
that in her uncle’s time their daily ex- 
penses were rarely less than that 
amount. 

At the appointed hour she reported to 
Mr. Robinson, and entered the work 
with an ease that surprised even that 
calm business master. As the days went 
by she was given harder work and a high- 
ersalary. At the end of five years Mr, 
Paine asked her to come to his office at 
six o'clock, How her heart beat when 
she entered! Not seeming to notice her 
excitement, he said, pleasantly: 

‘*Miss Seebright, yéu do good work, 
but I have always thought it was in you 
to do better.” 

‘Iam sorry,” she said, in a trembling 
voice, 

But Mr, Paine interrupted her: ‘“‘I am 
not finding fault with your work. There 
are few women in the store that do better. 
To-morrow Miss Brown takes the super- 
vision of the silk department, and you 
may take her place in the lace depart- 
ment.” 

** Thank you,” said Helen, and arose to 
go; but before she reached the door Mr. 
Paine said, in a careless tone: ‘* Your 
salary will be ten dollars a week.” 

Again Helen said ‘*Thank you;” but 
this time it was in atone that was at once 
haughty and indifferent. 

‘Why is it,” mentally ejaculated Mr. 
Paine, ‘‘ that the very women who need 
money the most are ever the proudest 
about the acceptance of it?” 

Helen was indeed at home among those 
soft, creamy laces. She handled them as 
tenderly as a student would a rare manu- 
script; her touch seemed to have a magic 
about it. Onder her handling patterns 
seemed almost to match themselves, How 
it hurt her when people came in with 
soiled hands and took hold of those dainty 
meshes, 

When the customers were gone she 
talked very little to the other employés, 
but if any of them were sick or tired out no 





one was so quick to detect it as she. If they 


ever thought her handsome it was when 
that symyathetic look crept into her face, 
as she said: ‘‘ Let me take your place 
a hile,”’ ; 

When the rainy days came or the dull 
season set in a far-away lovk crept into 
her eyes. ‘* Helen is dreaming to-day,” 
the other girls would say. 

fl. 


With the same dreamy look Helen 
opened her letter. It was from an at- 
torney in San Francisco, informing her of 
the death of her only uncle, who had left 
her a bank deposit of one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars, 

Helen read the letter with great agita- 
tion to herarnt. ‘When she was able to 
think she kept wondering what she could 
do with so much money. Her joy was 
subdued from the first by an overwhelm- 
ing sense of responsibility. Her uncle had 
given his life for this money. The great 
question to her was how should she make 
this life worth something to the world. 

After a long consultation with a friend, 
who was a lawyer, she decided to turn 
the money over to him to invest in mort- 
gages. He was to pay her six per cent., 
and retain all above that amount that he 
made, 

As she went home she kept repeating: 
‘* Nine thousand a year. I must make a 
great many hearts happier with that.” 

When she entered the store the next 
morning every one had a word of con- 
gratulation for her. The _ publicity 
worried her, but she tried not to show 
her irritation lest it might be misinter- 
preted. Mr. Paine came in at nine 
o'clock, and she followed him into the 
office. Before she could say a word, he 
said: ‘*I see by the morning paper that 
the Fates have been very kind to you.” 

‘* They have treated me more kindly 
than I deserve. I came to resign my 
position.” 

‘*Perfectly natural. It has always 
heen my custom to require two weeks’ 
notice; but these circumstances are so 
unusual, that I wiil make an exception in 
your case.” 

‘* The first homage that my wealth has 
received,” she said mentally, but aloud, 
‘* Tf that has been your rule, I shall re- 
main at my counter two weeks ionger,” 
and walked out. 

‘* Heigh-day!” exclaimed Mr. Paino. 
‘*She does not seem to know that she 
showed more pride by remaining.” 

Back to her place she went, and sold 
her laces better than ever. The novelty 
of her position aroused her. It was won- 
derful, to see how many of the friends of 
her former days recognized her. They 
asked so kindly after the health of her 
** dear aunt,” too. 

Some of the shop-girls patronized her, 
but the majority of them had penetration 
enough to see that it was offensive to her. 

One evening, about a week later, Mary 
Paine came up to her and said: ‘‘ How 
glad I amfor you. Especially glad, be- 
cause you have too much sense to let this 
inherited wealth make a fool of you. As 
soon as you are free, go and see sweet 

little Lucy Snow. She is completely 
broken down.” 

The two weeks at last came to an end, 
but in that time Helen had decided that 
to put people into relations where they 
could help themselves was a higher and 
better thing to do, than to give them di- 
rect assistance. 

IIL. 


When Helen reached home her aunt 
said: ‘‘ Mrs, Thompson just left and her 
last words were, ‘I must have this cosy 
cottage when you move.’ ” 

‘* Move!” exclaimed Helen. 

‘*Why, of course. You do not mean to 
live in this little seven-room cottage? I 
had been hoping that you would buy our 
old home on Washington Avenue.” 

** We will live right here.” 

** Helen, you surely have lost your 
senses!” 

**On the contrary, my mind was never 
clearer. We will keep a servant, how- 
ever.” ; 

‘Really, I feel like sending for Dr. 
Churchman and having him examine 
your head. A woman with one hundred 





and fifty thousand dollars to be content 
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with one servant! There is something 
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**No, ‘ the je 
women who make a business 0: s° 
big establishment. To manage a house. 
ful of servants is an occupation in itself,” 

Seriously, what will society think of 
your quixotic notions ?” 

‘It is very immaterial to me what:so. 
ciety thinks.” 

** Helen!” 

“Society dropped me st eighteen; at 
twenty-eight Ido not mean totake itmp,” 
** What are you going to do?” 

“T am going to see Lucy Snow just 
now, Good-by.” 

“ Strange girl! said Mrs. Belle, She is 
never so full of plans as when she will 
say nothing avout them. I will prepare 
myself for anything thac is unselfish; for 
while she is economical, she could not do 
a little or mean thing.” 

Helen found Lucy on the third floor of 
a fourth-rate boarding-house, There was 
but one window in the room, and that 
overlooked the back yard of a soap fac- 
tory. 

Helen was shocked to see how the girl 
had changed since she left the store, Her 
face was as white as a lily, and her large 
brown eyes were so clear and brilliunt 
that they were startling. 

Lucy was weak and nervous and al- 
most hysterical. When she looked up and 
saw Helen, the tears filled her eyes, 

Helen did not seem to notice this, but 
said, pleasantly: ‘‘ How are you to-day?” 

‘IT don’t know. I iust feel so tired. 
The least little thing that occurs excites 
meso. The doctor says I must havea 
change. He recommends that I go to the 
sea-shore. He might as well recommend 
the leopard to change his spots.” 

‘* Thereis your piano, Lucy.” 

‘*T know that.” Again the tears filled 
her eyes, but she controlled herself to 
say: ‘‘ It was a second-hand one, when I 
got it. I was three years paying for it. 
No one will ever know the sacrifices that 
I had to make to pay for it. How canI 
ever part with it?” 

** [know only too well what sacrifices 
women-clerks have to make, if they ever 
try to make their salary do more than 
feed and clothe them. But, my friend, 
you must be more practical. Do you pro- 
pose to keep the piano and die?” 

‘On! I hope to get better.” 

‘*Notin this hot room.” Opening the 
piano she struck several chords, and rich 
tones filled the room. 

‘* This is an excellent instrument, Lucy. 
What did you pay for it?” 

**One hundred aad fifty dollars.” 

‘It is worth every cent of it. I will 
buy it of you at that price.” 

** You don’t need it, Helen. You have 


fore he died.” 

‘*T am not buying it for myself, but for 
a friend, Amelia White, who is a seam- 
stress. Every Sunday afternoon she 
comes over to our house. I always ask 
her to play, for I know that is why she 
comes. Such beautiful music as she does 
play—and it is all her own, too.” 

‘* Thank you, Helen—thank you.” 

** No need of thanking me. This is 
strictly a business transaction. Amelia 
will pay every dollar it is worth in* her 
neat sewing.” 

** What a good woman you are, Helen!” 

‘** Please don’t be ironical over my bar- 
gains. By the way, I too am feeling 
tired. Suppose that we go to some quiet 
place in Maine for two or three weeks.” 

‘‘ Now, Helen, there is some more of 
your kindness.” 

‘*Ob, no! My aunt has not been out 
of the city since my uncle’s death. 1tis 
my first duty to give her a little pleasure 
after so many long and monotonous 
years. I think it would be so pleasant 
for us to go together.” ; 

“* Delightful!” exclaimed Lucy. Posi- 
tively a little color crept into her face. 

‘« When can you be ready ?” 

“Any time. I have nothiag to do but 
to pack that little trunk, and have not 
enough to fill it.” 

“Very well. I mean to be the man on 
this expedition; will get the tickets and 
send the expressman for your trunk, 





Good-by.” 





the fine one that your uncle gave you be- 
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«“G@ood-by. May God bless you, my 

iend, for your sympathy and kindness.” 

felen started off, deeply touched by 

Lucy’s gratitude. She had not gotten 
down bat one flight of steps when she 
suddenly turned and went back. 

“Lucy,” she said, “* we will start early 
tomorrow morning. I will tell the ex- 

an to come and get the piano in 
the afternoon.” 

Just as she was closing the door she 
peard Lucy say: ‘* You thcughtful crea- 
ture! You did not want me to see the 
piano go.” 

IV. 


The next morning three happy women 
took the train for a quiet sea-shore town. 

The excitement of the preparation gave 
Lucy the strength to start, but by the 
time .they reached their journey’s end 
she had almost to be carried into the ho- 
tel. 

Helen arose early the next morning to 
see the sun rise out of the ocean; she 
went down un the piazza. Imagine her 
surprise when she found Lucy sitting in 
an easy-chair. 

“On, Helen! was there ever anything 
sostrengthening? Iam well already.” 

“T suppose it must be to you, my dear. 
Those great surging waves only make me 
feel my insignificance.” 

She seated herself and neither of them 
spoke another word. Hearing a footstep 
they turned, and there stood one of 
Helen’s schoolmates. 

“Helen Scebright? I never dreamed of 
seeing you! Are you married yet?” 

‘‘No; but these two little brown-eyed 
girls tell me you are.” 

“Yes, I married Charley Marshall, 
whom I used to hate so, because he teased 
me with his practical jokes,” 

On and on they talked about their 
school-days. Lucy, who knew none of 
these people, took the children for a walk 
on the beach. 

The days were so bright and restful, 
Mrs. Belle, who had in some subtle way 
regained her old social positson, grew ten 
years younger, and Lucy, she fairly blos- 
somed. Her songs and stories complete- 
ly fascinated thechildren. They literally 
lived out-of-doors; the beach, the bathing, 
the walks, the croquet and the tennis left 
them only time in the house for their 
meals. 

At the end of two weeks Helen sudden- 
ly announced that she should take the 
evening train for home. Her aunt and 
Lucy must stay, but that she had some 
very important business to attend to. 

The trunk was soon packed and the 
good-bys hurried through. 

On reaching home the first familiar 
face she saw was that of her seamstress. 

“Why, Amelia! You look as tho you 
had been to the sea-shore.” 

“Thave, Miss Helen, and roamed over 
plains and climbed mountains besides.” 

“How?” said Helen, who understood 
her perfectly, but wanted to give her an 
opportunity to express herself. 

‘With my piano keys.” 

Helen passed on, smiling with pleasure 
and wondering if the poets themselves 
had not had something to do with the 
creation of Paradise. 

Her practical mind found itself busy in 
renovating the cottage. Never did she 
find it so hard to keep from actual manu- 
al labor, Seemingly she was idle, but, 
oh, the needy people to whom her folded 
hands gave employment. They always 
left her with the feeling that they had 
performed a service that no one else 
could have done half so well. 

9 Mrs, Craft,” she said one morning, 

don’t you want to rest from washing 
for a week and help me with the house- 
‘leaning ?” 

“Td be so glad for a change.” 

“Very well, then. I will pay you just 
48 Much as you get for your washing and 

ides you may have the old carpets, if 
you think that you can do anything with 
them.” 

Mra. Craft, who had not one yard of 
Carpeting in her house, smiled her thanks. 

“ Inrefurnishing the house,” continued 
Helen, « there will be many of the dear 
old things which I should love to give to 
ome one that I knew.” 


V. 

At last all was complete, Helen met 
her aunt several days afterward with the 
new phaeton and gentile pony. Mrs. Belle 
was very enthusiastic about them. 

‘“*They are your very own, my dear 
aunt. Simon Craft is to have the care 
of them, and at any hour will be on hand 
to drive you.” 

Presently Mrs. Belle said: ‘‘ Why don’t 
you ask something about Lucy ?” 

‘* I supposed of course Mrs. Marshall 
had taken her home with her to be the 
governess for her children.” 

‘* What made you think of that? Lucy 
would not write about it, but wanted me 
to surprise you by telling you.” 

‘*Tam not at allsurprisei. The eter- 
nal fitness of things suggested it to my mind 
before I left the sea-shore. So Lucy 1s to 
live in that comfortable Southern home. 
She is one of those fragile plants that 
blossom only under the sunniest of skies.” 

When they reached home Mrs. Belle 
was so delighted with the tasteful arrange 
ments of the house that she almost cried. 
She opened the kitchen door. There sat 
old‘‘ Dinah,” Helen’s colored nurse, who 
had come North with her and had lived 
with them as long as they were able to 
keep a servant. This was too much for 
the tired traveler. The tears, already so 
near the surface, rolled down her cheeks, 

When she could finally control herself 
she said: *‘ This is better than the big 
houseful of strange servants. My child, 
do you mean to spend your life and for- 
tune in trying to make otber people hap- 
py?” 

Helen answered evasively, ‘‘ Not a very 
bad thing to do, is it, Aunt ?” 

The next morniog Amelia White came 
over to fit a fine wool tea-gown for Mrs. 
Belle. While she was busy, Helen came 
into theroom, dressed for walkiifg. 

‘Where are you going now, Miss 
Helen ?” 

‘*Only tothe post-office.” 

‘Only to the post-office means some- 
thing else. What errand of mercy are 
you on now?” 

‘‘Tam going to mail a note to Lucy 
Snow, and a letter of recommendation to 
Mr. Paine for our bright young neighbor, 
Harry Born, and”— 

‘* And what else?” 

‘One of my old academy teachers, who 
is now president of a college in Central 
Kentucky, is here looking for a music 
teacher, but that he wants kept a secret.” 

‘*What has that to do with your going 
to the post-office ?” 

** You don’t give me the chance to tell 
you. There is Professor Méller, who 
knows so machabout music”— 

‘‘ But he has a position in the public 
schools,” said Amelia, interrupting her 
again, 

‘*No, Isawinthe morning paper that 
thatshrewd Mr. Miller was elected to that 
placelast night. I mean to invite Pro- 
fessor Miller and my tracher to take tea 
with us to-morrow evening. That isall.” 

** Are you sure that is all?” 

‘*(t is all that [ have to do in the affair, 
I hope that my teacher will like the pro- 
fessor; but his music must be his first 
recommendation for such a_ position, 
after that, lam ready to say all sorts ot 
nice things about his noble character.” 

As sbe walked off Mrs. Belle said: 
‘‘Helen oughe to have been a Sister of 
Charity.” 

“She is Charity dwelling with us,” 
said Amelia as she folded up her sewing 
togo home. 
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MY LITTLE LADY. 


BY MARY A. MASON. 








I KNOW a little lady, 
So young and sweet and shy, 
She blushes like the roses 
When a sunbeam dances by. 


She trembles at arude wind, 
Is full of fancied fears; 

It seems as if I’d happened 
On a violet in tears, 


But a smile her tears will banish, 
And her skies be blue again, 

For she knows no more of sorrow 
Tban a violet of pain. 


She is so pure and gentle, 
Could I reach the spring on high, 
I would drink to her in starshine 
From the dipper in the sky. 
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DAVY THOMPSON AND THE 
MUMMY. 


BY ELIZABETH CUMINGS. 


GRANDMA CULPEPPER had been called 
over to the next-door neighbor's to see 
what ailed the baby. Grandpa Culpepper 
was out to the barn attending to some- 
thing for Philander the big black borse; 
and Oljga, the hired girl, was telling Nels 
Nelson, the hired man, that she would 
marry him, true as the sky is blue, next 
St. John’s day, and Davy was quite alone 
in the wide kitchen with the fat mince 
pie, his grandma had told him he might 
have a pieceof,. 

After he had eaten one piece, it seemed 
to him he had not eaten any, so he ate 
another piece, and then still another, and 
soon, I grieve to say, there was nothing 
left but the blue-rimmed plate. Then, 
being very tired, for his legs had run 
miles that day, be went up-stairs, and he 
was scarcely in the middle of the big 
feather bed, before he was asleep. 

But Davy was acity boy accustomed 
to plain food, and his stomach was angry 
at the load he had put upon it, and when 
one’s stomach is angry, he may give up 
hope of peace for atime. Davy began to 
dream, and at last he suddenly found him- 
self in Chicago where his parents lived. 
But he was not in his father’s house. He 
was in the Japanese room of the Academy 
of Art. Before the east windows was a 
long table on which was a curious glass 
case, in which lay something dry and 
dark, that Davy soon made out wasa boy. 
Davy’s father and three other doctors 
whom Davy knew, sat at one side of the 
table, and at the other were two bald- 
headed men in spectacles. A huge elec- 
trical machine was busily clicking at one 
side, and one of the bald-headed men was 
pumping something into the dry boy by 
means of a rubber tube and a little appa- 
ratus he called by a name which would 
measure fully two inches on a tape line, 
“Itis my opinion,” he said, as he pumped, 
* that this mummy isthe son of Ameno- 
hotep. I read the hieroglyphs that way. 
I think his conversation, tho he is but a 
lad, will be interesting.” 

‘‘*We must make him breathe first,” 
said Dr. Bonn, who was round and fat, 
and hated long words as much as Davy 
himself. ‘‘ It seems to me that his legs 
and arms are filling out. I hope that he 
does not taste the liquid you are forcing 
into him, and that all this electricity will 
not upset his nerves.” 

‘* He should be willing to endure some- 
thing to be brought back to life,” said the 
second bald-headed man, severely. 

‘“‘That depends,” said Dr. Sloper, whd 
was bilious—*‘ that depends on where he’s 
brought from.”’ 

Just then a bell rang noisily, as bells 
ring in country hotels for dinner, The 
six gentlemen pulled out their watches 
and closed them with a sharp click. Then 
they rose and went out, leaving Davy 
quite alone with the mummy and the 
wicked-looking electrical machine. 

‘‘T wonder if they’ll gotothe Palmer 
House, or if there is a dinin,z-room in this 
building. Whatever folks do, if it’s only 
painting pictures, they must eat,” thought 
Davy. Then he went to the glass case, 
which he had not dared to approach be- 
fore. As he looked the mummy yawned 
and rubbed his eyes. 

‘“ Father,” cried Davy, rushing into the 
hall—‘‘ Father! Everybody ! He’s a-com- 
ing to!” 

The plaster of Paris casts looked down 
at him coldly from their brackets, No 
sound came from the rooms below, but in 
the apartment he had just left there was 
a distinct and impatient tapping. 

‘* J believe I’ll let the poor fellow out,” 
said Davy. ‘‘I wouldn’t like being shut 
up that way myself.” 

He found the mummy sitting up, look- 
ing curiously about him and for all his 
antiquity so like other folks, that Davy 
immediately turned the wooden button 
that held down one side of the glass box, 
and before you could say, ‘‘ Jack Robin- 
son!” the mummy was out. 

‘* Well,” said Davy, “I hope you feel 
well,” 

“Yes,” said the Egyptian, ‘‘I feel 








somewhat stiff, but otherwise all right. 


I shall be obliged if you will call some of 
the gentlemen of my suite,” 

‘Of your what ? asked Davy, blankly. 
‘““Of my suite.” The lad drew himself 
up haughtily. ‘ Perhaps you do net 
know that I am Prince Pinotem.” 

“TI knew you were a mummy,” said 
Davy, simply. ‘*You’ve been awful 
dead, you know.” 

*I do not know anything about it,” 
said the Prince, still haughty in his looks, 
‘LT command you to take me to the royal 
palace,” 

**I can’t, you know,” said Davy, grow- 
ing anxious. ‘I never heard of there 
being one in Chicago. There’s the Fair, 
and the Crib, and the Lincoln monu- 
ment, and the Battle of Gettysburg, but 
no palace I ever heard of,” 

Prince Pinotem sat down abruptiy, 
looking somewhat puzzled. “I did— 
have the measles,” be said to himself, 
‘Perhaps I died.” Then, turning to 
Davy, he asked what year it was. 

‘* 1890,” said Davy, promptly. 

“Ic was in the year 9 that I had the 
measles,” said the Prince, who had gone 
to the window. ‘‘And Chicago—did you 
say Lam in Chicago?” 

‘** Yes,” said Davy, puffed up in a mo- 
ment; ‘‘and there isn’t a bigger town 
anywhere either, ’n Chicago’s a-going to 
be. That’s Lake Micvigan,” and he swept 
his arm with a broad gesture toward the 
expanse of leaden water visible to tke 
east. 

‘* Amon, save us!” cried the Prince, 
softly. ‘‘ It is a new world.” 

** Yes, you know Columbus discovered 
it. But you don’t know, for you was 
dead there in Egypt ever so long before,”’ 
said Davy, feeling sorry for his new 
friend. ‘‘ You'll have to learn enough to 
tire out an elephant before you can take 
much comfort; but don’t be discouraged, 
my father can help. He brought you to 
life, youknow. You’re all right.” 

‘*T think,” said Prince Pinotem, after a 
brief silence, ‘‘ that I would like to go out 
and see the city.” 

Davy felt himself growing red; but he 
said ‘‘ All right,” valiantly, 

‘Your clothes tho’d be pretty thin. 
You can see for yourself how snowy it 
_ 

“Snowy,” said Prince Pinotem, lifting 
his eye-brows. It was like the name of the 
year, he did not understand what it is to 
be snowy. 

‘*T s’pose you never saw snow in 
Egypt,” said Davy, not knowing what to 
say. ‘* You'll have to just take my word 
for it. It’ll kill you again to go out there 
as you are,” 

He might have added that all the boys 
for blocks about would be at his heels; 
but he was too plucky and polite for that. 
The Prince wore a thin tunic, and over 
that a robe embroidered in green, yellow 
and red. On his feet were sandals, and 
on his head was acurious head-dress from 
which projected a golden serpent. 

‘*T would not wear such clothes as you 
do,” said the Prince, looking at Davy’s 
natty suit contemptuously, ‘We will 
go forth asIam,” and the next minute 
they were bowling down Michigan Avenue 
in a hansom cat, Steamboat whistles 
rent the air not far out upon the Lake. 
Somewhere a brass band was blowing 
strains from “ Pinafore,” and as the cab 
turned into Wabash Avenue three grip- 
cars shot by, heavily loaded with home- 
ward bound men. 

‘“*That is witchcraft!” exclaimed the 
Prince, gazing after the cars with wide 
eyes, ‘* You have set the witches to 
work then in this year 1890?” 

‘*No,” said Davy, easily, tho he was 
much astonished. ‘‘ Those are grip-cars, 
and they are nothing, unless they break 
down, and then they are nothing forsure. 
There are no witches now. I've heard 
Father say so, and he knows everything. 
And say, how would you like seeing the 
Battle of Gettysburg? Most every one 
who comes to see us from the country 
goes to see that.” ; 

‘“‘T think I would understand a battle,” 
said the Prince, resignedly. ‘ But if Ido 
not.it does not matter. One thing is no 
more strange than another in this strange 
new world.” . 





For an instant after his arrival in the 
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cyclorama the Prince believed the 
painted figures alive; then, as he discov- 
ered that his eyes had been deceived, the 
guns and cannon attracted his attention. 

‘‘ Don’t know what a gun is,” chuckled 
Davy. ‘ My cracky!” ; 

‘No, but I know what politeness is,” 
he replied, gravely. 

‘‘] didn’t mean anything,” said Davy, 
quite distressed, for he had come to like 
the Prince very much. “I’ve no doubt 
you know a bushel of things I don’t. You 
must know all about the pyramids. 
Father’s seen them, and he says they’re 
some. And he don’t praise many things 
out of Chicago.” 

Just then the Hansom cab drew up be- 
fore a long flight of stone steps. 

** Why,” cried Davy, glancing out, ‘*we 
are at home.” And, jumping out, he 
skipped up the stepsand touched the elec- 
tric bell. The door was opened instantly 
by Pompey, at whom Prince Pinotem 
looked long and curiously. ‘ Ting-a- 
ling; ting-a-ling,” went the telephone- 
bell, and Pompey ran to attend it, saying, 
‘Your pa is in an awful state about 
something, and your ma isn’t at home.” 

Then Prince Pinotem heard the follow- 
ing: 

** Hello.” 

** Yes, sir. 
sir. Queer boy; yes, sir. 
of a mulatto, sir.”’ 

** Yes, sir.” 

** Good-by.” 

‘‘He’s asking about us,” said Davy; 
then he rushed up to the telephone, and 
Prince Pinotem heard this: 

** Hello.” 

‘‘ Yes, Father. He come to while you 
were gone to dinner. We went round io 
a cab to the Rattle of Gettysburg. He’s 
all rigbt.” 

‘* Yes, sir. I’ll let him have the suit 
I’ve never worn, and we'll have dinner. 
I smell turkey.” 

** Good-by.” 

‘‘Js there a manin this little box ?” 
asked the Prince, laying a slim finger 
upon the telephone case. Upon the fin- 
ger was a golden ring of strange work- 
manship, and from its center rose a ser- 
pent’s head with twinkling gems for eyes, 

‘Why I'm talking to Fatner,” said 
Davy, trying to think how he could ex- 
plain the telephone. ‘ He talks into just 
such a jigger as this, and I hear him. 


Just come in with Davy, 
Guess he’s sort 


The sound goes over a wire.” 
* And this is a—jigger?”’ 
held up the tube. 
‘* No,” said Davy getting red. ‘* That’s 
just my foolish way of talking. It’s the 
wire and the electricity that makes you 


The Prince 


hear. Oar door-bell goes the same way. 
You just touch it, and ivll go 
buzzzzzzzzzzz!”’ He stepped to the door 


and illustrated. ‘* And this hall light is 
electricity too,” and he pointed up at the 
rose-colored globe from which came a 
soft radiance. ‘* And it was electricity 
that brought you to life, you know, and 
they run sewing machines and street cars 
by it.” Davy paused feeling that he ought 
tosay more about electricity, but did not 
know how, 

** And what is electricity ?” asked Pino- 
tem in a weary voice. 

‘‘ Why, it’s the same as the lightning,” 
said Davy. 

‘*Great Amon!” exclaimed the Prince. 
‘* Men have become as gods.” 

‘* And the telegraph is electricity too,” 
continued Davy, as they went up-stairs. 
‘* That runs across the ocean to England 
and France and ’most everywhere. You 
hear of everything that happens now- 
a-days in the papers.” 

He pushed open a bath-room door and 
turned on the water. ‘* Papa said you are 
to have a bath, and to have my new suit 
I’ve never worn. Your room opens out 
of this.’ The hot water sent up a cloud 
of vapor while he went on glibly : 

‘*If I were you I wouldn’t make a fuss 
over the clothes. Pompey’ll come and 
help you, and I'll see that your stocking 
seams don't meander up the back of your 
legs, and J’ll get Grandma to knit you 
some thick pairs for awful cold weather. 
Grandma’d do ’most anything for me.” 

A faint show of interest lit up the 
Prince’s face which had been growing 
apathetic. ‘‘I too had a grandmother, 





She loved me and prayed to the gods for 
me when I was ill.” 

“*T guess,” said Davy, ingratiatingly, 
‘‘ that grandmothers have been about the 
same always.” 

‘* Perhaps,” said Prince Pinotem, twirl- 
ing his curious ring—‘* perhaps your 
grandmother would remind me of mine 
in old Egypt. I’ve had a very interesting 
afternoon, and I’m much obliged to you, 
but I’m completely—flabbergasted. I 
hope you will not think me unpleasant or 
impolite, but I’m goiug back to be a 
mummy. 1 never could become accus- 
tomed to living as you dv. I’m used to 
old Egypt, and I am, as I remarked be- 
fore, completely flabbergasted,” and then, 
to Davy’s astonishment and dismay, he 
disappeared as easily as a dime can slip 
through a crack in the floor. 

The enormity of what he had done in 
letting out the Prince before any of the 
scientific gentlemen had a peep at him, 
and the suddenness of his disappearance 
frightened Davy out of all his wits, and 
he shrieked at the top of his voice. 

Grandma Culpepper had come home, 
and was just tying on her night-cap, but 
she was up-stairs and shaking Davy in 
less than two seconds. 

‘*The mummy !” he screamed, as he be- 
gan to waken. *‘ Where did he go to? 
He was a nice one to cut off that way !” 

“Pa!” cried Grandma tapping oa the 
stove-pipe that went down through the 
floor to the sitting-room below—* Pa, 
bring up the picra bottle, and a big spoon, 
It has turned out just as I said it would 
when I saw that pie plate.” 

Grandpa Culpepper came up-stairs 
slowly. He never hurried. Perhaps that 
was the reason grandma always did. 

‘‘Iv’s pretty bitter, Ma,” he said dis- 
suasively. 

‘* Well it’s healthy for boys when they 
play pig,” said Grandma grimly, and the 
next moment Davy was taking picra and 
punishment out of a big spoon. 

‘*I wonder what he’d a-said to the cars 
and a balloon like the one that went up 
at our last fair,” said Grandpa Culpep 
per when, the next morning, Davy related 
his dream in the retirement of the corn- 
house. ‘‘An’ I should like to know what 
he'd think of a steam saw-mill an’ a 
steam-thresher an’ a binder or a type- 
writer!” 

** Well, well,” said Grandma when she 
was told the dream. ‘‘1 wish you'd 
a-asked him about Moses and Joseph and 
that awful time of the plagues. The flies 
must have been dreadful, and there was 
the Red Sea—he might have lost some 
relatives.” 

“It was only a dream,” said Davy, 
smoothing down his short trousers. 

‘* That’s so,” assented Grandma; and a 
body must take a dream just like the 
weather, as it’s sent; but I should dearly 
like to have heard something abut 
Moses.” 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


O mmumications for this department showid be aa 
tressed * Pussies.” THe INDEPENDENT, New York. 


PECULIAR PUZZLE. 
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Begin with the letter Y at the end of the 
first line and read all the letters in acertain 
order, to make a sentence. 
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ANAGRAMS. 
1. Pa roba pet. 2. Coral rope. 3. Panic 
tiesacat. 4. Can I see Bo? 5. Nowsing 
6. Men’s money. 7. Cheat trals. 8. Scale 


its chin. 9%. Heart bolt. 

11. At a duster. 
Bob’s dance. 

ASTRONOMICAL PYRAMID. 

* * 


10 Should fire. 
12. Isee it in bliss. 18 
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The crowning word is of the noblest ani- 
mal. 

The three fcllowing words have a balance 
between an animal and a woman. 

The fifth word threatens the sixth which 
isan animal with its deadly sting, but the 


seventh word, which is a man, comes with 
his bow and arrow to deliver from harm. 


CONNECTED DIAMONDS. 
* 
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* * & & & > &. Oi 
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Upper left-hand diamond: 1, A conso- 
nant; 2, an insect; 3, has knowledge; 4, a 
number; 5, a consonant. 

Lett-hand: 1, A consonant; 2, consumed: 
3, to remain erect; 4, conclusion; 5, a con- 
sonant. 

Lower left: 1, A consonant; 2, a club; 3 
satiated; 4, adrink; 5, a consonant. 

Lower right: 1, A consonant; 2, a short 
sleep; 3, noting time; 4, a coop; 5, a conso- 
nant. H. H. 
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PROVERBIAL CORKSCREW 
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Upper line: 1. A placein Maine. 2. Exist- 
ing before. 3. One who suffers. 4. One 
who extends in alldirections. 5. To pierce 
through. 6. Remain upright. 7. Holds 
forth good morals. 8. Raises up. 9. Holds 
inesteem. 10. Fields. 11. The maneuvers 
of troops. 12. Industrious. 13. Unlawful 
entrané. 14. Under obligation. 15. Cen- 
sured. 16. Oddly. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOV. 287TH. 
PECULIAR PUZZLE. 
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» 
THIS ORIGINAL AND WORLD-RENOWNED Dietetic 
PREPARATION IS A SUBSTANCE oF 
UNRIVALLED purity and medicinal Worth—potent fop 
good and powerless to harm. 4 solid 

extract, derived by a new process from very 
superior growths of wheat—nothing more, and asa 


it would be difficult to conceive of 
Fl ee ng eae ae 


acquired the reputation of being the 


FOR INVALIDS AND THE AGED y ®%,!™comparane 


men 
growth and protection of © for the 


ri 
INFANTS AND CHILOREN y c,ncimern,.uutrtttve i 
nourishing and strengthening food for 
NURSING MOTHERS & CONVALESCENTS a4 » roth 
in all diseases of the stomach and intestines 


John Carle & Sons, New York, 
ESTABLISHED OVER 60 YEars 


LEWANDO's 
FRENCH DYEING AND CLEANSING EST 


2 WEST 14th ST. 286 HIETH AVE 

Sikri A'VE., New York.” °3* 
Fancy Dyeing, French Cleansing. 
GARMENTS CLEANSED AND DYED WROLR, 
WE GUARANTEE TU KEMOV T ‘LOSS 
FROM MEN’S CLOTHING. 
Finest work in the country. Goods sent by mattor ex- 
'¢38. 


"“ PRICE-LIST SENT FREE. 


Branch offices and agencies in all large cities in 
the East. 











I you insist, your grocer can get Dreydoppel 
Soap for you. ’Tis absolutely pure. Up. 

equalled for laundry, bathroom, or kitchen. 

The soap for flannels and delicate goods. 

Imparts that peculiar, agreeable sweetness, 

By all means try it; ’tis immense. Homeis 

incom plete without it. 

If you can’t get it elsewhere address 


WM. DREYDOPPEL, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PARIS GOLD MEDAL ds. 
Colgate’s 


Sachet Powders 
FOR PEFFUMING 


HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


If you cannot secure these, send 25¢. 
\ in stamps to 55 John St., New York | 











CRE EDICINE 


SOLD B 
PRICE 25 


HAM 
PILLS": 










A tH 


For Weak Stomach—Impaired Digestion—Disordered Liver, 
Y ALL DRU 


CENTS 


Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, England. 
B. F. ALLEN & CO., Sole Agents 
FOR UNITED STATES, 365 & 367 CANAL ST., NEW YORK, 
Who (if your druggist does not keep them) will mail Beecham’s 
Pills on receipt of price—but inguire first. (Please mention this paper.) 


GGISTS. 
PER BOX. 
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“Tue J. B. Bush MANuFG. Co. :— 


* October ist, 1885. 





statement regarding BOVININE. 


ee r00 
BOVININE 





Col. Fred Crant’s Letter. - 


by the use of BOVININE, 48 the following letter selected from many others will testify : 


SLT 


“ During the last four months of his sickness, the principal food of my father, General Grant, 
was BOVININE 2nd milk; and it was the use of this incomparable food alone that enabied 
him to finish the second volume of his personal memoirs. 


FRED D. GRANT.” 


Dr. J. H. Dovaias, General Grant’s physician and faithful friend, cordially endorses tne aber . 


. 





GEN. GRANT was sustained for months 
previous to his decéase almost wholly 
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Sig 99 Send 25 cts. for and we 
ie LLULOID” sie wim | ESTABLISHED 1846. | SOHWARZ'S TOY BAZAAR 
like glass. Send for Circulars to GEO. CLEMENT 
& CO., 33 East 22d St.. New York City, N. Y. 42 EAST 14TH STREET, 
bs pe Union Square, N. Y. 
— (MPORTING RETAILERS, Enjoy a Good Light! VINGTON BROTHERS contin as 
Better than Gas—Best Lamp in the World. ’ 8 
OF Th “R 99 L EXHIBITION 
FINE DRY GOODS. e Kochester Lamp- va 
’ IT IS PERFECTLY SAFE. IMPORTERS OF - 
Fulton St., opposite DeKalb Ave., mip As | rt 
; SIMPLY PERFECT. . . a , 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. lamp warranted. Rich Table China, AND 
; HOLIDA 
The system of selling every article at a Sterlin Silver Oa 
small profit, but of a thoroughly reliable g r] : ag 
; , " ae A Unexcelled in extent of 
quality, is a ruling principle of this firm. variety and magnifi- 
r Choice Glassware, cence of dispiey. 
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A on Have opened large and ele- mag Puereen teas 
: but THE “ ROCHESTER”? securing the advantage 
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’ Over 500,000 have been sold, 
Surpasses a of any Pre- amano 330 Fifth Avenue acne nag later in 
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SHOULD BE PREFERRED TO ALL OTHERS. 

Because—It is genuine pure, just as it existea in the hepatic cells of the living fish, not depleted of its natural 
virtues by any process of refining, nor weakened by being made into an emulsion with an equal 
quantity of water, glycerin#,etc,, which latter device makes water bring the price of Vil, 

Because—In taste and smell it is not offensive, but instead sweet and agreeable. 

Because—Its administration is always followed by satisfactory results. 








It is more nutritious than other Oils. 














It is more easily assimilated than other Oils. 


Of its perfect digestibility, perfect limpidity. . 

This perfect Oil costs consumers no more than the poorer qualities abounding in the stores. 
eca It is readily obtatnable—all well-stocked Drug Stores have it. 

Because—it is unquestionably the purest and best COD-LIVER OIL IN THE WORLD, 





W.H. SCHIEFFELIN & CU., New York, Sole Agents for United States and Canada, 


Worcester. 
Brooklyn Establishment, 


FULTON AND CLARK STREETS, 
NEAR THE BRIDGE. 


Ovington Brothers 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y, BELLS, 


For Churches. Schools, etc., also Chimes 
and Peals. For more than half acentury 
neted for superiority over all others 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELLCO., 


roy, New York, 
MANUFACTURE SUPERIOR 
Church, Chime and School Bells. 











ity of the Stomach. 


For improved and 
economic cookery. 
Use it for Soups, 





Sauces, Made Dishes 
length of time, avd 
is cheaperand of finer 
beef of the value of 
about $7.59. 


Ja |(Game, Fish, etc.) As- 
ompany S pic or Meat Jelly. 
flavor than any other 

Genuine only with 





Keeps perfectly in all 
Extract 

stock. 

Justus von Liebig’s 


climates for any 

One pound equal to 

OF MEAT. forty pounds of lean 
signature as shown. 














a THE CELEBRATED 
Hotel «: Monte * Monterey * California. 
AMERICA’S FAMOUS SUMMER AND WINTER RESORT. 
** Where a leaf never dies in the still blooming bowers, 
An1 the bee! anquets on thro’ a whole year of flowers.” 
‘THE 
MONTEREY QUEEN 
IS ONLY OF 
3 AMERICAN 
5 ° 
-?) Hours’Ride:= e 
: W atering Places 
FROM AND 
CAN FRANCISCO “THE MOST 
' 
e&§ LEGANT 
BY THE 
8. P. Co's. Seas ide 
‘ = ESTABLISHMENT 
ihe ; 
Del Monte Limited,” € IN THE 
WORLD.” 
. 
"THERE ARE MANY EASTERN VALETUDINARIANS, AND OTHERS, WHO ANNUALLY FLEE The rich and the poor, the European, the Easterner and the Californian, ali pay the samerate as adver- 
‘ their inhospitable winter climes for places more congenial,who only hesitate about making the California | tised; and all share alike in the dispensation of the landlord throughout the house and grounds. To all 
i trip on account of the longer distance, and higher rates of transportation. They are those, of course, who | of those Eastern people, then, whose sections of country are visited by sharp and desolating winds, and 
are not aware of the reasonableness of the terms atthe Hoteldel Monte, which are precisely, or about | are swathed many months with cold and uninviting snows, and who annually pack up and rush off 
yy Precisely half what are charged at most of the noted American Resorts for always poorer and gener- | wildly tothe most accessible resorts, heedless of accommodations and the rates thereof, we would call at- 
ally indifferent accommodations. Next to its equability of climate and elastic effects, and the multi- | tention to this particular item of terms, and request them to figure and see how quickly the excess of 
— of other attractions which no other Resort in the world affords,*the tourist marvels at the terms for | transportation is counterbalanced by the difference in rates of board of the Florida caravansaries and the 
a ne plus ultra of hotel accommodations. Indeed more wonder, from those who have traveled exten- incomparable Hotel del Monte. 
nt, ely, is elicited on account of the reasonableness of the hotel charges at Del Monte, than from all other AE Bey 
ied hone There is a certain advertised rate, which is strictly adhered to, which carries with it not only all, 
M More than all, the term generally conveys; and further, all patrons are treated the same. There are no TERMS FOR BOARD: By the day $3.00 and upward; Parlors from $1.00 to $2.50 per day extra; children 
Pecialities and no partiality. in children’s dining room $2.00 per day. For further information, address 


GEO. SCHONEWALD, Manager, Monterey, Cal. 
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Our object in getting up this Mammoth Christmas. Box is to 
introduce to the American people our “Sweet Home” Family 
Soap and Fine Toilet Articles. They are the purest, best, and 
most satisfactory, whether made in this country or England ; 
everyone who uses them at once becomes a permanent cus- 
tomer. We propose a new departure in the soap trade and will 
sell direct from our factory to the consumer, spending the 
money usually allowed for expenses of traveling men, whole- 
sale and retail dealers’ profits, in handsome and valuable pres- 
ents to those who order at once. Our goods are made for 
the select family trade and will not be sold to dealers, and to 
induce people to give them a trial we accompany each case 
with all of the useful and valuable presents named. 






































* Larkin’s Mammoth Christmas Box makes this boy happy and 
it will make 100,000 other boys, girls, men and women, old 
and young, justas happy ; because it contains the greatest lot of 
Christmas Presents ever seen for the money, Beautiful things ! 
Something’ for everyone in the family, father—mother—all of 
the boys and girls—the baby—and hired girl. Such fun opening 
the box you never heard of. It is a great surprise to all who 
get it. It contains somany of the very things everyone wishes 
to receive. Nowhere can such liberality be found. 


This offer is only to Subscribers of this Paper. 











folks. 
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OB The following are articles of our own manufacture which we take great 
pride in presenting to the readers of this paper. 
postal card and we will deliver you freight prepaid, on terms given below, a 
Mammoth Christmas Box containing all of the articles named below : 


ONE HUNDRED CAKES “Sweet Home” Family Soap enough to 


last a family one full year. This Soap js made for all household purposes 
and has no superior. 


SIX BOXES BORAXINE, 


ONE-FOURTH DOZEN MODJESKA COMPLEXION SOAP, 
ONE BOTTLE MODJESKA PERFUME. 

ONE BOTTLE MODJESKA TOOTH POWDER. 

ONE STICK NAPOLEON SHAVING SOAP. 
ONE-FOURTH DOZEN OCEAN BATH TOILET SOAP, 
ONE-FOURTH DOZEN ARTISTIC TOILET SOAP, 
ONE-FOURTH DOZEN CREME TOILET SOAP. 
ONE-FOURTH DOZEN ELITE TOILET SOAP. 

ONE ENGLISH JAR MODJESKA COLD CREAM. 

Soothing, Healing, Beautifies the.Skin, Improves the Complexion, Cures Chapped Hands and Lips, § 
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Send us your name ona 
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Our Mammoth Christmas Box contains a great variety of Toys, Playthings, 
etc., for the Babies and sundry useful and amusing things for the older | 


It also contains ., 

One fine Silver-plated Sugar Spoon, 
One fine Silver-plated Child’s Spoon, 
One fine Silver-plated Butter Knife, 


One fine Silver-plated Individual Butter Piate, 


One fine Silver-plated Button Hook, 


One Lady’s Celluloid Pen Holder, (very best) 

One Turkish Towel, 

One Glove Buttoner, 

One Spool Black Silk Thread, 


One Arabesque Mat, 
One Wash Cloth, 
One Package Pins, 
One Japanese Silk Handkerchief, 


One Gentleman’s Handkerchief, large, 


One Lady’s Handkerchief, 
One Child’s Lettered Handkerchief, 
One Biscuit Cutter, 

One Doughnut Cutter, 


entitled : 
Desdemona, 
Our Boys, 


Our Pets, 
Doe’s Head. 


A Faithful Friend. 
Marguerite, 

Sunshine and Shadow. 
Jockey Joe. 

Skye Terrier. 

Phunny Fellows. 

The Monkeys, 


The Maid 
Futurity. 


Yachting. 


One Cake Cutter, 

One Handsome Scrap Book or Portfolio, 
One Package Assorted Scrap Pictures, 

Two Celluloid Collar Buttons, (patented,) 

Twenty-three Photo-engraved Pictures of the Presidents of the U.S, 
TWENTY-FouR PicrurES.—Many of wh-ch are Copperplate Engravings % 
suitable for framing and are handsome decorations for the parlor, 


Owl’d Lang Syne, 
The Darling. 
Morning in the Highlands. Evangeline. 
Evening in the Highlands. La Petite Babette. 


After the Storm. 
Love’s Young Dream. 


The Interview. ‘ 
On the Sands.° 
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of Orleans.’ 





Our price for the MAMMOTH CHRISTMAS BOX complete is $6.00, freight prepaid. 








To'Get the Bo 


simply write your name and address on a postal card and mail it to us and we will send you the goods 

(freight prepaid ) on 30 day’s trial and you are under no obligations to keep the box if it does not in every 

way meet your expectation. We know the great value of our articles, and are willing to put them to the severest kind of a test, hence will 

send you the box on 30 day’s trial and if not satisfactory will remove it. We pay freight only to points in U. S. east of the Rocky Mountains. 
THE ABOVE OFFER ONLY HOLDS GOOD UNTIL JANUARY ist. SEND IN YOUR ORDERS AT ONCE. 


J.D. LARKIN & CO.., Factories--Seneca, Heacock and Carroll Streels, BUFFALO, N. Y. 








te~Some people prefer to send cash with order; we 
do not ask it, but in such cases we place one extra pres- 











etable oils. 






Coa 
‘ 2S DN 
Wesco 
Got ater boos 


REMEMBER “ Sweet Home” Family Soap is an ex- 
tra fine, pure soap, made from refined tallow and veg- 





welcome. 
Pounds per year. 


Our firm has been in the Soap business many years, 
and as to our reliability refer to any banker in the Uni- 
ted States. Whenin Buffalo, call on us, you will be 
Our works have a capacity of Ten Million 











Farm awd Carden. 


[The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, su7yestions or information that will 
make this department more vaiuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested. 


DECEMBER ON THE FARM. 


BY D. D. T. MOORE. 








DECEMBER closes our record for the calen- 
dar year, as it «loves the cnief field labors of 
the farmer, the gardener and the fruit-grow- 
er throughout the New England, Middle 
and West:rn States and Territories, In all 
this Northern region harvestingis mainly 
finished and the most important business 
pertaining to the season’s crops is their 
proper storing or marketing. Howto keep 
farm products through the winter so that 
they will be found in good condition in 
spring requires thought and careful atten- 
tion at this season, and those who neglect 
to bestow these promptly will very likely 
have occasion to regret their carelessness 
and procrastination. The proper storing o” 
grains, fruits and vegetables, and the sav- 
ing and protection of all fodder crops are 
matters essential to the prosperity of the 
husbandman. and he who hestexercises both 
mind and muscle in that direction will find 
his management the most profitable. The 
products of the soil are too valuable—have 


cost too much thought and lubor—to suffer 
was‘e or damage for lack of timely action 
for their preservation. In fact, this branch 
of rural economy should be more genera!ly 
studied and better understood than it now 
is by the great mass of farmers, for upon it 
largely depends their success. The wise 
cultivator is fully aware of the importance 
of saving and utilizing everything he pro- 
duces. 

MARKETING FARM PropwuctTs.—To all 
cultivators who work for profit this is a 
topic of vital interest. Carelessness io 
either harvesting, storing or marketing 
crops is a great mistake, if not a crime, as 
it tends to poverty rather than prosperity. 
Millions of dollars are annually lost to the 
hard-working ruralists of this country 
through negligence and want ofekill in pre- 
paring their products for market and omit- 
ting to obtain information as to when and 
where they may sell the same to the best 
advantage. After working industriously 
for months to raise crops, multitudes of 
farmers lose much of most of their profits 
from lack of attention in grading, packing 
and marketing. But for their almost crim- 
inal neglect about these matters, they 
would have far less occasion to become 
chronic croakers or desire to join the Anti- 
Poverty Society. 

This subject is both seasonable and wor- 
thy of serious consideration. The proper- 





ly preparing for and profitably marketing 





the products of farms, fruiteries and gar- 
dens, are of such paramount importance to 
the welfare of most cultivators that every 
oue interested should give them earnest 
thought aud action. Indeed, it isshameful 
that so large a portion of the just reward of 
the soil tiller should be lost through neg- 
lect in regard to marketing Farmers and 
gardeners are entitled toa jast reward for 
their pains and labor, yet a great propor. 
tion of them receive from a qnarter to a 
half less for many articles than they 
might were they to exercise proper care in 
preparing for and shrewdness in marketing 
what has cost much mental and physical 
effort. The truth is that, tho “‘ the laborer 
is worthy of his hire,’’ the farmer, however 
industrious he may be, will not be properly 
rewarded unless he exercises his brains 
wisely in care and management. While 
muscle and skill are necessary to produce 
crops, an active and shrewd mind must be 
brought into requisition to dispose of them 
most profitably. 

BOCILDINGs, SHEDS, Etc.—In our * Novem- 
ber on the Farm ’”’ notes some hints were 
given about fixing up the farm buildings 
for winter—the dwelling, barns, sheds, 
poultry-house and piggery—to which we 
would refer, for re-perusal, those rural read- 
ers who keep (as all should) files of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT. Many of the suggestions then 
offered are appropriate now, especially as 
the phenomenally mild weather of the past 





month may have caused sundry of our par- 
ishioners to delay putting their buildings 
in order for winter. The admonitory ad- 
vice then given is now repeated with em- 
phasis, for both man and beast must soon 
have extra warmth and protection, or suffer 
from the cold storms and Borean blasts 
which always attend the inauguration of 
the icy monarch. Therefore, render the 
dwelling comfortable and convenient by 
making such repairs and alterations as are 
necessary, and don’t omit the improve 
ments so long promised to save the extra 
steps and irksome labor to which the fem- 
inines of the household have hitherto beep 
subjected. Doing your duty in this direc 
tion will ease your conscience, if you have 
been derelict, and tend to promote domestic 
peace and happiness. Betsey and the babies 
are of more account than tbe pigs and poul- 
try or a plethoric bank account, so make 
your rural home cozy and comfortable. 

Next look after the barns, stables, sheds, 
etc., and see that they are in such shape as 
to render their inmates warm and comfort- 
able, which will save forage «and prevent 
suffering. Hut have regard to ventilatiov. 
Pore air is essential to the health of animals 
confined in stables. By the way, it is 
that nothing will keep a stable so free from 
bad odorsas the plentiful use of dried earth; 
and every one keeping horses or cattle 
find it pays to have a heap of it on band, to 
be used daily. A few shovelfuls of 
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seattered over the floor after cleaning will 
render tbe apartments pure and wholesome. 
The value of the season’s manure pile must 
also be largely increased by the free use of 
guch absorbents. The strength of the gases 
and liquids absorbed is retained, and is the 
yery essence of good manure, 

Live Stock NoTEs.—Study the comfort of 
ali domestic animals and provide for it so 
faras possible. It is wise economy. Com- 
fortable quarters, wholesome food, regular 
feeding and pure water areessential. Coarse 
fodder, such as corn stalks, hay from wet 
ground, bean viues and the like, should be 
fed first, and are best eut up and fed with a 
little meal upon them, if there is occasion 
to economize—otherwise they should be cut 
into foot lengths so as to make the manure 
less difficult to handle in the spring. 

Horses should be kept in well-ventilated 
stables, as above advised, and need extra 
care at this season. Groom thoroughly eve- 
ry day. They should be well shod and 
sharp if worked on roads slippery from ice 
and snow. Never neglect to blauket your 
horse after rapid driving, hauling, or other 
hard work. Be sure to have good bedding. 
Peat-moss litter makes anexcelient bedding 
for both horses and zattle. Avoid the use 
of frosted bits—a cruel torture. 

Milch cows require extra care and feeding 
as winter opens. After they have eaten all 
the coarse fodder they will, give them good 
hay, then clover hay, and finally a feed of 
roots, with meal and bran. This will give 
them good appetites, and the results either 
in flesk or milk will be very noticeble. Lib- 
eral feeding, regular salting, pure water 
(and if warm the better), and carding daily, 
are ull items that pay in the case of cows, 
especially if you are envaged in winter dai- 
trying, which is becoming profitable in 
many localities. 

For Cattle corn-fodder is a staple and ex- 
eellent feed; and where there is much of it 
used it is best, and will pay, to buy a cutter 
and crusher. If fed whole, the butt» are 
not only rejected by the animals, but they 
make very awkward work of hauliag and 
spreading the manure. Keep no cattle or 
other stock that it will not pay to winter. 

Shecp merit a good deil more attention 
than they usually get at this season. They 
should be well sheliered from cold and 
storms. If spriag lambs are raised the 
ewes must be well cared for to render the 
business profitable. In this, as in most 
other stock matters, good management 
tells. 

Swine also pay for good care and keep. 
Give the breeding sows clean and comfort- 
able quarters, with snfficient freedom for 
moderate exercise in the open air; but do 
not allowthem to run with cattle or borses. 
Be ready for a litter of pies on any cold 
day; and when they come let them be seen 
to carefully. 

Poultry for the Christmas holiday 
should be pushed forward in the fattening 
inclosures. Give them variety enough to 
keep up the appetite, but do not overfeed 
Laying hens and pull+ts and those you wish 
to become layers, should be given animal 
food, ground shells and bone meal, and pro- 
vided with warm quarters. 

OXCHARD AND FRUIT GARDEN.—The fruit- 
growers of the North, having gathered their 
choice products, bave iittle to do except to 
prepare for win er. Young orcbards should 
be prépared to pass the frigid sea-on safely, 
instead of being left tothe mercy of the ele 
ments. Make surface drains, and provide 
protection against mice aud rabbits. Many 
young orchards are ruined every winter, be- 
ing girdied by the little nuisances. A safe 
and sure remedy is to pile a neat mound, 
Say a foot high, around each tree, and press 
it down firmly. To properly mound an 
orchard, of say 200 trees, would be a ligut 
day’s work. Fall-planted trees of most 
kinds are not safe until properly staked 
and muiched with manure or litter to guard 
the roots against the effects of frost, aud 
every precaution should be taken to pre 
vent water from lodging about the roots, as 
it is almost certain death. The pruning of 
Srape-viaes should be completed before 
Severe weather, especially if the wood is to 
be used for cuttings. Strawberry beds, par- 
tiularly those recently made, should be 
covered a few inches deep with leaves or 
Otherwise mulched. Raspberry canes 
should be laid down and covered slightly 
with earth. Tho this is quite unnecessary 
Some seasons, it is always the safest course 
to pursne, as it insures a crop next season, 
whatever the winter may be, and the labor 
required is a mere trifle. 

THE VEGETABLE GARDEN.—Few farmers 
have much to do in the kitchen garden this 
month, but market gardeners must still be 
0M the alert. Mild as has been the weather 


Of late, it is not, tike the serial stories, * to 
continued.’’ Hence those who have roots 


unless they are sufficiently protected there 
is danger from freezing. The final cover- 
ing should at least be given this month; 
but if covered thickly and too early, they 
may start into growth and thus suffer some 
injury. An experienced garderer says the 
most satisfactory way he has ever preserved 
cabbages is to set them in trenches and 
cover with boards. Ia mild weather soft 
heads will become hard, and the heads are 
more accessible than when the cabbages are 
placed heads down and covered with earth. 
In trenches the stems, Or stumps, are pre- 
‘served until spring, and it is thought that, 
for home use, a sound stump, to set out ia 
spring for greens, is worth as much as the 
head which it bore. 

Cold frames that contain cabbage and 
other plants peed daily airing when the 
weather is not severely frigid, as injury is 
more likely to come from too much beat 
than too much cold. When the tempera- 
ture is above freezing remove the sashes. 
House cellars used for storing fruit and 
vegetables should con:ect with a chimney 
if possible for ventilation. Celery in boxes 
in cellars should be kept as cool as may be 
without freezing. Sweet potatoes and 
squashes need a dry place, where the tem- 
perature may be kept not far below sixty 
degrees. Horsc-radish may be had all win- 
ter, if du now aud stored in a box of earth 
in the cellar. Remember that whatever 
work can be done now—as late plowing, re- 
placing glass, repairing sashes and stiutters 
for hot-beds, cold frames, etc.—will facili- 
tate spring operations, and be governed ac- 
cordingly. 








When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 





JONES, HE PAYS THE FREIGHT. 


5- TON WACON SCAL 
sata BEAM Sor 
-- BRASS TARE BEAM. 
Freight Paid. 
Warranted for 5 Years 
Agents Wanted. Send for Terms. 
FARMERS’ 
Barn and Warehouse Sea! 


JONES OF BINGHAMTON, "Binghamton, N.Y. 


1 WAS GIVEN UP 
to die with consumption by a 
ae yey prysician. Was uad- 
vs friends to try seth Ar- 
nolo’s Cough Killer, and wuch 
to the astunishment of all it 










R. 
mee .. 50c., and $1 per bot- 
ALE DEALERS SFELLIT 


CROSSE & MLACKWHLLS = 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 








Made from English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 


Are Sold by all Grocers 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 





ADUSE FURNISHING. 


BRASS AND STEEL FIRE SETS, 
ANDIRONS, FIRE SCREENS, AND 
FENDERS, COAL HODS, WOOD 
HOLDERS; HEARTH BROOMS 
AND BELLOWS ; AFTERNOON 
TEA KETTLES; COFFEE 
MACHINES, 
&c., &. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 AND 603 6TH AVE., 
1338 AND 1340 BROADWAY. 








and celery in trenches, are reminded that 


















AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla, 


“One te} ago Lwas 
taken ill with inflam- 
matory rheumatism 
being confined to my house six months. 
come out of the sickness very much debili- 
tated, with no appetite, and my system dis- 
ordered in every way. I commenced using 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and began to improve 
at once, gaining in strength and soon recov- 
ering my usual health. I cannot say too 
much in praise of this well-known medicine.” 
— Mrs. L. A. Stark, Nashua, N 


Ask your druggist for 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Prepared by Dr, J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Masa, 
Price $1; six, $5. Worth 85 a bottle. 


‘ trchanged. Bree atalognis 
VIRGIN] Abas #00..Ricamonda./ 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPSS COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 

“B thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
whic ‘govers the operations of digestion aud nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fne proper 
ties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epp« has provided our 
brea fast tables with a celicrtely flavored peverane 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of dtet thata 
constitution mav be gradually built up =e strong 

enough Lo resist every tendency to di ease. Hundreds 
of subtie ma'adies are floati'g around us eae to 
attack wherever there is a weak point. We may 

escape pe © fatal shaft by keeping ourselves weli 
fortified wi “pare blood aad a “ay verly nourished 
frame.” —Civ Made s:mply with 


boiling poe y ormilk. Sold only in half-pound tins, 
by Grocers, labelied thus: 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homao 












thic Chemists. 
on, England. 








HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


FLORIDA. 


GO TO 


DELAND AND LAKE HELEN. 


The Mest Delightful Places in the South. 
A... GO TO DeLAND AND LAKE HELEN? 


rin ly because they are not only two of the most 
delight places in i‘lorida, but are universally con- 
ceded to be among the healthiest places in the Union. 
IMPHRERSSION®S OF DeLAND, 
ression of Deland on viewing it from the bal- 





My im 


cony of the Parceland Hotel, was that it was one of the 
rath cities in Florida. By oe as I vie ed 
t from cony on - t 


= po! y looks 
feP plantation with a clustering town in 
the center. and houses dotted here and there amid the 
verduous foliage.—C. H. Jones s in letter February, 1288, 
Tumes- Union. 
LAKE HELFEN, FLORIDA, 

The uncommon beauty of the place caught the eye of 
wealthy visitors, and immediately cottages began t 
spring up on the shores of Lake Helen. Queen Anne 
cottages desi igned by Mace, the Ohio architect, and 
roomy verandahed dwellings vie with each other in 
beauty. These are painted in delicate and pretty 
shades—grays, drabs, creams,Ac.—with gables, towers, 
balconies and other features in keeping with their 
s. In fact, everything about Lake Helen is orna- 
Ev — the shops and stables are pretty 
enough to live in. 

HOTELS OF DeLAN VA A, SB LAKE 
HELEN, *LOK 

DeLand has four and Lake Helen pn o good home- 
like hotels, with coiies se good coouah for the most fastid- 
ious taste, and at prices that will strike every one as 
very reasonable, besides a score or more of well-kept 
poardiak- ~onees. The hotel at Helen Lake, which Mr. 

named the Harlan House (or Piney Woods 
Hotel of Florida), is, as a whole, elezant and complete, 
with absolutel pga in a style that must suit 
the most fastidiou: 


PINEY Woops HOTEL OF FLORIDA, 


HARLAN HOTEL. 
Enlz arged and improved. Capacity doubled in 1£86, and 
7 ps . Elegant new furniture, electric bells, 
uet, billiards, boating, bowling alley, 
lied with the bestofeverything. lrres 
berries from hotel garden every day. 


ce. 

Lake Heiten, Florida, is on_the Atlantic & Western 

Railroad, eight miles from Blue Springs Landing, on 
the st. Johns River. 


THE HARLAN retary LAKE HELEN, 
FLORIDA, 


ls located in a pine grove overlooking a beautiful lake. 
It has accommodations for over one hund guests. 
it is new and modern, convenientiy arranged, and its 
surroundings are inthe highest degree cheerful and 
eats here is celebrated for its even- 
ulness. 

The Hable Nt be apened fe for | its ath —_ on 

November “0th, 18%9. Terms ee 50 per 
WYATT Manager. 


H. A. DeELAND, Prepeieter.” 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 


Tavior’s Restaurant, 


Broadway, corner 11th Street, New York 


Union Sauare Hotel 


UNION SQUARE 
OJRNER 16TH STREET NEW YORE. 
DAM & DeREVERE Props. 
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Ris ING: SUN 
STOVE POLISH 


Durabilityand Fane BK vu ualled. 
is RSE P:NOS., Proprietor, ©: “Tinea Mase 








BEEBE 
Purnaces and Ranges. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1840. 








The New Reeve ar ru’pace, strictly first- 
class, Gas Tight, Relf-clean: ng.—Powerful Heaters. 
Is unsu possed by aus Carnage mace, Has every im- 
provement. Send for price list. 














11 Z an a .& EET ee ork. 
TRAVEL. 





HE WELL-KNOWN ISLAND OF 


BERMUDA 


is reached in sixty hours from New York by the ele- 
gant steamers ef the Quebecs. 8. Co. sailing week! 
The situation of these is!ands south of the Gulf 
Stream renders FROST UNKNOWN, and the porous 
coral formation PREVENTS MALARIA The Que- 
bec 8.5. Co. also dispatch highest cluss 
steamers ever) seventeen days for Santa 
the Propical West India Islands, affording a charm- 
a ropica He atacost of about four dollars per 
all particulars apply to 

"1. AMERN. Sec’v. Quebec, Canada. 

THOS. COOK & SONS, 261 Broadway. New York. 

or A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents, 

51 Broadway, New York. 
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The Independent. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


Ore Month, $0.30 
Four Months. $1 | Two Years. $5.00 
Six Months. $1.50 | Five Years, $10.00 
In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each. 


SINGLE COPIE®*, 10 Cents. 


One Year, $3.00 





POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postage Union $1.56a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which peyment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to 
the order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Pegistered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co, are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

Wecan supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, postpaid. for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 





251 Breadway, New York City, 
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po a a 
Ivory Soap Floats. 
CHAS. D. FREDRICKS, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 


No. 77O Broadway, 


This powder never vars. J Amarvei of pity stronash 
olesom. eoomomical thas 








{CORNER BELOW STEWART’S,) 
NEW YORK. 
INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPHS. 


» TEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal b. ee the Society of Arts for 
Pianos and several meritorious 
poy useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 











The BEST on Wheels. “ Handy” Wa ons, 
Buggies. Surreys, Spindles, Buckboards, Con- 
cant, Phetons, Cabriolets, Two Wheelers, Road 
Carts,ete, 52-page and circular,’ ‘How 
to purchase direct from the manufacturers,” FREE. 


BRADLEY & 60, sftsser=S)8-5 ve. 
898 Sudbury St., Boston 

Glove-Fitting Corsets Still Ahead! 
THOMSON’S 


IMPROVED GLOVE-FITTING 
CORSETS 


as now made with our 
new 


SMOOTH FLAT SEAM. 


(Te aveid discom- 
fort caused by the 




















inpped seam, former- 

ly used.) 

ARE Hoar POPULAR 
THAN EVER. 


A Perfect Fit with 
Absolute Comfert 
now Guaranteed. 

Three Lengths, 

4 SHORT, MEDIUM, 

EXTRA LONG, 


TWELVE GRADES. 


The Best Goods, Most 
i} Comfortable to the Wearer 
; + and Cheapest for Quality. 
+. *" FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 

LANGDON, BATCHELLER & CO., 
Successors to THOMSON, LANGDON & CU., N. Y. 


SOL® MANUFACTURERS. 




















JOHN RENEHAN. 


Plumbing and Ventilation on ee most ag oe 


e8, 3 Kast 35th 8 
Office, 2 Madison Ave., Stes ios and 60tb 
Streets alle 


‘ersonal at in cases. 
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For Sale by 


"S SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 


Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 


itloners. Warehouse: 26 John Street, New York 














TIFFANY & 


UNION SQUARE - - 
The award of , 


THE GRAND 


And the Decoration of the Ly: 
to the head of the, 
the excellence of; 
ware shown by J 
at the Expos 
selle, at Paris,/ 
revelation tog e 
advance madé 
manufactare in Tr 

That Tiffany & Co. have 
not ceased their effort to 
excel is fully shown by the 
fact that their silver ware 
has again won THE GRAND 
PRIZE at the Exposition ot 
1889, and the Managing Di- 
rector of their silver manu- 
faectures has been awarded 
the Decoration of The Le- 
gion of Honor. 

These two recognitions 
undoubtedly place_ their 
wares beyond all question as 
the most advanced in design 
and manufacture. 

All who appreciate refine- 
ment and appropriateness 
of form and decoration, and 
thoroughness in make and 
finish, will be sure to find 
Tiffany’s & Co’s. silverware 
satisfactory. 

The same care is given in 
designing and finishing the 
smallest, as to the most im- 
portant pieces. It is made 
expressly for their own 
trade, is never sold te deal- 
ers and therefore possesses 
a certain exclusiveness of 
style not —— in goods 
made for » general trade. 
HILL’S ae STEAM COOKER 


Is the latest, best and cheapest. 
Contains most important necessary fea- 
tares found in no other. Can be ueed as 
a Boiling Kettle and Steam Cooker at 
sametime. Fits any stove. Steam and 
odor pass out throug chimney. Recom- 

byp ians.Lasts a life-time. 
Endorsed by Boston Cooking School. 

Indestructible Iron Base. 

Warranted as represented or money re- 
funded. Send for ay — Le Ex- 
clasive Territory give ts wap 


HILL, WH ITNEY & 06., ies Pearl 8t. Beeton, Mass 
England& Webster, West’ nAats. A9LakeSt.,Chicago, Ill 


; HOLIDAY GIFTS 





















Diamonds and Watches 
A SPECIALTY. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 
Watches, Diamonds, Chains, Rich 
Jewelry and Silverware. 


“THE BENEDICT” 
PATENT. 


Only perfect cuff, sleeve and coilar Button made, 
All in one piece. Goes in like a wedge and flies 
around across the button-hole. 

Strong, Durable and can be adjusted with perfect 
ease. No wear or tear. 

This patent back can be put on any sleeve button. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME. 


* * 


Benedict Building. 
171 Broad way,.cor. Cortlandt St., 
NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 1821. 
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BUY A 


Steel Edge Dust Pan 


And you will accept no 


Emare) 
STEEL EGE other as a gift. 









cerfutservice. TQS AVG AGENCY. Boston 


OK SALE BY ALL DEALERS, 


EXCELLENCE! 
ECONOMY! 


These two qualities combined in our 
stock of Fine Olothing for Men and 
Boys. 


House Jackets, 
Bath Robes, 
Mackintosh Coats. 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT. 


DEVLIN & Co., 


Broadway, corner Chambers Street, 
NEW YORK. 


STEWART BUILDING. 
B.S EL SHAW, 











bq ons mene ° co. 
os 
: puLPir. 
From $48.00 upward. 
3 27 Sudbury St., 
wa Send for Catalogue. BOS TOM 
Fine French China and Best Porcelain 
AT LOWEST wacom. 
Fine White 
Fine white French Chins Dinner a foo pieces. a i 
Gold-band China Tea 
Richly Decerated China cau “4 ces $10 and bo 
rated Chamber Se leces, $1; white... 3 00 
ea pie inner Sets, all wise and ouees - 12 00 


wu 
Deqeaeee, Ty Parlor and Brass Hanging Lamps, etc , 
ow 
AURORE, POUR VCR EISEING GOODS. 
Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on application. 
VERRINDER ‘« 1 DERBYSHIRE, 
1-17 Cooper Institute, New York City. 
ed and on 


Orders car or steamer 
charge. on of P.O. M. Order or Draft. 











WE SOLICIT INSPECTION O OUR UNEQUAL- 
LED EXHIBIT <2 


OPEN FIREPLACES, 
MANTELS, GRATES, FENDERS, 
AND FINE TILES. 


Novel and elegant designs at greatly reduced prices. 
ESTABLISHED OVER @ YEARS. 


Foundries and Shops, East 28th and 29th Sts. 
(Only concern in our line having their own foundries. ) 


Superior in Finish, Novelty and Durability. 


“BUY OF THE MAKER.” 


Union Square (Old Stand). N. Y¥. 


LeBOSQU Cowen x1 ‘| ING 


BROS. 
APPARATUS. 





STEAM 


Combining the Latest Improvements. 
Heating Private Residences a Specialty. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
LeBOSQUET BROS.,S2 Union St., Boston, 


bh te 





apes! Jepen. 
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Chop, sent by mail on seeslet of 

$2. Be particular and state what 

kind of Tea you want. Greatest 
induvemeat ever offered to get ariees for our cele- 
brated Teas, Coffees and Baking wader. At full 
particulars address. THE GRE. At Porm uC 
CO.,.3Land $3 Vesey St., New York. 


STEAM ENGINES 


— Horizontal, 


Portable ~ Semi-Portable. 
8 te 16 Horse Power. 
Dustrated Pampbiet Free. Address 
AMES LEFFEL & Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 
er 110 Liberty &t.. New Vort 

















W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN 
CONK. 
Branch Warehouses 
8 John 8t., Ni ¥ ’ 
im Lake St: Obicago 
MANUFACTURERS 07 
ak BOGE 
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THE DR. JAEGER’s ~ 
SANITARY WOOLEN bor 
827 and 829 Broadway, New Y, oe 
pecan ga » Build mx 


Note. our Trade Mark closely! 


We ask attention to our Complete Assortment of 


THE DR. JAEGER 
SANATORY, 
WINTER 


UNDERWEAR, 


And everything else worn by 
M en, Women and Children, 


The ine goods are man 
under t. eeu rvision of Dr. J: . and vold aa ow the 
my named Company and th authorized agents 


Cat 
Made to Order, a Specialty. 
Mail coders pte nes attended to. 


Dr. Jaeger's Sanitary Woolen System Oo, 


827 and 829 Broadway, New York. 





Pamphietfree. acts 
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CHICAGO, UNION PACIFIC AND 
NORTH-WESTERN LINE. 


OVERLAND FLYERS. 


The joint arrangement between the Chi- 
cago & North-Western and Union Pacific 
Railways provides improved passenger ser- 
vice. 

The LIMITED FAST MAIL leaves Chi- 
cago daily 10.30 P.M., carrying Sleeping Cars 
only from Chicago to Portland, in eighty- 
two hours; to San Francisco in eighty-five 
hours. 

The OVERLAND EXPRESS leaves Chi- 
cago daily 10.30 P.M.; carries Coaches and 
Colonist Sleeper through from Chicago to- 
Portland in four days. 

The DENVER LIMITED | leaves Chicago 
daily 5.30 P.M., a Solid Vestibuled train 
with Wagner or Pullman Sleepers, Free 
Chair Cars, First-Class Coaches, from Chi- 
cago to Denver in thirty-eight hours. 

Chicago & North-Western and Union 
Pacific Dining Cars on Limited Fast Mail 
and Denver Limited. 

For information in full detail, apply to any 
Ticket Agent or at agencies Chicago & 
North-Western or Union Pacific Railways. 

E.P. WiL8on,G. P. A. C. & N.-W. R’y, Chicago. 





E. L. Lomax, G. P. A,, U. P. R’v, Omaha, Neb. 








Taz Iypsrzenpzent Press, 41 TO 48,GOLD StaueT wean FULTON, STREET. 
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BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! — 


coe tor explanatory, descriptive and illustrated 
OGUEs nd Urice fist tree b mail. ; 
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